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Foreword 


The Canadian censuses constitute a rich source of information about 
individuals and their families, extending over many years. The census data 
are used widely but it has proved to be worthwhile in Canada, as in some 
other countries, to supplement census statistical reports with analytical 
monographs on a number of selected topics. The 1931 Census was the basis 
of several valuable monographs but, for various reasons, it was impossible 
to follow this precedent with a similar programme until 1961. Moreover, 
the 1961 Census had two novel features. In the first place, it provided 
much new and more detailed data, particularly in such fields as income, 
internal migration and fertility, and secondly, the use of an electronic 
computer made possible a great variety of tabulations on which more pene- 
trating analytical studies could be based. 


The purpose of the 1961 Census Monograph Programme is to provide a 
broad analysis of social and economic phenomena in Canada. Although the 
monographs concentrate on the results of the 1961 Census, they are supple- 
mented by data from previous censuses and by statistical material from other 
sources. In addition to The Impact of Immigration on Canada’s Population 
and a Series of Labour Force Studies, monographs have been or will be 
published on urban development, marketing, agriculture, fertility, income 
and internal migration. 


I should like to express my appreciation to the universities that have 
made it possible for members of their staff to contribute to this Programme, 
to authors within the Dominion Bureau of Statistics who have put forth extra 
effort in preparing their studies, and to a number of other members of DBS 
staff who have given assistance. The Census Monograph Programme is 
considered desirable not only because the analysis by the authors throws 
light on particular topics but also because it provides insight into the 
adequacy of existing data and guidance in planning the content and tabu- 
lation programmes of future censuses. Valuable help in designing the Pro- 
gramme was received from a committee of Government officials and university 
professors. In addition, thanks are extended to the various readers, experts 
in their fields, whose comments were of considerable assistance to the 
authors. 


_ Although the monographs have been prepared at the request of and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, responsibility for the 
analyses and conclusions is that of the individual authors. 


DOMINION STATISTICIAN. 
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Preface 


Canadians have been concerned about the effects of immigration for 
many years, but it is doubtful that consensus will ever be achieved as to 
either optimum levels of immigration or the proper ethnic mix needed to 
achieve maximum economic and cultural development. The issues are ex- 
ceedingly complex and those involving questions of national identity are so 
value-laden and emotionally volatile that rational discussion seems all but 
impossible. However futile, the continuing debate has provided a useful 
service in promoting the collection and analysis of immigration, census, and 
vital statistics bearing on these issues even though much of these data 
have been misinterpreted and misused in the heat of emotional debate. At 
the same time, a growing number of scholars have directed their attention to 
immigration and its effects. Among these, one man deserves special mention 
and recognition for his pioneering work. Students and social scientists 
working in these areas will already be familiar with the work of Professor 
W. Burton Hurd, but for those whose interest may coincide with the appear- 
ance of this monograph, a perusal of his census monographs is strongly 
recommended. His first, Origin, Birthplace, Nationality, and Language of the 
Canadian People, 1921, appeared in 1929; Racial Origins and Nativity of 
the Canadian People, 1931, was published in 1942; and his last monograph, 
Ethnic Origin and Nativity of the Canadian People, based on the 1941 
Census of Canada, was published for limited circulation in 1965. 


Circumstances surrounding the delayed publication of Professor Hurd’s 
last work attest, in part, to the sensitivity of the ‘‘ethnic origin’’ issue 
during the immediate post-war period. The debate concerning the propriety 
of asking questions about ethnic or racial background and the struggle to 
eliminate ethnic and racial distinctions from official records of vital events 
and decennial censuses continues while diversity of ethnic and racial origins 
temains an integral aspect of the Canadian ‘‘mosaic’’. The position implicit 
in this monograph, which utilizes ethnic origin as one of its major inde- 
pendent variables, is that any move to eliminate questions by which 
ethnic, racial and cultural antecedents of Canada’s population can be 
identified would be a grievous mistake. Such a move would deprive both 
government and private agencies, as well as scholars, of the very data 
needed to assess their significance. Most would agree that a person’s racial 
or ethnic background should not affect his ‘“‘life chances’’, but such a 


belief should not interfere with efforts to determine the exact nature of the 
relationship between differences in opportunity and success, and ethnic 
origin, race or religious affiliation. Of course, acquiring such knowledge 
will not guarantee the elimination of inequalities resulting from prejudice 
and ignorance, but certainly the absence of relevant facts cannot con- 
tribute to the rational development of corrective policies and programmes. 


The general objectives of this monograph are (a) to extend the work of 
earlier investigators, (b) to provide more data and analyses than would 
otherwise be available through the official programme of census reports, and 
(c) to stimulate and encourage further research on more specific questions 
dealing with the character of immigration and its significance for Canada’s 
population. To achieve these goals, the basic analysis is focused on the 
relationship between selected population characteristics and ethnic origins 
of the foreign born, by period of immigration, and of the native born as we ll, 
who provide the essential control group. In addition, information on all of the 
original tabulations provided for this monograph and a detailed legend of 
variables have been included in the Appendix. Hopefully, the rather broad 
scope of this work and its generally descriptive nature, in conjunction with 
the availability of special tabulations at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
will stimulate further research and tests of specific hypotheses. The con- 
cept of ethnic origin and the techniques for its measurement in the decennial 
censuses have been subjected to considerable criticism. Undoubtedly, 
both will be refined in future censuses and continuing research. Despite 
their limitations, the conclusions reported in this monograph should make it 
abundantly clear that ethnic and racial origins are still important con- 
siderations in the study of Canada’s population. Furthermore, the effects of 
ethnic origin are not invariant with respect to time, and the continuing 
problem for the researcher will be the specification of those conditions 
affecting their significance. Only when social and economic differentials 
related to ethnic and racial origins disappear, should the questions be 
dropped from official census and registration systems in this country. 


The initiation and completion of this monograph represents the 
interest, assistance and contributions of many people. It would be impos- 
sible to acknowledge all those who have assisted the author in one way ot 
another during the years it has been in preparation. Basic to the entire 
project has been the continued support of the Dominion Statistician, Mr, 
Walter E. Duffett,and members of his staff. There is a special indebtedness 
to the late Dr. Yoshiko Kasahara, to Dr. I.P. Fellegi and others whe 
assisted in cutting the original proposal to more manageable proportions, 
and to Mr. Harley Ferguson of the Central Programming Division for his 
exceptional efforts in programming the special tabulations. Mr. H.G. Page 
of DBS Vital Statistics Section and Mr. Z.W. Sametz of the former Depart 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration provided special tabulations, an 


vi 


Mr. B.A. Ower, DBS Head Librarian, gave invaluable assistance in locating 
historical materials. The Census Division, formerly under Mr. J.L. Forsyth 
and, more recently, Mr. W.D. Porter, provided the necessary facilities and 
services during the author’s visits to Ottawa. Special recognition is also 
due the Demographic Analysis and Research Section and its former Chief, 
Dr. Karol Krotki, and Mrs. M.P. Ellis and the Census Computing Pool. Mr. 
A.H. LeNeveu, Miss M.L. Pendleton. Mr. J.-C. Desjardins, Mrs. S. Wargon, 
Mrs. C. Primeau, and many others throughout the Census Division were 
extremely helpful. Departments of Sociology at the Universities of Alberta 
and Arizona provided assistance and, among the many graduate students 
associated with the project, special mention is made of contributions by 
Miss Ann Marie Decore, Mr. Al Simmons, Miss Sharon Abu-Laban and Miss 
‘ise Laskin. In the final preparation of the manuscript, special credit is 
ziven to the dedicated and tireless efforts of Mr. A.E. Hopkins and his 
assistant, Miss C. Aubin, who had the difficult task of checking the manu- 
script, statistical tables and references, and serving as liaison between 
Miss M. Gaudreau’s Proofreading Unit, Mr. Laurent Tessier’s Drafting Unit 
vhich produced the charts, and others assisting in the final preparations 
or publication. Finally, to Professor E.P. Hutchinson of the University of 
?ennsylvania and Professor A. Richmond of York University, whose re- 
‘earch on immigration in the United States and Canada, respectively, made 
hem admirably suited for their roles as critics, goes the author’s special 
ippreciation for their reading of the manuscript in its entirety and their 
aany helpful comments and criticisms. 


The author accepts full responsibility for any errors or deficiencies 
hat may appear in the analyses or conclusions. 


Warren E. Kalbach 


Professor of Sociology, 
University of Toronto 
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Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


|.1 SCOPE OF THIS MONOGRAPH 


Few people would question the importance of migration for Canada’s 
elatively short history. The emergence of Canada as a nation, like that of 
he United States, was a product of the unique conditions and developments 
n Western Europe which gave rise to the era of exploration and subsequent 
rigration of millions of Europeans to the New World. Those who were among 
he first to establish themselves, i.e., the French and the British, set the 
asic character of Canada’s population and the criteria by which the desira- 
ility of all subsequent immigration was to be judged. Concern over the 
thnic composition of the continuing stream of immigrants, its significance 
or the relative primacy of the two ““founding races’’, the evolving ethnic 
losaic and its effect on the established British and French cultures, are 
oncerns that have dominated discussions of immigration since pre-Con- 
ederation times. 


Perhaps equal to these concerns from a historical viewpoint has 
een the interest in ‘‘optimum’”’ population and the economy’s absorptive 
apacity vis-a-vis immigration. During the early years, attention was 
cused on the consequences of too few people, and encouragement of 
amigration was seen as a means of speeding up the settlement of Canada’s 
ast reaches of virgin territory and providing the type of labour needed for 
ie exploitation of its natural resources. Since the end of the 19th century 
id beginning of the 20th, this concern over too few has shifted to an 
leasiness over the possible consequences of too many immigrants in the 
ce of recurring economic depressions, the threat posed by the presence of 
leap foreign-born labour to the established standard of living, and to the 
tknown and feared consequences of an invasion by foreigners subscribing 

alien ideologies and cultures. 


In the light of thése important historical and continuing concerns, the 
jectives of the present monograph may appear too modest. A continuing 
bate over the specification of an optimum population for Canada may be 
ite legitimate; however, its pursuit is not unlike that famous quest for 
2 Holy Grail. This monograph is not concerned with either the concept of 
timum population or absorptive capacity, or with establishing their re- 
‘ionship to immigration. Neither is it concerned with the determination of 
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the ‘‘proper’’ ethnic mix of immigrants which might be necessary for the 
maintenance of Canada’s existing cultural systems. Both of these concerns 
involve questions of values and are beyond the scope of a monograph of 
this kind. Possibly it is sufficient to state at this point that Canada has 
successfully integrated thousands of immigrants from diverse cultural 
backgrounds into its economy during the post-World-War-II period without 
adversely affecting its level of productivity or standard of living.’ 


Earlier monographs have been written which have dealt with the 
contributions and effects of immigrants on Canada’s population structure.’ 
The present monograph may be viewed as an extension of these earlier 
analyses into the post-World-War-II period. It neither proposes nor tests 
specific hypotheses but limits itself to a rather simple level of descriptive 
analysis in four major areas. First (Chapter Two), post-war immigration is 
examined in its historical context, i.e., as a continuation of trends in the 
foreign-born population resulting from variations in the size as well as the 
character of immigration throughout both pre-World-War-Il and post-wa 
periods. Second (Chapter Three), post-war immigration is examined if 
relation to its contributions to growth and distribution of Canada’s popu: 
lation, changes in its age and sex structure, ethnic composition, and popu: 
lation mobility. Third (Chapter Four), the basic demographic character o 
post-war immigrants resident in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is 
examined relative to that of the native-born population and pre-war immi 
grants. Although this analysis attempts to reveal the extent to which the 
post-war immigrant population resembles or differs from the existin| 
resident population and to make explicit the nature of its demographi 
contribution, it does not deal with those characteristics that are suggestiv 
of the levels of adjustment achieved by the post-war immigrant. This is th 
concern of the fourth and last major area of analysis which examines thost 
characteristics indicative of integration and adjustment at the individua 
level as well as for the family (Chapter Five). Political identification an 
integration is examined at a very elementary level by means of the citizen 
ship status of post-war immigrants who had been resident in Canada for | 
sufficient period of time to attain eligibility (Chapter Six). 


1 For an elaboration of this general position, see D.C. Corbett, ‘‘The Ecc 
nomic Objectives and Achievements of Immigration Policy in Canada Since 1946” 
Proceedings of the World Population Conference, Vol. II, United Nations, 1954. 


2 The three monographs, based on earlier censuses, dealing with nativity an 
ethnic origins of the Canadian population were all written by W. Burton Hur 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People, 1921 Censu 
Monograph, Ottawa: King’s Printer, 224 pp.; Racial Origins and Nativity of t 
Canadian People, 1931 Census Monograph No. 4, Ottawa: King’s Printer, xviii + 2! 
pp. Duplicate text in French; and Ethnic Origin and Nativity of the Canadié 
People, 1941 Census Monograph, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 249 pp. (Restricte 
distribution released in 1965.) 


DATA SOURCES, QUALITY AND PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS 


A major share of the monograph has been devoted to the ethnic 
character of immigrants and its contribution to the ethnic structure of 
Canada’s population. This has been done despite the considerable con- 
ceptual difficulty and methodological problems associated with the con- 
sept of ethnic origin. In addition, the Significance of the time element, 
vis-a-vis the adjustment process, made it mandatory to Carry out most 
analyses of the 1961 Census data within a basic analytical framework 
srovided by a threefold cross-tabulation of birthplace, period of immigration 
of foreign born, and ethnic origin. 


Although, as Previously stated, no specific hypotheses have been 
ested, much of the data is examined in relation to a general model of 
assimilation which is not explicated beyond the point of defining the as- 
similation process in terms of a general convergence of characteristics of 
mmigrant and native-born populations through time. This conceptualization 
f the assimilation process has been used quite frequently in research con- 
erned with immigration. Whereas much of this earlier research has implic- 
tly conveyed the feeling that cultural assimilation of immigrants is both 
esirable and necessary, the use of a ““convergence’’ model for analyses 
n this monograph is not intended as a general endorsement of either the 
esirability of population homogeneity or the validity of the model as ap- 
lied to the Canadian scene during the post-World-War-II period. Variation 
1 demographic character of various ethnic and racial groups of foreign-born 
opulation was expected, and the research objective was to determine the 
ature and extent of these differences. However, it should be clearly under- 
tood that an assessment of their Significance is beyond the scope of this 
ionograph as it can be done only in relation to the economic, political and 
ocial goals being pursued by the government as well as the moral climate 
f the times affecting minority group relations. 


2 DATA SOURCES, QUALITY AND PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS 


Most of the data utilized in this monograph are census data from 
alier censuses of Canada as well as the 1961 Census which provided the 
asis for the major analyses. Additional data were obtained from the Vital 
atistics Section and the Canada Year Book Division of the Dominion 
ureau of Statistics, and from the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
ow the Department of Manpower and Immigration). 


In view of the fact that many general tabulations of immigrant charac- 
tistics were to be made available in the normal course of publishing the 
sults of the 1961 Census, a special effort was made to incorporate more 
tailed tabulations of immigrant characteristics than normally would be 
ailable for general release. However, it is true that, in the absence of 


ecial computer runs, a monograph based solely on data published as a 
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part of the normal publication programme could serve a very useful purpose 
by collating, integrating and summarizing the relevant data on post-wai 
immigration to a somewhat greater extent than that found in the census 
summary volumes dealing with the foreign-born and ethnic origin popu 
lations.? Much remains to be done in relation to data already publishec 
and their analysis in combination with the data and analyses presented it 
this monograph should add significantly to knowledge of immigration anc 
its consequences for both immigrants and the receiving population. 


Some comments are in order relative to procedures used to obtain the 
special tabulations for this monograph. Because of the comparative nature 
of much of these analyses, it was necessary to obtain parallel tabulation: 
for ethnic groups for the native born as well as for the foreign born. This 
consideration, in conjunction with the rather extensive requests for specia 
tabulations, prompted the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to seek some means 
of reducing the time-cost factor to reasonable proportions. The reductio1 
was accomplished by reducing the number and detail of the special tab 
ulations it would provide, and by providing the tabulations for the native 
born on a sample basis rather than the complete enumeration data whicl 
were provided for the foreign born. The effects of the first restriction wer 
fairly simple but the implications of the sampling procedure are not s 
clear. However, since data for the native born were to be used primaril 
as a standard for comparison, the loss in precision was a small price t 
pay relative to the informational gain and the value of the tabulations fo 
the interpretation of post-war immigrant characteristics. Considering othe 
sources of error, the sampling error introduced by this procedure was con 
sidered to be insignificant. The sampling ratios utilized in the extraction o 
data from the 100 per cent census files for the native born are presented i 
Appendix D. 


There are several types of errors generally associated with censu 
data which must be taken into consideration when interpreting the signif 
cance of specific analyses. These errors are the result of under-enumeratiot 
over-enumeration, misclassification of individuals being enumerated, an 
errors in data processing. The significance of these errors depends in pa 
on the degree to which they are concentrated in specific segments of th 
population rather than distributed throughout the entire population. Comme 
examples of this are errors of under-enumeration associated with the vel 
youngest ages and the younger adults who are single and highly mobil 
Occasional attempts have been made to estimate the size and significance 
of these errors and several reports have been released which deal wit 


fay 4 DBS 99-516, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-6; DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bu 
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these matters.* While the evidence of these special studies confirms the 
existence of both errors of coverage and response variance in relation to 
the reporting of many characteristics, e.g., ethnic origin, official language, 
employment status, class of worker, etc., no attempt was made to correct 
the basic data. Not only were these estimates of error based on a very 
limited sample, but there are no generally accepted procedures by which 
such corrections could be made with any assurance that the data would 
in fact be more accurate. Estimates of response variance do serve as a 
guide to the difficulty of obtaining accurate information through standard 
census procedures, and provide, as well, a rough guide for the interpretation 
of differences in the distributions of characteristics for Several popu- 
lations. The problem is not unlike that of interpreting variations in data 
based on samples, €.g., income, fertility and mobility data in the 1961 
Census. 


Ethnic origin data have been Singled out repeatedly for criticism on 
the basis of their reputedly large response variance and on the basis that 
the concept of ethnicity is either meaningless or that it should not have 
any social, political or economic significance.® While much of this criticism 
which is directed to the problems of definition and collection of this 
particular type of data is legitimate, the proposed solutions offer little 
advantage in that they Suggest the substitution of other data,e.g., linguistic 
data for earlier generations on the father’s side, which is subject to the 
same difficulties as ethnic origin.’ 


The difficulties inherent in the determination of ethnic origin for 
some eighteen million people, of whom approximately 84 per cent are native 


41.P. Fellegi, Content Check of the 1961 Census of Population and Cover- 
ge Check of the 1961 Census of Population, Technical Memorandum (Census 
‘valuation Series) Nos. 1 and 2, Census Division, DBS, March 1968. For a more tech- 
ical exposition and analysis of the problem of response variance in the 1961 
census, see I.P. Fellegi, ‘‘Response Variance and Its Estimation’’, Journal of the 
Imerican Statistical Association, December 1964, pp. 1016-1041. 


| 5° These remarks apply only to the consideration of such characteristics as 
thnic origin, class of worker, occupation, etc., and their response variance. Esti- 
lates of net migration by age presented in Chapter Three utilized the standard 
trocedure for correcting the younger age groups for under-enumeration using the 
est available estimates. 


© For one of the best treatments of the conceptual and methodological prob- 
2ms associated with the concept of ethnic origin, see Norman B. Ryder, ‘‘The 
aterpretation of Origin Statistics’’, The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
‘olitical Science, November 1955, pp. 466-479. See also, Karol Krotki, ‘‘Some 
‘omments on Norman Ryder’s Article on Ethnic Origin’’, Technical Memorandum 
3eneral Series) No. 3, Census Division, DBS, July 1965. 


” For example, Fellegi (ibid. ) shows that twice the Square root of the response 
ariance (of an estimate of 10,000 persons) for English ethnic origin was 450 and 
” French ethnic origin, 350. For English and French mother tongues, it was 220 
ad 350, respectively. For official language spoken, it was 130 for English and 
50 for French. On the basis of these data, there is no reason to expect that obtain- 
‘g linguistic data for earlier generations on the father’s side would be any easier. 
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born, are recognized. The justification for inclusion of ethnic origin as a 
major dimension in the investigation of Canada’s immigrant population is 
the simple fact that ethnic groups are a significant component of its popu- 
lation. The complexities of the interrelationships between ethnicity and 
social class and the historical basis for Canada’s present ethnic mosaic 
have been made explicitly clear by Porter in his discussion of social class 
and ethnicity in The Vertical Mosaic.® As far as the difficulties of measure- 
ment are concerned, it is recognized that if there are differences in popu- 
lation characteristics associated with ethnicity, the relationships will be 
blurred to the extent that errors of ethnic identification and classification 
occur. It is also recognized that the greater the errors of classification, 
the more difficult it will be to find significant ethnic differentials. For the 
analyses of this monograph, the implications are clear. Ethnic differentials 
that are observed will tend to underestimate the ‘‘true’’ differences to the 
extent that definitional and classificatory errors have occurred. To put it 
another way, inability to find ethnic differentials will not conclusively 
prove their non-existence in Canada’s population. On the other hand, find- 
ing differences associated with ethnic origin groups as defined by the 
census would suggest that a more accurate determination of ethnicity would 
reveal even stronger relationships, provided that the errors of classification 
have been essentially random in nature. The problem is not so simple if the 
researcher is concerned with more than the identification of gross ethnic 
differences. The analysis of trends in size, composition, etc., through time, 
presents particularly difficult problems in that both definitional and con- 
textual changes can introduce highly disturbing factors that would tend to 
invalidate the researcher’s findings with respect to specific origin groups. 
For the most part, the analyses reported in subsequent chapters of this 
monograph have minimized problems of this kind by avoiding the use of 
detailed ethnic categories. The use of fewer categories will tend to reduce 
errors of misclassification of the kind mentioned above but not without é 
concomitant loss in information. 


In addition to these considerations, there are some general rules that 
should be observed by the reader who wishes to maximize the usefulness of 
data suspected of containing errors. These rules have been discussed by é 
number of writers but it would be difficult to improve on the set of rules 
presented by Stone in his introduction to another monograph in this series. ’ 


es cay Porter, The Vertical Mosaic, University of Toronto Press, 1965, pp. 
- 103. 


®° This problem is discussed briefly in DBS 99-516, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-6, 
pp. 6-9 and 6-10. An attempt to reconcile some of the more notable discrepancies 
may be found in The Basic 1961 Census Data on Immigration and Citizenship 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Report SR-2, Ottawa, 1963, pp. 63-72. 


*° Leroy O. Stone, Urban Development in Canada, 1961 Census Mo h 
DBS, 1967, p. 3. , sus nograph, 
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He (the reader) should (1) exercise considerable caution in the inter- 
pretation of small figures and small differences; (2) avoid emphasizing the 
exact numerical value of a figure and, instead, treat a figure as an approxi- 
mately correct indication of the true value which the figure is intended to 
measure; and (3) avoid emphasizing the exact values of differences between 
numbers and, instead, concentrate upon the systematic and substantively 
meaningful patterns of differences among the numbers in the table. 


1.3 BASIC CONCEPTS 


The concepts and terminology employed in this monograph are con- 
sistent with those used in the 1961 Census of Canada. In some cases, the 
categories for certain characteristics are more detailed and in some cases 
less detailed than those appearing in other census publications. Generally 
such variations are self-explanatory but for occupations and industry data, 
Where only the major categories are used, more detailed descriptions are 
provided for the convenience of the reader in Appendices F andG. 


The reader is cautioned to be careful when comparing data presented 
in this monograph with data published elsewhere to be certain that they 
are, in fact, comparable. For example, the type of income data judged to be 
most relevant for the analysis of immigrant populations was “‘total eamings’’ 
tather than just wages or salaries, or total income. Total eamings differ 
from wages and salaries in that they include income from self-employment. 
On the other hand, total earnings are less than total income to the extent 
that the respondent had income from such miscellaneous sources as old age 
pensions, retirement pensions, investments in stocks and bonds, etc. 
Generally, titles of tables and charts should be sufficiently explicit to 
alert the reader to problems of this kind. Where additional complexities are 
involved, they are elaborated in appropriate footnotes. 


Three concepts are of central importance to this monograph and, as 
such, warrant additional comment at this point. The concept of foreign born 
S relatively simple and needs little extra comment other than to indicate 
hat the basic distinction between native born and foreign born is the fact 
f birth in Canada as opposed to any other birthplace. Thus, while earlier 
*ensuses made the additional distinction between British born and foreign 
orn, this distinction is not made in this monograph. Any person not born 
n Canada is regarded as foreign born. The determination of the birthplace 
f foreign born presents somewhat greater difficulty in that the country of 
virth is determined as it was constituted at the time of the census rather 
han at the time of birth. Changes in boundaries, particularly in certain 
‘arts of Continental Europe, would tend to produce a certain amount of 
tror for those born in such areas. 


| The concept of ethnic origin is much more complex and has been the 
} 
ource of continuing debate as to both its usefulness and the best method 
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of classifying a population on this basis. This is particularly true in pop- ; 
ulations experiencing considerable ethnic intermarriage and where the 
paternal line of descent is used in determining ethnic origin of the children. 

Apart from these difficult definitional problems, there is also a tendency on 
the part of many to confuse the reality of their ethnic or cultural backgrounds” 
with their desire to assume a Canadian identity. Since the assimilation 

process does not appear to proceed with the same speed and efficiency in 

all cases, it is entirely possible that certain segments of the population | 
are, in fact, more Canadian on the basis of a given set of criteria than they 

are German, Danish or some other ethnic origin. Similarly, third-generation 

native born of Italian origin are quite likely to be more Canadian than 

second-generation native born. The point often overlooked is the fact that 

all persons have some ethnic origin, however near or far it may lie in the 

past. The determination of the social significance of these origins is a 

matter for empirical investigation rather than emotional debate. Whether or 

not people should be identified by their ethnic origin within the social, 

economic and political milieu is an entirely different matter from the 

problem of establishing the fact that people of differing ethnic origins (and 

cultural backgrounds) differ from each other in some meaningful way. 

Regardless of one’s emotional feelings, the conceptual problem remains the 

same. How does one identify these ethnic origins within the limitations of 

census data collection procedures? Actually, the question of concern to the 

reader of this monograph is ‘‘How has the concept of ethnic origin been 

defined in the 1961 Census of Canada, as well as inearlier censuses?” T he 

simplest and most concise answer is to quote in its entirety the discussion 

of the ethnic origin concept that has appeared in an earlier census pub- 

lication.” 


In the 1961 Census, each person was asked to report the ethnic 0 
cultural group that he or his ancestor (on the male side) belonged to o1 
coming to this continent. The basic purpose of this inquiry in the most recent 
census was the same as it had been at each decennial enumeration sinet 
Confederation —that is, to distinguish groups in the population having | 
similar cultural background. In actual practice, the results of this inquir 
have tended to provide a classification which was largely linguistic, an 
partly based on nativity, religion and other characteristics, since no singl 
attribute can be used exclusively to distinguish the various ethnic groups 
This fact was recognized in the 1961 Census and the Instruction Manu 
provided the enumerator with several alternate methods for establishing th 
ethnic or cultural group. It stated: ‘“‘If the respondent does not understaf 
the question as worded on the questionnaire (see above), you will ask tt 
language spoken by him on arrival, if he is an immigrant, or by his ancest 
on the male side on first coming to this continent... . If the respondent doe 
not understand the question as worded on the questionnaire or you cann 


11 DBS 99-516, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-6, pp. 6-1 to 6-3. 
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establish the ethnic or cultural group through the language of the ancestor, 
you will ask: ‘Is your ethnic or cultural group on the male side English, 
French, Jewish, Negro, North American Indian, Norwegian, Scottish, Ukrainian, 
etc.?? ?? In 1951, the enumerator was instructed to first attempt to obtain 
ethnic origin through a language criterion. In censuses Prior to 1951, a 
suggested wording for the origin question was not provided on the question- 
naire nor did the Instruction Manual indicate how the enumerator was to frame 
the question. In practice, the ‘‘racial Origin’’, as it was called, was probably 
obtained by citing examples as above, e.g., English, French, Jewish, etc. 


The use of language as a primary approach to the ethnic origin inquiry in 
1951 and as an alternate procedure in 1961 undoubtedly affected the histori- 
cal comparability of some origin groups such as Jewish, Negro, Native Indian 
and Eskimo for which the language criterion is not wholly applicable. 
Changes of concept in the classification of persons of non-white background 
in the 1951 and 1961 Censuses and the acceptance of replies such as 
“‘Canadian’’, ‘‘American’? and *““Unknown’’ to the ethnic inquiry also had 
some influence in this regard. Generally, it has always been census practice 
to determine a person’s ethnic or cultural group by tracing his descent through 
the lineage of the father. Thus, if a person’s father was German and his 
mother Norwegian, the Origin was entered as German. Persons of mixed 
coloured and white Parentage, however, were the exception to this rule prior 
to 1951. In these earlier censuses, children born of marriages between Negro 
and White, Chinese and White, etc., were recorded to the ethnic origin of the 
non-white parent. In the two most recent decennial censuses of 1951 and 
1961, the ethnic origin of such persons was determined in the same manner 
as the population generally, ice., by tracing descent through the father. Also, 
in 1941 and earlier years, persons of mixed white and Indian ancestry were 
recorded as ‘‘Half-breed’’, In 1951 and 1961 they were enumerated in the 
Same manner as other ethnic groups unless they were living on Indian 
Reserves in which case they were reported as ‘‘Native Indian’’. 


Unlike previous censuses, in 1951 and 1961 ‘Unknown’? was considered 
to be an acceptable reply to the ethnic Origin inquiry for persons who stated 
that, because of mixed ancestry or other reasons, they were unable to report 
a specific ethnic group. Also, in these censuses, enumerators were instructed 
to accept the answer ‘‘Canadian’’ or ‘‘American’’ if persons insisted on 
reporting these ethnic origins. In the 1961 Census, 118,185 persons reported 
their origin as *‘Canadian’’, 15,786 as ‘‘American”’ and 70,163 as ‘‘Unknown’’. 
The total of these groups represented slightly more than one per cent of the 
population — approximately the same proportion recorded a decade earlier. 


More detailed discussions of the ethnic origin concept and problems 
analysis have appeared elsewhere and are recommended reading for 


2tsons with research interests in this area.!? The actual instructions to 
lumerators for the ethnic origin and birthplace questions that appeared in 


e 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961 Censuses are included in Appendix E. 


” Department of Citizenship and Immigration, op. cit., pp. 63-72. See also, 


oman B. Ryder, op. cit., pp. 466-479. 
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1.4 THE EVOLUTION OF CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY 


1.4.1 EARLY IMMIGRATION AND ITS REGULATION — The character of 
Canada’s foreign-born population at any point in time is a reflection of 
immigration policy and its implementation during prior decades. For this 
reason, a brief review of Canada’s early immigration and the development of 
immigration policy and regulations is desirable for a fuller understanding of 


the analyses presented in this monograph. 


No other aspect of Canadian population has commanded as much at- 
tention in its relatively short history as has the foreign-born immigrant, his 
ethnic character, and its possible effect on the established cultural milieu. 
As early as 1760, French-speaking Canadians were concerned about the 
quality of the first British immigrants whom they described as ‘‘the most 
cruel, ignorant, rapacious fanatics who ever existed’’.’* There was also 
concern over the physical condition of arriving immigrants as well as their 
mental and moral qualities aggravated by lack of proper regulation and 
supervision of steamship companies as well as by the emigration policies 
of such countries as Great Britain who perceived emigration as a means of 
reducing the burdensome element of their own population. The Americar 
Revolution added its impetus to the growing influx of immigrants when 
refugees, disbanded troops and United Empire Loyalists made their way 
north to the remaining British colonies. 


Most of the early legislative measures enacted between 1794 anc 
1864 by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Lower Canada were concernet 
with the conditions of transport and the problems of caring for immigrants 
who, for a variety of reasons, were likely to become public charges. By 1827 
the Colonial Office had appointed a Chief Agent in Quebec whose re 
sponsibilities covered a wide range of concerns relating to immigrants an 
their settlement and, by 1852, a newly instituted Bureau of Agriculture wa: 
charged with the official duty of encouraging immigration. 


Immigration from the British Isles did not reach significant proportion: 
until the end of the Napoleonic wars but, by the time of Confederation il 
1867, the basic ethnic composition of the country was clearly determined 
The first census in 1871 showed 1,082,940 inhabitants of French origin an 
approximately 2,102,000 of British Isles origins, consisting of 846,00! 
Irish, 706,000 English and 549,900 Scottish. The Germans, with 202,000 
constituted the largest ethnic group after the British and French.** 


18 Quoted by Senator Léon-Mercier Gouin in his paper ‘‘French Canadian View 
on Immigration’’, presented at the McMaster University Invitational Symposium 0 
Population Growth and Immigration Into Canada, Hamilton, Ont., April 22, 194 
(mimeographed), pp. 11 and 12. 


147 Fora brief review of the history of Canada’s ethnic populations during th 
100 years following Confederation, see DBS, Canada One Hundred, 1867 - 196 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1967, pp. 82-99. 
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While the French in Canada have been traditionally concerned over 
immigration of non-French-speaking populations to Canada, there were 
others with similar anxieties about different elements within the continuing 
stream of immigrants. As early as 1794, an Act passed by Lower Canada 
provided for the appointment of commissioners for the purpose of examining 
the loyalty of American immigrants seeking to cross the border into British 

North America; a similar Act entitled ‘‘The Aliens Act of Nova Scotia’’ 
was passed in 1798.'° In 1815, the Nova Scotia Assembly expressed alarm 
over the influx of Negroes from Bermuda, and by the latter part of the 19th 
century there was growing concern over the Consequences of increasing 

numbers of Asiatics as well as other immigrants whose customs would 
appear to make their assimilation either difficult or impossible. These 
anxieties, whose roots extend back to the pre-Confederation era, have 
persisted throughout Canada’s history. Canada’s right to protect the basic 
character of its ethnic composition was again reaffirmed by Canada’s Prime 
Minister immediately following World War II when he publicly stated: ‘‘The 
policy of the Government is to foster the growth of the population of Canada 
by the encouragement of immigration. The Government will seek by legis- 
lation, regulation, and vigorous administration, to ensure thecareful selection 
and permanent settlement of such numbers of immigrants as can advan- 
tageously be absorbed in our national economy... . There will, I am sure, 
be general agreement with the view that the people of Canada do not wish, 
as a result of mass immigration, to make a fundamental alteration in the 
character of our population... .’’'° Perhaps this continuing concern over 
the character of arriving immigrants and its effect on Canada’s population, 
as well as the present attitude of the Government, can be better understood 
by means of a brief review of the history of its immigration legislation up 
to the time of World War II, and revisions of this legislation during the 
| post-war period. *’ 


45 DBS, Canada Year Book 1957-58, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1958, p. 168; 
and, Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, ‘‘Evolution 
of the Immigration Act’’, Ottawa (mimeographed), p. 1. 


| *© Comments made by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W.L. Mackenzie King, 
in a statement to the House of Commons, May 1, 1947, concerning Canada’s immi- 


gration policy and contained in Hansard, pp. 2644 - 2646. 


” This brief review is based primarily on information presented in a special 


article that appeared in the Canada Year Book 1957- 58, contributed by the Depart- 
‘ment of Citizenship and Immigration. See DBS, op. cit., pp. 154-170; and Immigra- 
tion Branch, op. cit., pp. 1 and 2. For a more detailed analysis of the changes in 
Canadian Government immigration policy from the time of Sir Clifford Sifton, see 
Mabel F. Timlin, ‘Recent Changes in Government Attitudes Towards Immigration’’, 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, Vol. 
‘XLIX, Sec. 2, 1954-1955, pp. 95-105, REMP Bulletin (Research Group for 
‘European Migration Problems), Vol. IV, No. 3, July/Sept. 1956, pp. 95-105. For an 
excellent historical analysis of immigration in its social, economic and political 
context for the periods 1763-1841 and 1841-1903, see Norman Macdonald, Canada, 
1763-1841, Immigration and Settlement: The Administration of the Imperial Land 
‘Regulations, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1931; and Canada Immigration and 
(Colonization, 1841-1903, Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 1968. 
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1.4.2 IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 1869 -1945'* — Canada’s first official 
attempt to control immigration through legislation came in 1869, just two 
years after Confederation. The British North America Act, Section 95; 
provided the basis for all subsequent legislation dealing with immigration 
by granting concurrent jurisdiction over both agriculture and immigration to 
the Provincial Legislatures and the Federal Parliament with paramount 
and overriding authority to the latter. Section 95 reads as follows: 


Agriculture and Immigration 


In each Province the Legislature may make laws in relation to Agri- 
culture in the Province, and to Immigration into the Province; and it is 
hereby declared that the Parliament of Canada may from Time to Time make 
laws in relation to Agriculture in all or any of the Provinces; and any Law 
of the Legislature of a Province relative to Agriculture or to Immigration 
shall have effect in and for the Province as long and as far as it is not 
repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


Starting with the first Immigration Act of 1869, four additional Immi- 
gration Acts were brought into effect in 1906, 1910, 1927 and 1952. These 
Acts specify the particular departments responsible for all matters of federal 
jurisdiction with respect to immigration and set out the terms and conditions 
under which any individual may enter Canada and the circumstances in which 
certain persons may be deported. While certain classes of immigrants are 
proscribed by Statute, the actual flow of immigrants and the classes of 
admissible persons are regulated under authority of Order in Council. Thus, 
the Acts are instruments for carrying out policy, while the actually stated 
policy and its implementation are the responsibility of the particular govern-. 
ment that happens to be in power. For this reason, both Canada’s immigra- 
tion experience and its history of immigration legislation are equally re- 
levant to this monograph. 


Act of 1869 — Statutes of Canada, 1869, Chapter 10 — This Act pro- 
vided for the maintenance by the Federal Government of Immigration 
Offices in England and at other points in the United Kingdom and Europe. 
Quarantine stations were also to be maintained at Halifax, Saint John, and 
Grosse Isle, Que., as well as Immigration Offices at Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton, and wherever else 
thought to be necessary. Provincial Legislatures retained the right to 
determine their own policy regarding settlement and colonization of un- 
cultivated lands and to appoint their own agents in Europe and elsewhere 
as they might desire. 


ze This brief chronology of major immigration legislation during the period 
1869- 1945 is based primarily on the paper prepared by the Immigration Branch, op. 
cit., pp. 3-9; 15 and 16. 


; 
{ 
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A “‘capitation’’ duty of $1.00 or $1.50 was required for every pas- 
Senger or immigrant above the age of one year (collected from Masters of 
vessels arriving at Canadian ports) according to whether or not the person 
had left the port of embarkation with the approval of the authorities. Ac- 
cording to the Act, Immigration Officers might spend sums of money for 
food, clothing, transportation and other assistance to immigrants intending 
to settle in Canada. 


The Act of 1869 foreshadowed those restrictions on entry that have 
developed into today’s prohibited classes. Provision was made for the ex- 
amination by the Medical Superintendent of the Quarantine Station of pas- 
Sengers upon arrival, and also a bond was required in the sum of $300 for 
every lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind or infirm person not belonging to an 
immigrant family, if, in the opinion of the Medical Superintendent, such 
person was likely to become a public charge. In addition, the Governor in 
Council was authorized to prohibit the landing of pauper or destitute 
immigrants until money was supplied by the Master of the vessel to provide 
for temporary support and transport to destination. 


An amendment in 1872 made provision through Proclamation by the 
Governor in Council for the prohibition of criminals and, by a consolidation 
of the Act (SC 1886, c. 65) and further amendment (SC 1887, c. 34), criminals, 
as designated by Proclamation, might be returned to the port of embarkation 
or sent elsewhere with the least possible delay. A further amendment in 
1902 (SC 1902, c. 14) prohibited the landing of diseased persons and re- 
quired the apprehension and return to the vessel from which he landed, any 
person who might have entered Canada in contravention of the Act. 


The first Act restricting and regulating Chinese immigration was 
given assent on July 20, 1885. It provided, inter alia, that every person of 
Chinese origin, on entering Canada, pay a tax of $50. Certain individuals, 
2.g., members of the diplomatic corps, other government representatives, 
their servants, tourists, merchants, scientists and students, were exempted 
irom this tax. Movement of Chinese to Canada was brought under closer 
egulation, while those already resident in Canada were required to register. 
This Act was further amended in 1886 to require that those who were exempt 
tom the tax, other than government representatives, should be in possession 
f Certificates of Identity specifying their occupation and their reasons for 
“oming to Canada. In 1887, provision for exempt admission of a woman of 
-hinese origin was made, if she was the wife of a person not of Chinese 
‘4igin and was deemed to be of the same nationality as her husband. In 
900, the exempt classes were extended to include children born in Canada 
€ parents of Chinese origin, the wives and children of merchants and the 
vives and children of clergymen, but the tax for the non-exempt was in- 
eased to $100. In 1903, the tax was increased to $500. 
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Act of 1906 — Statutes of Canada, 1906, Chapter 93 — The Immigration 
Branch was now a part of the Department of the Interior, having been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture in 1892. In the face of increasing 
numbers of immigrants arriving in Canada, the Immigration Act was again 
consolidated and new procedures were introduced. The immigrant was more 
precisely defined as ‘‘any steerage passenger or any work-a-way”’ on any 
vessel whether or not entered as a member of the crew... any saloon, 
second-class passenger or person who having been a member of the crew 
has ceased to be such, who upon inspection is not found to come within the 
class liable to exclusion from Canada; and any person arriving in Canada 
by railway train or other mode of travel, except any person who had pre- 
viously resided in Canada, or who was a tourist merely passing through 
Canada to another country. The Act provided for the appointment of additional 
Immigration Officers, and authorized the Governor in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister, to ‘‘make such orders and regulations, not in- 
consistent with this Act, as are considered necessary or expedient for the 
carrying out of this Act according to its true intent and meaning and for the 
better attainment of its objects’’. 


Immigrants prohibited from landing were defined as any person who 
was feeble-minded, an idiot, epileptic or insane or who has had an attack, 
of insanity within five years; persons afflicted with loathsome contagious. 
or infectious disease; paupers, professional beggars, vagrants, or a person. 
likely to become a public charge; criminals; and persons of undesirable. 
morality. The Act further provided for the deportation of prohibited im- 
migrants by the transportation company responsible for bringing them to 
Canada; and for the deportation of those who within two years after their 
arrival had become a charge upon public funds or an inmate of a gaol,’ 
hospital or charitable institution, or who had committed a crime involving 
moral turpitude. Provisions were made for setting up Boards of Inquiry at 
the port of entry ‘‘to consider and decide upon the case of any immigrant 
seeking admission to Canada’’ as well as for appeal procedures fordecisions| 
rendered by such Boards of Inquiry. | 


In 1907, the Act was amended to provide penalties for the owner or 
Master of any vessel who landed, or permitted to be landed, in Canada any 
prohibited immigrant. A further amendment in 1908 provided that “the 
Governor in Council may, by proclamation or order, whenever he considers 
it necessary or expedient, prohibit the landing in Canada of any specified 
class of immigrant or immigrants who have come to Canada otherwise than by 
continuous journey from the country of which they are natives or citizens 


and upon through tickets purchased in that country’’.’? An amendment to 


ED AN) ABCs provision, implemented on May 9, 1910, by Order in Council under the 
Act of 1910, was directed to the virtual exclusion of East-Indian origin immigrants. { 


I 
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the Chinese Immigration Act was also made in 1908 which dropped students 
from the exempt class but included teachers.?° 


Act of 1910 Statutes of Canada, 1910, Chapter 27 — This Act in- 
cluded definitions of ‘Canadian domicile’, ‘‘Canadian citizenship’’, 
“immigrant”? and ‘‘non-immigrant”’ classes, and further definitions of 
prohibited classes (chiefly medical). The prohibited and undesirable classes 
were expanded to include ‘‘any person other than a Canadian citizen who 
advocates in Canada the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of Great Britain or Canada, or other British dominion, colony, possession 
or dependency; or the overthrow by force or violence of constituted law and 
authority’’. 


The Governor in Council was authorized to make regulations requiring 
immigrants or tourists to possess a prescribed minimum amount of money, 
and to possess passports or penal certificates. Under this authority, 
tegulations were passed specifying monetary requirements according to the 
the season of the year for all immigrants, a monetary requirement of $200 
per person for immigrants of Asiatic origin, a regulation requiring passports 
or penal certificates, and the continuous journey requirement. 


An amendment in 1911 specified that Canadian domicile could be 
acquired only by a person having his domicile in Canada for at least 
three years after having been landed therein within the meaning of the 
Act, except in the case of a person who entered Canada before the passing 
of the Act, in which case Canadian domicile was acquired by such person 
taving his domicile in Canada for at least two years immediately following 
ais entry into Canada. 


In the same year (1911), the administration of the Chinese Immigration 
Act of 1885 was transferred to the Immigration Branch of the Department of 
terior. As a result of this transfer, a ruling was subsequently made in 


1914 that the Labour Exclusion Order then in effect and passed under the 
mmigration Act applied to Chinese as well as to other nationalities.?! 


Ither regulations passed in 1919 under the authority granted by the Act of 
910 prohibited the entry of skilled or unskilled labour to British Columbia, 


and the entry of enemy aliens or immigrants who had been enemy aliens 
luring the war. In addition, any immigrant of the Doukhobor, Hutterite or 
Tennonite class was also denied entry to Canada. 


20 It is also of interest to note at this point that Japanese immigrants who had 
egun to arrive in British Columbia as early as 1896 were becoming of increasing 
‘Oncern. As a result, from 1908 onward, a series of gentlemen’s agreements were 
tade between the two countries which restricted the number of Japanese immigrants 
‘ntil an agreement was reached in 1928 limiting entry to only 150 annually. 


71 In 1906, the immigration of foreigners under contract to perform labour in 
vanada was prohibited. 
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The newly established Department of Immigration and Colonization 
took charge of immigration matters after October 1917. After the war and 
until 1923, immigrants not destined for farm work or domestic service were 
still subject to monetary requirements. In January 1923, the following 
amendments to the immigration requirements were made: admission of 
Asiatic immigrants was restricted to bona fide agriculturists, farm labourers, 
female domestic servants, and the wife or child under 18 years of age of 
any person legally admitted to and resident in Canada, who was ina 
position to receive and care for his dependants, and each immigrant was 
required to possess $250; other races were restricted to the same classes 
as above (except United States citizens and British subjects by reason of 
birth or naturalization in Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Australia and the Union of South Africa)’* and the monetary 
requirement was dropped; and a formal passport requirement was instigated 
including the necessity for a visa by a Canadian Immigration Officer on the 
Continent of Europe, or a British diplomatic or consular officer elsewhere. 


Beginning in 1925, a series of agreements were made whereby the 
Canadian railways were given the responsibility for the recruitment and for- 
warding of immigrants from the ‘‘non-preferred’’ central, east, south and 
southeast European countries. In 1923, a revised Chinese Immigration 
Act (an Act respecting Chinese Immigration) was assented to. All 
persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance or citizen- 
ship, were subject to this Act, entry or landing being confined to diplomats, 
Canadian-born children of Chinese race or descent, merchants and students. 
It provided for the re-registration of all persons of Chinese origin in Canada 
within 12 months of the Act coming into force. Chinese wishing to visit 
their homeland were required to register outward and inward, and were to 


j 


be considered as immigrants if absent over two years. | 


Act of 1927 —- Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 93 — This 
Act was essentially a consolidation as no major changes were made in the 
Act of 1910. In 1928, medical inspection prior to sailing was introduced and 
Japanese immigration was limited by an agreement to 150 per year. In 1929, 
the Contract Labour Order was passed to prevent the importation to Canada 
of labour that was not required and whose coming would displace Canadian 
labour, while at the same time not interfering with the admission of immi- 
grants Coming on their own and seeking employment after their arrival. As 


the economic depression continued, more restrictive regulations were 
imposed. In 1930, for example, Asiatic immigration was restricted to the 


ie ee This restriction effectively barred non-white British subjects by limiting 

British Subjects’? to Commonwealth countries with predominantly white popula- 
tions. The particular difficulty with this solution was the thought that it interfered 
with the rights of British subjects to move freely from one part of the Commonwealth 
to another. (| 


| 
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wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age of any Canadian citizen 
resident in Canada who was in a position to receive and care for his 
dependants. The following year, immigration was restricted to certain 
British subjects and United States citizens; the wife and unmarried children 
under 18, or fiancé(e), of a legal resident of Canada; and “‘an agriculturist 
having sufficient means to farm in Canada’’. 


World War II brought regulations into effect in 1939, prohibiting the 
entry or landing in Canada of enemy aliens unless detained under Defence 
of Canada Regulations or where such aliens could show that they were 

opposed to the enemy government. The only other major development during 
this period was administrative in nature, whereby the Department of Immi- 

gration and Colonization was abolished and Immigration became a branch of 
the newly established Department of Mines and Resources. 


1.4.3 CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION POLICY DURING THE POST-WORLD- 
WAR-II PERIOD — Post-war developments in Canada brought about a need 
to change the existing immigration regulations. They remained restrictive 
with respect to enemy aliens, but were eased to assist in the humanitarian 
effort to relocate refugees and displaced persons and to help ease the 
| growing labour shortage during the post-war period of economic growth. The 
‘Department of Citizenship and Immigration was established by an Act and 
became effective in January 1950. While it is not feasible to present all of 
‘the regulations enacted during this period, those having particular relevance 
for the understanding of post-war immigration are presented in somewhat 
abbreviated form under the following headings.”° 


Admissible Classes 


| PC 7318 (SEPTEMBER 21, 1944), in conjunction with Orders in 
Council PC 858 (February 9, 1945) and PC 4044 (September 26, 1946), pro- 
vided facilities for the admission of dependants of members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces who had married while serving abroad. Difficulties were 


eo ered because of a shortage of shipping facilities during 1946. The 


transportation situation eased during 1947 and an estimated 64,451 depend- 
ants were brought to Canada before the movement was completed. 


PC 371, AS AMENDED BY PC 1734 (May 1, 1947), expanded the 
‘categories of admissible persons from those specified in PC 695 of March 


' 
: 


> Information on Orders in Council presented in this Section dealing with 
immigration legislation during the post-World-War-II period from 1946 to 1961, was 
obtained directly from the Canada Gazette. While only a sample of the more relevant 
Orders in Council have been presented, it should be noted that for the early post- 
wat period, the Canada Gazette was not a complete source for all Orders in Council. 
Not until 1950 was there an Act requiring their publication within 30 days after 
their promulgation. For this reason, many of the Orders in Council up to 1950 deal- 
ing with refugees and displaced persons were not readily available and were there- 
fore not included in this review. 
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21, 1931, to include ‘‘the wife or husband; son, daughter, brother or sister, ) 
together with husband or wife and unmarried children if any; the father or 
mother; the orphan nephew or niece under 21 years of age; of any person 
legally resident in Canada who is in a position to receive and care for” 
such relatives. The term ‘orphan’ used in this eAauee means a child be- 
reaved of both parents.’’ Also admissible was any ‘‘person entering Canada 
for the purpose of marriage to a legal resident thereof; provided the prosbecs 
tive husband is able to maintain his intended wife’’. In addition, ‘an 
agriculturist having sufficient means to farm in Canada’’, or any ‘entering 
Canada to farm when destined to a father, father-in-law, son, son-in-law, 
brother, brother-in-law, uncle, or nephew engaged in agriculture as his” 
principal occupation who is in a position to receive such immigrant and | 
establish him on a farm; a farm labourer entering Canada to engage in 
assured employment; a person experienced in mining, lumbering, or logeingl 
entering Canada to engage in assured employment in any one of such 
industries’’. 


PC 1329 SUSPENDING PC 1413 OF AUGUST 7, 1929 — This. 
Order in Council suspended the Contract Labour Order prohibiting the 
landing of contract labour other than farmers, farm labourers and house 
workers or any contract labourer where the Minister of Mines and Resources} 


was satisfied that his labour or service was required in Canada. 
) 


PC 23 (JANUARY 7, 1914) revoked in November 1957 the provisiogyl 


of the ‘‘continuous journey’’ regulation. 


| 


PC 2047 (MAY 29, 1947) provided for processing and handling 
German scientists who might come to Canada for work for an initial work | 
period of one year, subject to renewal for an additional year. 


PC 4614 (NOVEMBER 12, 1947) waived provisions of PC 695 to. 
permit entry of 70 terrazzo workers to be employed by member firms of the 
Canadian Terrazzo and Mosaic Contractors’ Association. PC 980 (MARCH 
1, 1949) permitted the entry of 50 more terrazzo workers. | 


PC 4849 (DECEMBER 24, 1947) permitted the landing in Canada of. 
any non-immigrant who had served in the Armed Forces and was honourably 


discharged, subject to provincial approval and provided that such person was” 
not a member of the Asiatic race. | 


PC 4893 (DECEMBER 3, 1947) permitted the admission of 500 
Maltese to be employed as general labourers until such time as they had 
gained a knowledge of Canadian customs and methods. PC 4535 (SEPTEM-) 
BER 7, 1949) permitted an additional 300 Maltese to come to Canada at a 
rate of 50 per month beginning April 1, 1950. 
| 
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PC 4186 (SEPTEMBER 16, 1948) expanded the admissible cate- 
gories of PC 4849 by adding ‘‘A citizen of France entering Canada from 
| France, who has sufficient means to maintain himself until he has secured 
_employment’”’. PC 5593 (DECEMBER 10, 1948) further specified that the 
citizen of France entering Canada from France must have been born in 
Immrance. On October 17, 1951, PC~5573. further elaborated “citizen of 
| France’’ to include those born in St. Pierre and Miquelon and entering 

Canada from St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


PC 2856 (JUNE 9, 1950) — While an Order in Council, as early as 
| 1919 created a general excluded class, deemed undesirable because of 
climatic, cultural and other general factors, PC 2856 reaffirmed the 
position that a person may enter Canada provided he can satisfy the Minister 
that “‘he is a suitable immigrant having regard to the climate, social, 
- education, industrial, labour, or other conditions or requirements of Canada; 
and is not undesirable owing to his peculiar customs, modes of life, 
_methods of holding property, or because of his probable inability to be- 
come readily adapted and integrated into the life of a Canadian community 
and to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time 
after his entry’’. 


Refugees, Displaced Persons and Enemy Aliens 


PC 3112 (JULY 23, 1946) was one of the first Orders in Council 
providing for refugees and persons displaced by the war. Provisions were 
made for the selection and placement in agricultural activities of 4,000 
Single ex-members of the Polish Armed Forces who served with the Allied 
Forces in World War II. This was amended further in 1947 to 4,527. 


On November 7, 1946, the Prime Minister announced governmental 
approval of emergency measures to assist in the resettlement of refugees 
-and D.P.s in camps in Europe. Canada would co-operate with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees (IRO) in the selection of displaced 
persons for settlement in Canada. By March 1947, Canadian inspection 
teams were in Europe and in April 1947 the first of many displaced persons 
left for Canada.”* 


PC 1647 (APRIL 29, 1947) waived provisions of PC 695 to permit 
the entry of 1,000 Jewish orphaned children under the age of 18 years. 
Another 1,000 orphaned children between the ages of five and 16 years were 
permitted entry by Order in Council, PC 3396 (AUGUST 3, 1948); and on 
September 22, 1948, an additional 210 orphaned Jewish children under the 
age of 18 were permitted entry. 


74 Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, “Canadian 
‘Immigration — Aims and Objectives, 1946-1955’, March 8, 1956 (mimeographed), 
[\D. 3. 
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PC 2180 (JUNE 6, 1947) was one of the earliest Orders in Council 
providing for the admission of displaced persons. The initial provision was 
for transportation, reception and distribution of 5,000 displaced persons, 
but this limitation was periodically revised until it reached 40,000 on 
October 5, 1948, by Order in Council PC 3721. During this period, the 
definition of displaced persons was extended toinclude citizens of Czecho- 
slovakia who had fled from that country to Occupied Europe, by PC 3371 
(JULY 28, 1948). 


During the latter part of 1948 and in 1949, Canada was faced with a 
rather unusual refugee problem in the form of a relatively small but unusual 
seaborne invasion. The first to arrive were 29 Estonians aboard their own 
motor vessel, the Astrid. They were shortly followed by three vessels 
carrying 145 Estonians, Poles, Finns and Latvians. These refugees 
were admitted under special Orders in Council waiving the current immi- 
gration regulations — PC 3750 (AUGUST 25, 1948) and PC 3963 (SEPTEM- 
BER 2, 1948). On August 2, 1949, the vessel Parnu arrived in Halifax 
carrying 140 refugees of Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian and Polish national- 
ities. The last of the refugee fleet, the Sarabande and the Amanda, arrived 
in Canada on August 19 and 23, 1949, from Sweden carrying 276 passengers 
of Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Russian, Romanian, Finnish 
and Polish nationalities. Again, in each case, the Canadian Government 
responded by waiving the necessary immigration restrictions to permit 
their entry as refugees.”* 


Between 1947 and 1952, the resettlement brought a total of 165,697 
displaced persons to Canada through the auspices of both the IRO and the 
Canadian Christian Council for the Resettlement of Refugees (CCCRR). The 
skills brought to Canada were varied and many, illustrated in part by the 
list on p. 21 of occupations of displaced persons approved by the Canadian’ 
examination teams between March 1947 and 1949.?° | 


PC 2908 (JULY 31, 1947) revoked PC 1373 (APRIL 9, 1946) 
relative to nationals of Finland, Hungary, Italy and Romania who were no 
longer considered as enemy aliens for immigration purposes. PC 4850 
(NOVEMBER 26, 1947) provided for the exclusion of enemy aliens except 
those who could satisfy the Minister that they were opposed to an enemy 
government. Additional exceptions were made by PC 1606 (MARCH 28, 
1950) to include close relatives and the prospective husband or wife of a 
person legally resident in Canada, and immigrants of German ethnic origin 


75 Passport and restrictive regulations waived by Order in Council PC 5009 
(September 30, 1949) for passengers of the motor vessel Parnu, and by PC 5521 


(November 1, 1949) for the 276 passengers who arrived from Sweden on the Sarabande 
and Amanda. 


d 
\ 


| 
2° Immigration Branch, op. cit., p. 3 | 
| 
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who were displaced persons or refugees who were not German nationals on 
September 1, 1939; and PC 4364 (SEPTEMBER 14, 1950) which revoked 
earlier restrictions and placed Germans on the same basis as other 
Europeans. On July 31, 1952, PC 3689 revoked the remaining restrictions 
of PC 4364 regarding enemy nationals. 


‘ Number of ‘ Number of 
Occupation birscne Occupation pacsons 
feeWood workers ....%..0.%. 5562205115.) Pur workers 9... se050205% 500 
BEMEMIUTVETS) 5c cic sc 0.4 oles etic lereis 3,700 | 16. Sugar workers.......... 675 
[v3 Railway workers ........ 2,530 17. Farm workers .......... 8,250 
@eoteel workers ........0-. 375 |18. Heavy labourers........ 500 
5. Aluminum workers ....... 76 19s Carpenters! |... ce'. Sek < oc 50 
6. Foundry workers ........ 65 |20. Cabinet-makers ........ 112 
' 7. Construction workers .... 216 |21. Community workers ..... 40 
| 8. Hydro construction workers 2,700 | 22. Jewellery craftsmen .... 15 
9. Clothing industry workers 2,507 | 23. Stonemasons........... 25 
(10. Millinery workers........ 200) |.24.: Bricklayers .. . «+ .6..6sies 2S 
\11. Textile workers ......... SOOM Jom lasterers scm ee | ee 25 
112. Shoe workers ........... 103 
PSmDOMEStICS |< 3). /si25 0/5 wicis oles 11,000 
BETMNUES.CS) .. 10.012, 4, 0/00 [0 > a0) 0.8 500 TOtGlhe ey not 2 teres Aare 38,400 


Asian Immigration 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 was repealed on May 14, 1947. 
from that date on, Chinese immigration came under the provisions of PC 
2115. Restrictions were eased somewhat by PC 783 (FEBRUARY 17, 
1950) which waived earlier restrictions so that possession of unexpired 
yassports was no longer required for Chinese wives or unmarried children 
inder the age of 18 of a Canadian citizen legally resident in Canada. On 
Jecember 28, 1950, earlier Orders in Council were again amended (PC 6229) 
0 provide for the admission of husbands of Asian racial origin in addition to 
vives of Canadian citizens legally admitted to and resident in Canada, and 
it the same time raised the age limit for unmarried children from 18 to 21 
years of age. 


In 1951, special agreements were concluded with the Governments of 
ndia, Pakistan and Ceylon by which nationals of those countries were 
yxempted from the Order in Council PC 2115 (SEPTEMBER 16, 1930) 
estricting the immigration of Asiatics. The agreements provided for 150 
‘ationals of India, 100 nationals of Pakistan, and 50 nationals of Ceylon 
° be admitted to Canada annually, in addition to those close relatives 
‘ormally admissible from other Asian countries. Changes in the definition 
if admissible relatives were made in 1954 and 1956; and in 1958 (PC 
958-7), the numbers of nationals permitted entry each year from India, 
‘akistan and Ceylon were increased to 300, 100 and 50, respectively. 


| 21 
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Act of 1952— Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 325 


As with prior Immigration Acts, the accumulation of amendments 
created inconsistencies and complexities that required clarification and 
simplification. In addition, increased immigration during the first half of 
the 1951-61 decade in conjunction with the increased importance of air 
travel and Canada’s changing position in international affairs provided 
further grounds for revision of the existing Immigration Act. As in prior 
Acts, Section 61 of the Act granted the Governor in Council the authority to 
make the necessary regulations for carrying into effect the purposes and 
provisions of the Act, including: 


... the prohibiting or limiting of admission of persons by reason of (i 
nationality, citizenship, ethnic group, occupation class, or geographical area 
of origin, (ii) peculiar customs, habits, modes of life or methods of holding 
property, (iii) unsuitability having regard to the climatic, economic, social, 
industrial, educational, labour, health, or other conditions or requirements 
existing, temporary or otherwise, in Canada or in the area or country from or 
through which such persons come to Canada, or (iv) probable inability tc 
become readily assimilated or to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after their admission. 


Specific regulations were established by PC 1953-859 (MAY 26, 
1953). Item (i) above is spelled out in Section 20 (1) as follows: | 


Subject to the provisions of this Act... a person may be admitted if he 

is found to fall within one of the following: (a) British subjects by birth o 
naturalization in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand or the Unior 
of South Africa and citizens of Ireland; (b) Citizens of the United States ° 
America; and (c) citizens of France born in France or in Saint -Pierre anc 
Miquelon Islands; and if such person has sufficient means to maintain himsel 
until he has secured employment. ) 
/ 

On May 24, 1956, PC 1956-785 amended Section 20 (1) by spelling out 

the classes of admissible persons by country or area of geographic origin it 
much greater detail as follows: 


(a) a person who is a British subject by birth or by naturalization in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa, é 
citizen of Ireland, a citizen of France born or naturalized in France or in St. 
Pierre and Miquelon Islands, or a citizen of the United States of America . « «j 
(b) a person who is a citizen by birth or naturalization of Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Italy 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, or Switzerland 


or who is a refugee from a country of Europe, if such person undertakes t 


come to Canada for placement under the auspices of the Department, or if the 
Department has given its approval thereto, for establishment in a business. 


trade, or profession or in Agriculture; (c) a person who is a citizen by birt! 
| 
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or naturalization of Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Turkey, or any country of Europe 
or of a country of North America, Central America, or South America, if such 
person is the husband, wife, son, daughter, brother, sister, as well as the 
husband or wife and the unmarried children under 21 years of a 
of a Canadian citizen or of a person legally admitted to Cana 
residence who is residing in Canada and who has applied for 
and is in a position to receive and care for any such person; or (d) a person 
who is a citizen of a country other than a country referred to in paragraphs 
(a), (b), (c), or in Section 21, if such person is the husband, the wife, or the 
unmarried child under 21 years of age, the father where he is over 65, or the 

mother where she is over 60, of a Canadian citizen residing in Canada who 
has applied for and is in a position to receive and care for any such person, 
but no such child shall be landed in Canada unless his father or his mother, 
as the case may be, is landed in Canada concurrently with him. 


ge, the fiancé(e) 
da for permanent 
atly such person 


The additional grounds prohibiting the admission of persons toCanada 
specified in Items (ii), (iii) and (iv) of Section 61 of the Immigration Act of 
.952 were specified in essentially the same language in Section 20 (4) of 
PC 1953-859. As a result of a Supreme Court decision which held Regula- 
ion 20 (4) to be ultra vires, further amendments were made. Instead of 
stating the general character of certain undesirable classes, the amended 
egulations required that most classes of immigrants be in possession of 
some form of evidence of pre-examination, e.g., a visa, medical card, or 
we-examination letter. 


As a result of the 1952 Immigration Act, the landing of any Asian was 
imited to the wife, husband, or the unmarried children under 21 years of 
ge of any Canadian citizen resident in Canada who was in a position to 
sceive and care for his dependants. PC 1956-785, in referring to admis- 
ible persons by country, provided that Asian nationals of non-Asiatic 
ountries were no longer to be distinguished from other nationals of their 
ountry. On December 20, 1957, PC 1957-1675 enabled residents (non- 
itizens) to sponsor the admission from Asia and other countries of their 
Pouses, unmarried minor children and aged parents. Previously, in the 
ase of most Asian and African countries, this privilege had been reserved 
ot citizens of Canada. 


| While the emphasis of the preceding review of legislation and regu- 
ations has been of necessity focused on its restrictive aspects, it would 
2 a mistake to assume that Canada has not had a positive attitude toward 
amigration, particularly during the post-World-War-II period. Several steps 
ere taken to encourage a greater flow of immigrants to Canada during 
lese years when it became apparent that a combination of rapid post-war 
2onomic development and a scarcity of labour resulting from the low birth 


tes of the 1930s would produce a rising demand for more workers. 


Problems of post-war recovery in Europe and the United Kingdom 
oduced certain obstacles to the recruitment of immigrants, but the Govern- 
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ment of Canada took a number of steps to make immigration more attractive 
and feasible. To alleviate the transportation problem, the Government 
entered into agreements with Cunard White Star, Limited, to provide ad- 
ditional shipping space, and with Trans-Canada Air Lines in December 
1950 to fly immigrants from the United Kingdom at reduced rates. To 
supplement these steps, the Assisted Passage Loan Scheme was put into 
effect on February 1, 1951, to provide interest-free loans to those needing 
financial aid whose skills were in short supply in Canada.?” The Govern- 
ment also took steps to assist those confronted with restrictions imposed 
on the export of foreign currency by amending its Settlers’ Effects Regula- 
tions to permit immigrants to bring the goods and equipment necessary 
fortheir establishment into Canada on a duty-free basis.?* In terms of a more 
general activity designed to encourage immigration, Canada established 
immigration offices throughout Europe and the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of disseminating unbiased information about Canada to potential 
immigrants. 


One additional change in immigration policy must be mentioned at 
this point even though it occurred subsequent to the 1961 Census and lies 
beyond the immediate concern of this monograph. On February 1, 1962, the 
immigration regulations were amended to specify that ‘‘anyone, regardless 
of origin, citizenship, country of residence, or religious belief, who is 
personally qualified by reason of education, training, skills, or othe 
special qualifications’’ is eligible to apply for permanent admission ti 
Canada. ‘‘In practice, the personal qualifications and attributes of the 
applicant for admission are related to the needs and interests of Canadiai 
society in any of its diversities — economic, social, or cultural.”’” This, ° 
course, represents a major development in the further evolution of Canada’: 
immigration policy, and its potential significance for changes in Canada’: 
ethnic composition is very great. Whether or not this most recent liberaliz 
ation does in fact change the character of immigration to any significan 
degree remains to be demonstrated. a 


28 Ibid. 


wee, SCO 5: | 
7 Ibid., p. 6. | 

| 

29 DBS, Canada Year Book 1965, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1965, p. 205. { 
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Chapter Two 


IMMIGRATION AND THE CHANGING 
FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


The foreign-born population increased in size during eight of the ten 
decades following Confederation, reaching 2,844,263, or 15.6 per cent of 
‘he total population in 1961. However, the rate of growth of the foreign born 
Jeclined every decade between the peak immigration years of the 1901 -11 
decade and World War II and, during the depression decade, experienced 
me of its few actual numerical declines. The onset of World War Ii and 
ts aftermath completely changed the immigration picture and produced a 
nodest increase in the foreign born between 1941 and 1951. During the 
.951-61 decade, this component of the population experienced a percentage 
mcrease of 38.1 per cent, a rate considerably higher than the 28.8 per cent 
ncrease for the native born. These variations in growth rates are clearly 
liscernible in Chart 2.1 which shows changes in both native and foreign- 
»orn populations during the post-World-War-II period and for the pre-war 
rears dating back to 1851. 


During the 110-year span of time for which these data are presented, the 
oreign born never constituted more than 22.3 per cent of the total popu- 
ation, a proportion achieved in 1921 and very closely approximated both 
2 1911 and in 1931. Chart 2.2 juxtaposes the percentage distribution of the 
oreign born and annual number of immigrant arrivals since 1901 to show 
Ow variations in the foreign-born population reflect variations in immigra- 
on. The relationship is apparent even though the direct effect is dim- 
lished by emigration of foreign born, deaths of immigrants, and variations 
1 the growth rate of the native born. 


While the foreign born have never exceeded one fourth of the total 
opulation, their significance has been considerably greater for certain 
2gments of the population structure. The following Sections examine more 
osely the changing character of Canada’s immigrants and the foreign born 
ith respect to country of birth, ethnic origin, sex, age, marital status 
ad religious composition. 

im) 
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CHART 2.1 


GROWTH OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 
CANADA, 1851-1961 
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Sources: DBS 92-545, 1961 Census, Bul. |.2-5, Table 34, 1901-61; 1931 Census of Canada, 


Vol.I, Table la, p.348, 1851-91 for total population. Data for foreign born are also 
contained in this volume, but only for |871-9I. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANADA’S ETHNIC STRUCTURE 


CHART 2.2 


PERCENTAGE FOREIGN BORN AND NUMBER OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, 
CANADA, |I90I-6| 
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Sources: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul.7.!-7, Table!; Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Immigration Statistics, 1965, Table 1A. 


2 CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANADA’S ETHNIC STRUCTURE 


Early settlement of Canada was accomplished by Europeans and its 
‘tmanency guaranteed by their high fertility. The basic ethnic character of 
anada’s population was the product of unique historical circumstances and 
‘ents. The French became the first of two ““founding races’’ by virtue of 
eir success in establishing settlements in the New World beginning in 
04. The British became the second through their acquisition of control 
er these settlements following the Seven Years’ War, and the arrival of 
lited Empire Loyalists after the American Revolution. Thus, while the 
iginal European population was predominantly French, by 1851 the 
itish population of Upper Canada, estimated at 952,000, exceeded that 
| the older French province of Lower Canada. In 1871, four years after 
federation, 60.5 per cent of Canada’s 3,486,000 were of British Isles 
igins, and 31.1 per cent were of French origin. 


| The significance of migration and fertility differed considerably with 
spect to the growth of populations of French and British Isles origins, 
t for both groups combined fertility was sufficiently high to produce a 
sident population that was never less than 75 per cent native born during 
» post-Confederation period. The basic ethnic composition of the popula- 


‘1 was essentially set before 1867. 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION ) 
2.2.1 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS — By 
the turn of the century, the character of the migrant streams between Canada 
and other countries was beginning to change. It is true that the changes 
were not sufficiently consistent to be easily observed in the data presente¢ 
inCharts 2.3 and 2.4 showing annual immigrant arrivals by area of origin anc 
by major ethnic origin groups. It must be remembered that the direct effects 
of immigrant arrivals on the ethnic structure of the receiving population are 
mediated by ethnic differentials in emigration, mortality and fertility. Thus, 
the data in Charts 2.3 and 2.4 are only suggestive of the actual effects: 
Both show, indirectly, the declining significance of immigrants from the 
United Kingdom and of British Isles origins. In terms of absolute numbers. 
immigrants from the United Kingdom have not been able to exceed thei) 
high of 156,984 immigrant arrivals in 1913. There was a surge of immigra 
tion to Canada in 1957 because of unsettled conditions in Europe but, o 
the total of 282,164 immigrants, only 114,347 were from the United Kingdom 


Changes in the ethnic composition of immigrant arrivals are mor 
apparent in Chart 2.5. With the exception of the period from 1939 to 1948 
the proportion of arriving immigrants of British Isles origins has bee; 
steadily declining. The rather significant exceptions that did occur durin; 
World War II and the immediate post-war years occurred at a time when thi 
number of artivals was relatively small in comparison to total immigratio! 
following World War II. | 


Neither country of birth nor ethnic origin census data, which ar 
relevant for these analyses, is completely adequate for the purpose. Country 
of birth is not infallible as an indicator of the immigrant’s ‘‘true’’ ethni: 
character, although it is probably more reliable than the latter type of data 
Increasing mobility of populations as well as the perpetual struggle ove 
national boundaries and periodic transfers of ethnic populations from on 
national sovereignty to another has reduced considerably any one-to-on. 
correspondence that might have existed between the boundaries of ethni. 
populations and political entities. On the other hand, direct attempts t 
ascertain ethnic origins of individuals during regular census operation 
have been somewhat less than completely successful.’ However, eac 
type of data provides information on certain groups not identifiable by th 
other, e.g., immigrants from the United States and immigrants of Jewis 
origin. For these reasons, both types of data are utilized in the followin 
analyses. 

1 For a discussion of some of the difficulties associated with the analysis ¢ 
ethnic origin data, see the report published by the Economic and Social Researc 
Division of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, The Basic 1961 Censu 
Data on Immigration and Citizenship, Report SR-2, Ottawa, September 1963, Pp) 
63-72. See also, Norman B. Ryder, ‘‘The Interpretation of Origin Statistics’’, Th 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, November 1955, pp. ” 466 


479; and Karol Krdétki, ‘‘Some Comments on Norman Ryder’s Article on Ethn) 
Origin’’, Technical Memorandaci (General Series) No. 3, DBS, July 1965. 
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CHART 2.3 


ANNUAL IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, BY AREA OF ORIGIN, 


CANADA, !901-6| 
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| 1939 Canada Year Book, p.157, 1908-38. 
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CHART 2.4 


ANNUAL IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, BY MAJOR ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, 
CANADA, 1926-61 
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Sources: 1962 Canada Year Book, p.167,1961;, 196! Canada Year Book, p.188, 1958-60; 1959 Canada Year 
Book, p.182, 1955-57; 1956 Canada Year Book, p.185, 1952-54; 1952-53 Canada Year Book, 
p.169, 1949-51; 1950 Canada Year Book, p.189, 1946-48; 1946 Canada Year Book, p.185, 
ee: 1942 Canada Year Book, p.156,!1938-40; 1939 Canada Year Book,pp.158 and 159, 
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CHART 2.5 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF ANNUAL IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS 
BY MAJOR ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, CANADA, 1926-6| 
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| Sources: 1962 Canada Year Book,p.167,1961;, 1961 Canada Year Book ,p.188,1958-60; 1959 Canada Year Book, 
p.182,1955-57; 1956 Canada Year Book,p.185,1952-54; 1952-53 Canada Year Book,p.169,1949-51; 
1950 Canada Year Book,p,189,1946-48; 1946 Canada Year Book ,p.185,1941-45; 1942 Canada Year Book, 
p.156,1938-40; 1939 Canada Year Book, pp.158 and 159, 1926-37. 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION | 
2.2.2 FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1901 : 
61 — The net effect of changes in the character of arriving immigrants and 
differentials in emigration and mortality by country of origin on the resident 
foreign-born population since 1901 may be seen in Chart 2.6.Most important 
is the changing position of the combined British and United States sources 
during this 60-year period. As recently as 1901, 78.5 per cent of all foreign- 
born residents were from these countries or, more specifically, 60.2 per 
cent from the United Kingdom (including 2.3 per cent from other Common- 
wealth countries) and 18.3 per cent from the United States. However, by 
1961, only 45.8 per cent were from these areas, with 34.1 and 10.0 per cent 
from the United Kingdom and the United States, respectively. Interestingly, 
the proportion born in England and Wales remained almost consistent, being 
approximately 67 per cent of all those born in the United Kingdom since 
1911. 


While the proportion born in Northern and Western Europe increased 
from 8.2 to 16.3 per cent, an increase primarily reflective of German and 
Netherlands immigrants during the post-war period, those who had beer 
born in Central, Eastern and Southern Europe increased from 10.1 to 34.3 
per cent during the same interval. For these latter groups, the southerr 
Europeans experienced the largest percentage increase, while the easterr 
Europeans consistently contributed the largest proportion. The proportior 
born in Asiatic and other countries remained relatively constant at about 
two per cent. | 


In terms of the major concern of this analysis, the limitation of these 
data lies in the fact that the ethnic origins of immigrants do not alway: 
correspond to their countries of birth as classified by the census. Thus) 
the origins for those born in the United States remain hidden, and those o 
Jewish origin born in any country are unidentifiable. For this reason anc 
in order to obtain a more complete picture of the contribution of the foreigt 
born to the total ethnic structure, one must also examine ethnic origin data, 


} 
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CHART 2.6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN BORN, BY BIRTHPLACE, 
CANADA, 1901-61 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULA TION 


2.2.3 ETHNIC ORIGINS OF THE FOREIGN- BORN POPULATION, 1921- 
61 — The major differences between the ethnic distribution of the foreign 
born shown in Chart 2.7 and their distribution by country of birth, as shown 
in Chart 2.6, are the allocation of those born in the United States by ethnic 
origin and the separation of those of Jewish origin from the various countries 
of birth. 


The trends observable in both charts are quite similar. This is un- 
doubtedly due to certain gross similarities in the distributions of ethnic 
origins for those born in the United States and all birthplaces combined, 
especially those of British Isles and the northwestern European origins 
other than French, as may be observed in Table 2.1. ; 


Table 2.1 — Percentage Distribution of the Total Immigrant Population and ; 
Those Born in the United States, by Major Ethnic Origin Groups, 1961 


Total immigrant 
population 


| 


Immigrants born 


Major ethnic origin group in United Statea | 
' 


SsretishelSleSic ire eieserel encloneiole w 'ellelsisleloxenohsne 
TSTEMChmetetete ten cdeusuetonekeavusienene. ere ts) elie? eel ob eksseuces 
Northwestern European ........csccseves 


Central, eastern and southern European .. 


Mofal's pericent tic sire e + i etere s crosrorerers 


2,844,263 283,908 


otal’s smumber ic: .1c csuect ls sie veletate meterenaens 


SOURCE: DBS, 1961 P.W.I. tabulations, Table A3. 


For immigrants born in the United States, proportionately more were 
of British Isles and French and other northwestern European origins. Con 
versely, there were proportionately fewer of central, eastern and southert 
European origins and Jewish and Asiatic origins, although in the latter tw 
cases the differences were not as great as in the former. Assuming that the 
ethnic distribution of the immigrants born in the United States is repre 
sentative of the character of immigration from that country, any significan 
decline in their numbers would have a considerable effect on the proportior 
of foreign born who were of British ethnic origins. Thus, the increasingl 
rapid decline of British Isles origins among the foreign born between 194 
and 1961 is in part a reflection of a similar decline in the proportion c 
immigrants born in the United States. 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF IMMI GRANT ARRIVALS 


The trends in ethnic composition of the foreign born are quite similar 

to those for the native born but the changes are much less pronounced in 
the latter case partly because of the much larger size of the native-born 
population and the fact that fertility, compared to migration, does not shift 
as rapidly or have as great an immediate effect on the entire age-sex range. 
With respect to mortality, it is doubtful whether or not the small ethnic 
lifferentials have been sufficient to account for any Significant portion of 
che changes in ethnic composition of either the native or foreign-born popu- 
tations shown in Chart 2.7. 
For both native and foreign-born populations, the proportionate in- 
crease in European ethnic origins since 1921 has been achieved at the 
sxpense of the British Isles origins. Both European origin groups are 
sroportionately smaller in the native-born population because of the presence 
of French Canadians who have consistently comprised around 30 per cent 
of the total during this period. Also, it must be temembered that increases 
nthe foreign born through immigration can affect the relative distribution 
of the native-born ethnic populations through the addition of births to 
oreign-born parents subsequent to their settlement in Canada. 


Changes in the size of the foreign-born population in Canada for the 
aajor ethnic origin groupings discussed in the preceding Sections are 
ummarized in Chart 2.8. Use of the broader groupings, while tending to 
imimize errors of classification, renders the analysis somewhat less use- 
ul through loss of information about specific ethnic groups. While it is not 
2asible to present analyses for all ethnic origin groups for which data were 
ollected, the ethnic groupings combined in Chart 2.8 will be analysed in 
2tms of their major component parts. 
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CHART 2.7 


COMPOSITION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 


BY MAJOR ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, CANADA, I92I-6l 
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CHART 2.8 


POPULATION TRENDS FOR FOREIGN BORN, BY ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, 


CANADA, 1921-6| 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 


British Isles Origins — Data presented in Chart 2.6 have already 
suggested that the internal composition of those born in the United King- 
dom has not varied significantly since 1911, at least with respect to the | 
proportion born in England and Wales. Table 2.2 shows that, between 1921 
and 1961, this group constituted between 68.3 and 65.5 per cent of the 
total foreign population born in the United Kingdom. The decline in Irish | 
born was primarily due to the exclusion in 1951 and 1961 of those reporting 
that they had been born in the area that had become the Republic of Ireland. 
Immigration data, including arrivals from the United States, presented in 
Table 2.3 also show that the English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh have 
consistently maintained their relative positions in terms of numbers of. 
immigrant arrivals since 1926. There was some variation during this. 
period, however, with the number of immigrants of English and Welsh ethnic 
origins reaching their maximum proportion in relation to the Irish and. 
Scottish during the 1941-45 war years. The proportion of Scottish reached 
a minimum during this period while the Irish reached their minimum during 
the immediate post-war years, 1946-50. In terms of the size of their 
respective parent populations, fewer have immigrated from England and 
Wales than would be expected but, whatever the reasons for these migration 
differentials for areas within the United Kingdom, they have remained) 
fairly consistent over the 35-year period for which data are available. 


Table 2.2 — Composition of the Foreign Population Born 
in the United Kingdom, by Birthplaces, 1921-61 


England 
and 
Wales 


Northern 
Treland@ 


Year Number Scotland Other 


eh Des 1,025,119° 


CERT GGieto coos 1,138,942 0.5 | 
1941 ..cccswccs 960,125 0.4 7} 
LOST a ereieuencle isles 912,482 0.2 


Sogo otorKiC 969,715 


a , A 
b Republic of Ireland included with Northern Ireland prior to 1951. 
Includes birthplace not stated. 


SOURCE: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table 1. 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS 


Table 2.3 — Composition of Immigrant Arrivals Comprising the Major 
British Isles Origin Group, by Five-Year Periods, 1926-60 


English 
and 
Welsh 


Period Number Per cent Scottish 


OIRO! gobo 0 dbthowe 327,979 
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i SoD atieeaooaaud ane 220,636 23.5 
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. = Includes arrivals from both the Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland from 1951 to 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.4. 


| 
Northwestern European Origins — Immigrants of German origin have 


een the most significant within the northwestern European group. 
Ynly between 1946 and 1950 were they exceeded by arriving immigrants of 
‘ther ethnic origins. This may be seen in Chart 2.9A. Scandinavian immi- 
rants were the second most important between 1926 and 1931. Not even 
uring the post-World-War-II period did the Scandinavians arrive in as 
reat numbers as they did during 1927, 1928 and 1929. Within this particular 
roup there were significant shifts from the patterns exhibited during the 
te-depression and post-war periods. Specifically, the movement to Canada 
uring the pre-depression period was primarily Norwegian and Swedish 
hile after 1949 it was predominantly Danish in character. In 1951 and from 
956 to 1958, Danish immigrants were from two to three times as numerous 
3 Norwegian and Swedish combined. During the post-war period, immi- 
‘ants of Netherlands origin were the second most important group, with 
2ak numbers arriving during the four-year period 1951-54. 


The net effects of these shifts in migration patterns on the resident 
*teign born can be seen in Chart 2.10A. The proportion of this foreign-born 
>pulation who were of German origin increased from 40.0 per cent to over 
te half, or 52.4 per cent, during this 40-year period. Those of Netherlands 
vigin increased rapidly from 9.7 per cent to 28.4 per cent, while the pro- 
ortion of Scandinavians decreased from 50.2 per cent in 1921 to only 19.1 
or cent in 1961. 
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CHART 2.9 
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CHART 2.10 


COMPOSITION OF TWO MAJOR GROUPS OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 
BY SPECIFIC ETHNIC ORIGINS, CANADA, 1921-61 
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Central, Eastern, Southern and Other European Origins — Changes in 
the relative importance of these immigrant groups are primarily responsible 
for the weakening of the demographic position of the British ethnic origin 
population. It is true that northwestern Europeans increased their pro- 
portionate share over this period but, as Chart 2.7 indicates, their per- 
centage increase was not nearly as great as that experienced by the 
combined major central, eastern, southern and other European groups. 
Again, by examining the immigrant arrival data in Chart 2.9B it is possible 
to obtain some clues as tothe relative contribution made by specific origins 
within the larger category. | 


The most significant change during this period was the shift from 
eastern to southern and to southeastern European origins. Conditions during 
the immediate post-World-War-II period tended to maintain the position of 
the eastern Europeans, but after 1951, arrivals of Polish, Ukrainian and 
other eastern European origins dropped off rapidly while those of Italian 
origin increased spectacularly after 1950. Other southern and southeastern 
origins showed smaller but substantial gains throughout the 1951-61 
decade, accounting for approximately one third of all immigrants of the 
combined southern and southeastern origins group. Among these, the 
Maltese, Portuguese, Yugoslavians and Greeks were most important numer- 
ically. Between 1948 and 1953, the Maltese exceeded the Portuguese in 
numbers but the situation reversed after 1953 when Portuguese began 
atriving in much greater numbers. With respect to the Yugoslavians and 
Greeks, the former predominated between 1926 and 1938, 1948 and 1952 
and during 1957. Total arrivals for five-year periods are shown in Table 2.4. 


Table 2.4 — Total Immigrant Arrivals for Selected Southern and Southeastern 


European Ethnic Origins, by Five-Year Periods, 1926-61 ) 


Ethnic origins 


Five-year 
period 


Yugo- 
slavic 


Italian |Maltese Spanish | Greek 


3,015 25,875 | 


1926-30.... | 11,255 162 

1931-35... 2,200 11 315 3,358 | 
1936-40.. 1,698 17 533 3,382 
£941 -45)5. 2 400 9 118 722 
1946-50. 21,152) 1,841 3,281] 4,148 32,820 
£951 -55°.. 2s) 116,085.) 4,341 3,772 12,793 | 11,447 |2,782 153,103 
1956-60.... |137,618| 2,429 | 18,589 26,584 | 18,676 | 1,190 || 209,026 
1956-61. 152,706 | 2,637 | 21,588 30,525 


20,999 | 1,421 ||234,660 | 


a 
Albanian, Bulgarian and Romanian. i 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.4, 
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Since census data have not been published for comparable categories 
of foreign-born ethnic groups, only the general impact of these shifts in 
migration streams can be observed for a limited number of groups. Data in 
Chart 2.10B suggest the significance of the 1951-61 decade for immigration 
from Southern Europe to the extent that the immigration of people of Italian 
origins was representative of othersouthern and southeastern ethnic groups. 
Also note that while the large influx of approximately 30,000 Hungarians in 

1957 more than doubled the number of foreign-born Hungarians residing in 
Canada, it did not greatly alter their position relative to the other major 
origin groups shown. 


Asiatic Origins — Chinese and Japanese are included in this general 
category as wellas middle-eastern groups, including East Indians, Egyptians, 
‘Armenians, etc. Between 1926 and 1940, there were practically no Chinese 
immigrants and the Japanese tended to be the dominant group, accounting 
/on the average for more than half of the immigrant arrivals classified as 
Asiatic. After 1948, the Chinese became the predominant group followed 
by the other Asiatics, of which the East Indians comprised the largest 
group followed by the Syrians and Lebanese. Total immigrant arrivals for 
the major Asiatic groups are shown in Table 2.5. 


_ Table 2.5 — Total Immigrant Arrivals for Chinese, Japanese and Other 
Asiatic Origins, by Five-Year Periods, 1926-61 


Ethnic origins 


Five-year period 


Other 


5 1 
Asiatics Tota 


Chinese Japanese 


| Ae 3,202 
meee ss, 225015, 2) AR 1,018 
Meg 40 620 
ZC 110 
Bees. 2.', 0, by uy., 2,654 3,547 
ESS eS 11,524 14,727 
60.6 2 ah 10,407 17,684 
11,301 20,128 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.4. 
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For Canada as a whole, the foreign population born in Asiatic 
countries was not particularly significant in terms of its size. Since 1891, 
it has constituted between 0.2 and 0.6 per cent of the total population and, 
since 1921, between 1.7 and 2.7 per cent of the foreign-born population. Its 
rate of growth declined every decade between 1891 and 1941 and, during 
the depression decade, the foreign-born population of Asiatic origins 
actually declined by 26.7 per cent. Between 1941 and 1951 it declined’ 
further but between 1951 and 1961 it increased by 55.5 per cent. Periods of. 
greatest growth relative to the total foreign born occurred during 1891- 
1901, 1911-21 and 1951 -61.’ 


While the total foreign-born population of Asiatic origins has been 
consistently smaller than those of French origin since 1921 (see Chart 
2.8), it is somewhat surprising to discover that since 1891 there have been 
considerably more people living in Canada who were born in China than 
were born in France. In 1901, 1931 and 1941, those born in China out- 
numbered those born inFrance by more thantwo to one. Only in 1961 were the) 
two groups comparable in size with 36,103 residents reporting France as 
their birthplace compared to 36,724 reporting China.* The larger number of 
foreign born of French ethnic origin compared to total Asiatic origins 
appears to be due to the relatively large numbers of French origin living 
in Canada who were born outside France and particularly in the United 
States, as shown in Table 2.1 for 1961. 


Between 1891 and 1951, the population born in China generally out- 
numbered those born in many of the European countries with the notable 
exception of Austria, Germany, Poland, Russia and Italy. / 
2.3 SEX AND AGE CHARACTERISTICS OF IMMIGRANTS / 

AND THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION 


2.3.1 SEX RATIO— The sex ratio at birth tends to remain relatively 
constant. Canada’s sex ratio for live births, for example, has remained 
between 105 and 107 since 1921. Under conditions of no immigration or 
emigration, the sex ratio for the country as a whole would be less than that 
for live births; how much less depends upon the magnitude of the sex 
differentials in mortality, fertility levels and the age distribution of the 
population. Table 2.6 shows the extent to which the sex ratio of the popu- 
lation has been affected by the excess numbers of foreign-born males 
resident in Canada since 1911. 


? DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1- 7, Tables I and Il, pp. 7-3 and 7-5. | 
> DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table I, pe v= 27s 
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Table 2.6 — Number of Males per 100 Females for Native and 
Foreign-born Populations, Canada, 1911-61 


Males per 100 females 


Total 
population 


SOURCE: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table V, Pp. 7-13. 


| The data in Table 2.6, illustrated in Chart 2.11, indicate that the 
excess of foreign-born males has been declining consistently since 1931. 
The decrease in the sex ratio of foreign born between 1931 and 1941 can 
xe attributed in part to the predominantly but relatively small number of 
emale immigrants arriving in Canada, as well asto the effects of differential 
nortality on the foreign born during this decade. That the rate of decline in 
his sex ratio diminished between 1951 and 1961 appears to have been due 
o the predominantly male character of post-war immigrants arriving in 
canada between 1947 and 1957. However, this influx of male immigrants 
vas clearly not sufficient to prevent further declines in the sex ratio for 
he foreign born resident in Canada. Between 1957 and 1961, females again 
ceded males among arriving immigrants, a situation that contributed to a 
jurther decline in the excess of males in the foreign-born population. 

\ 
The general excess of males characteristic of Canada’s foreign born 
uring the 1921-61 period is reflected in the sex ratios for most ethnic 
tigin groups shown in Table 2.7. The degree of excess varies widely and 
‘ot all ethnic groups show the same pattern of variations over time. 
“here are three groups that have been consistently below the sex ratio for 
otal foreign born. 


Of these, the French have not had an excess of males since 1921, and 
n 1961 there were only 91 males for every 100 females compared to 107 
tales per 100 females for all origins combined. The Jewish foreign born 
enerally had the second lowest sex ratios, but in 1951 and 1961 the sex 
atios for those of British origins became lower than the Jewish when they 
topped to 96.8 and 92.0 for those two years, respectively. Sex ratios for 
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German and Netherlands origins very closely approximated those for the 
total foreign born throughout the entire 40-year period, and the remaining 
groups, with only one exception, had higher sex ratios. Among the latter, | 
the immigrants of Chinese origin were almost exclusively male; in 1921. 
there were only 100 women for every 3,297 men and as recently as 1951 
there were almost ten times as many men as women. The reduction of the 
sex ratio to 212 in 1961 reflects increasing numbers of women of Chinese} 
origin among immigrants, as well as excess mortality among the males) 


and probably some emigration. 


Table 2.7 — Sex Ratios for the Foreign Born, by Selected Ethnic 
Origin Groups, Canada, 1921-61 


1921 1931 


Ethnic origin 


Bytes UMS oo goocooogKoO bd 112.4 92.0 
Hireticheeretar. sareceteteiettershens: retells 98.1 91.4 
Gerinanierenerasiesickaiereisters se) ais che 128.9 104.5 
Netherlands oi. ciecieteiielci less. wits 129.2 112.2 @) 
Scandinavian ctetelels tersielliotette 175.0 142.0 
Central European*.......... 198.9 13223 | 
Eastern European” ......... 154.4 128.3 9 
(CRO? Rea ee ee ee 171.8 123.0 
Mes ona hs ch he oS etclaae 102.0 98.7 aI 
Siihisse dee ea ae 2,775.3 211.5 | | 
MABANESS gabccd bao cg ood code ISS 7 103.2 | 
Othe rmAstaticws. cs, 0 sieetere L675 | 
GNA FNSto: ANAS S apaterateneake ote ss | 


a : 
Austrian, Czech, Slovak and Hungarian, 
Polish, Russian and Ukrainian only. 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.8. | 
| 


‘ 


The extreme fluctuations in sex ratios of immigrant arrivals evident 
in Chart 2.11 were produced by the interaction of two factors, i.e., changes! 
in the relative contribution made by each origin group to the total number 
of immigrant arrivals, and changes in sex ratios for specific ethnic origins. | 
The changes that occurred in British immigrant arrivals provide a good | 
illustration. Their relatively low sex ratios produced a considerable effect 
in 1946 when they constituted 82 per cent of all arrivals, and had little 
influence in 1951 when they contributed only 18 per cent. The limited data 
on sex ratios of arriving immigrants by ethnic origins presented in Table, 
2.8 show that most other groups experienced declines generally consistent 
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CHART 2.11 


SEX RATIOS FOR NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 
AND IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, CANADA, 1921-61 
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Sources: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul.7.1-7, p. 7-13; Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, Statistics Section. 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION ) 
with those for the total foreign born. However, there were several interesting | 
exceptions. The sex ratio for the French varied between 117 and 103 for | 
the 1956-61 period, while for Chinese and Japanese combined it dropped - 
from 100 to 35. In the latter case, the extremely low sex ratios for arriving 
immigrants since 1957 in relation to the high sex ratios for the total foreign | 
born would suggest the immigration of female dependants of males who had 
preceded them to Canada. It is more difficult to provide an explanation for. 
the differences in sex ratios for those of French origin in that the data in | 
Table 2.8 do not include those immigrating to Canada from the United 
States. This is particularly crucial for this origin group in that, between | 
1959 and 1961, immigrants from the United States contributed approximately | 
one third of all arriving immigrants of French origin. 


Table 2.8 — Sex Ratios for Arriving Immigrants from Overseas, by Selected | 


Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1956-61 / 


Ethnic origin 


HMunigariian tye stels 0 +1s << eee, 
Other central European... 
PONISI 5. CAO OO DO OmOOOIOe 


Chinese and Japanese ... 


SOURCE: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistics Section. 


2.3.2 MEDIAN AGE — The median age of the foreign-born population in- 
creased significantly between 1921 and 1951. In 1951, half were over 50.2 | 
years of age. Although the median age dropped to 44.8 years during the 
next 10 years, it was still appreciably above the pre-1941 levels. Examina-| 
tion of the data in Chart 2.12 shows that the older foreign-born population | 
did have a significant effect on the median age of the total population, the) 
latter being approximately four and a half years higher than the corres-| 
ponding values for the native born during this particular 40-year period. 
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CHART 2.12 


MEDIAN AGE OF ARRIVING IMMIGRANTS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATIONS, CANADA, 1921-61 ° 
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i Sources: DBS 92-555, Bul. 1.3-4, Table 89;195! Census of Canada, Vol.IT, Table 10; 1941 Census of Canada, Vol.III, 
ij Table 23; 1931 Census of Canada,Vol.III , Table 23; 1921 Census of Canada,Vol. II, Table 6. 
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| 
While the trend in median age for the foreign born has paralleled that | 
for the native born, the former tends to be affected primarily by variations 
in the volume and age of immigrants arriving in Canada, while the latter | 
responds more directly to variations in fertility levels of both native and 
foreign-born populations. Hence, the sharp decline in median age of the | 
foreign born was a direct consequence of the large post-war immigration. 
during the 1951-61 decade. Also, the median age of immigrants arriving | 
during this decade declined slightly from just under 27 years to 25 years | 
of age. Similarly, like the changing sex ratios, variations in median age 
reflect in part the shifts in ethnic origin composition of arriving immigrants. | 


Data on age of immigrants by ethnic origins are available only since. 
1956 but these data reveal consistent ethnic differentials. Median age for | 
arriving Italians varied between 23 and 24 years of age, and for those of | 
German and Netherlands origins it was approximately the same. On the 
other hand, immigrants of Jewish and eastern European origins had con-| 
sistently higher median ages, with the Jewish varying between 29.5 and 
32.0 and reaching much higher levels for Russian, Ukrainian and other 
eastern European origins, e.g., 42.2 for Russians in "1959 and 41.4 for 
other eastern Europeans in 1960. Median ages for arriving immigrants by 
ethnic origins for the 1956-61 period are shown in Table 2.9. | 


Table 2.9 — Median Age of Immigrant Arrivals from Overseas, by 
Selected Ethnic Origins, 1956-61 | 


Ethnic origin Median age 
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SOURCE: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistics Section. 
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2.3.3 THE CHANGING AGE-SEX STRUCTURE 


Recent Immigrants —Knowledge of the sex and age characteristics 
of immigrant arrivals is essential to the analysis of the nature of migrant 
streams, yet it reveals little information about those who intend to become 
more permanently settled in Canada. Analysis of the resident foreign-born 
population whodo infact represent the net migrant population at a particular 
point in time, provides some help, but the inability to control for the effects 
of variations in length of residence limits its usefulness. Fortunately, each 
census beginning in 1931 provided information on the age and sex of 
immigrants still residing in Canada at the time of the census classified by 
period of immigration, and Chart 2.13 presents these data for migrants still 
tesiding in Canada from one to five years after their arrival, i.e., Survivors 
of the net migrants for each five-year period preceding the decennial federal 
census. Sex ratios and median ages for these foreign-born populations, 
given in Table 2.10, show the same general variations observed in 
annual arrival data. For example, the high sex ratio of 144.7 for those 
atriving in Canada between 1926 and 1931 shifts to an excess of females 
(sex ratio = 80.8) for the 1941 foreign born who arrived between 1936 and 
1941. Similarly, variations in median age are consistent with variations in 
age observed in Chart 2.12, allowing for the fact that immigrants who are 
still resident at the time of the census will be, on the average, some two 
and a half years older than when they arrived. 

) 


Table 2.10 — Sex and Age Characteristics of Surviving Foreign-born 
Populations Migrating to Canada During the Five-Year 
| Periods Preceding the Federal Censuses, 1931-61 


Sex ratio Median age 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.13. 


Data presented in Chart 2.13 show that the excess of males was 
characteristic of almost every age group in 1931. By 1941 the situation had 
ilmost reversed, and in 1951 the effect of large numbers of women arriving 
n Canada after the war is clearly visible in the 25-29-year age group. 
The shift back to higher sex ratios evident among immigrants after 1947 
vould appear to have had considerable influence on almost all of the othe: 
ge groups, and by 1961 the age-sex distribution had become practically 
‘ymmetrical with the sex ratio for all age groups combined equal to 100.8. 
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CHART 2.13 


AGE-SEX CHARACTERISTICS OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS RESIDENT IN CANADA 


DURING THE CENSUSES OF 1931-61 
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The modal age group was the 25-29-year-olds for both males and females 
in each census with the exception of the 1941 Census. For the 1936-41 
period, the depressed economic conditions would appear to have increased 
the relative number of dependants at the expense of the more economically 
active segments of the population in the prime working ages. The low 
volume of immigration during this period, plus the increasing age of arriving 
immigrants, produced a rapid aging of the foreign-born population during the 
1931-41 decade. Increased immigration after the war, particularly during 
the 1951-61 decade, accompanied by a consistent decline in the age of 
arriving immigrants beginning in 1947, dramatically changed the character 
of the foreign-born population. 

The Foreign-Born Population, 1911-61 —The cumulative effects of 
atriving immigrants on the foreign-born population in Canada over a period 
of 50 years are shown graphically in Chart 2.14. Again, the changes in the 
age and sex distributions over time unmistakably show the aging of the 
foreign-born population up to 1951 and the gradual equalization of the 
sexes throughout the entire age range. 

Both native and foreign-born populations were aging up to 1951, 
although the aging of the foreign born was primarily a consequence of 
declines in immigration rather than fertility, as was the case for the 
native born. Immigrants tend to be a relatively young population since 
they have proportionately greater numbers in the 20-35-year age range 
than do the native born. But even so, any diminution in the number of 
atriving immigrants would make a significant contribution to the aging 
process. It is obvious that the most rapid aging would occur if immigration 
were to cease entirely and the resident immigrant population continued to 
lage directly with the passage of time. The effect of the actual age shift 
ithrough time of the foreign born age distribution in relation to the native 
‘born can be observed in Chart 2.15. If the percentage age distribution of 
ithe foreign born were identical to that of the native born for a given census 
year, its distribution in Chart 2.15 would be represented by a straight 
horizontal line with each age group having an index value of 1.0. The 
extent to which each curve in Chart 2.15 departs from the base value of 
1.0 would then indicate the degree of disproportion characteristic of 
specific age groups of foreign born relative to their native-born counterparts.‘ 


“ The index of relative deviation is a simple means of showing the extent to 
which the percentage age distribution of the foreign-born population deviates from 
that of the native born. For any specific age group it shows the size of the foreign- 
born population relative to that of its native-born counterpart. For example, an 
index of 2.0 for the 35-39-year age group would indicate that the percentage of 
foreign born in this age group was twice as large as the percentage native born. 
Actually, the index for this particular age group was 2.3 in 1921 based on the 
following data and calculations: — 

_ Per cent of foreign born 35-39 years of age = 12.97 
_ Per cent of native born 35-39 years of age 5. 56 
TFB. 35-39. 12:97 — 


Index of relative deviation = % N.B. 35-39 a 
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CHART 2.14 


AGE-SEX DISTRIBUTIONS OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 
CANADA, I9I!-— 61 
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Note especially the relative deficiency among the foreign born in 1921 
under the age of 20 years as well as their disproportionate concentration in 
the age range 25 to 50 years. Further, the dissimilarity has both shifted 


: 
: 
; 
: 


toward and increased for the older age groups. Only a large-scale revival of | 


immigration and a dying-out of the older immigrants would cause a repetition 
of the temporal sequence shown in Chart 2.15. 


Concomitant with this shifting of the age distribution relative to the | 
native born is the gradual equalization of males and females throughout the | 


age distribution. This is quite evident in the distribution of sex ratios for 


five-year age groups shown in Chart 2.16 for both native and foreign-born | 


populations. Two forces are apparently contributing to this situation. The 


extreme sex ratios of the foreign born, evident in 1921, have shifted up the | 
age distribution as the foreign-born population has aged. However, there is | 


no indication that this situation will repeat itself since the character of | 


immigration, as far as sex is concerned, has been changing. Thus, as 
immigration becomes less exclusively male in character, the sex distri- 
butions by age should become more similar. 


Heavy immigration during the 1951-61 decade, and the children born | 
to these immigrants after their arrival, contributed to the reversal of the | 
long-term aging trend and a decrease in median age for both foreign-born | 
and native populations. Changes in the age composition of the foreign born | 


since 1921 are shown for major age categories in Table 2.11, as wellas 


comparative data for the native born. The age distributions for these two | 
populations are quite different yet the direction of the changes experienced | 


over the period by these particular age groups is very similar. While 


approximately 40 per cent of the native born were under 15 years of age in | 


both 1921 and 1961, only 9.5 per cent of the foreign born were below this 
age. However, the proportion below 15 years of age in both groups declined 


during this period reaching a minimum in 1941, then rose again during the | 


subsequent 20-year period. With respect to those at the other end of the | 


age continuum, both groups 65 years and over experienced increases during 
this period but the advance for the foreign born was far gteater, increasing 


from 5.5 to 19.0 per cent compared to an increase of 4.6 to 5.5 per cent for | 
the native born. For the population in labour force ages, i.e., between 15 | 


and 65, the foreign born made the greater relative contribution. In 1921 for 


example, 84.9 per cent were in the 15-64-year age group compared to 53.7 | 


per cent for the native born. In 1961, 71.6 per cent of the foreign born | 
compared to 56.0 per cent for the native born were in the same age range. — 


The major difference between these two groups of labour force populations 


was their distribution between the prime working ages of 15-44 and the 


older age group ranging from 45-64. For the native born, the proportion 


15-44 years remained approximately three times as great as the proportion © 
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in the older age group. While this was also true for the foreign born in 
1921, the relative distribution shifted so that by 1951, 43.0 per cent were 
45-64 years of age compared to 33.1 per cent in the 15-44-year age 
group. Immigration during 1951-61 was responsible for reversing this aging 
trend within the labour force ages and, in 1961, 40.9 per cent of the foreign- 
born population were in the 15-44-year age group compared to 30.7 per 
cent in the 45-64-year age range. Again, since the aging of the foreign- 
born population is primarily a function of changes in the volume of immigra- 
tion rather than changes in fertility, as is the case for the native born, the 
foreign born are much more prone to rapid structural changes since changes 
in migration can occur much more rapidly than in fertility and affect a much 
wider range of ages. It is for this reason that immigration is often seen as 
the key to a quick solution to labour force shortages. 


Table 2.11 — Percentage Distribution of Native and Foreign-born 
Populations, by Age Groups, Canada, 1921-61 


Age group 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 


Native born 


(Oho Yekere Ie Soc So ducmod 41.5 3525 
SAAR ene tevatetel ete: celeron ss 40.3 41.1 
AS EGY 66. alo oom o.o-cD Ue 13.4 14.9 
OS cine eesivictcre erste + ore 4.6 Sys 


oo Sc 


Foreign born 


Ne =-| he 


: | 
Includes ages not stated. | 
} 


SOURCE: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table VIII, p. 7-16. 


The contribution of post-war immigration to the foreign-born population! 
in terms of actual numbers was not very great by 1951. In that year, the 
385,891 net post-war immigrants constituted only 18.7 per cent of the! 
2,059,911 foreign born resident in Canada; by 1961, the number of post-war, 
immigrants living in Canada had increased to 1,507,116, or 53 per cent of 
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e total foreign born. The growing significance of this contribution for 
vecific age-sex groups of the foreign born in terms of absolute numbers 
shown in Chart 2.17 for both 1951 and 1961. A more detailed analysis of 
€ post-war immigrants in relation tothe growth and distribution of Canada’s 
ipulation, as well as their characteristics in relation to the native born, 
presented in subsequent Chapters. 


CHART 2.17 


AGE-SEX DISTRIBUTIONS OF FOREIGN-BORN AND POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANT POPULATIONS, CANADA, 195! AND 196] 


196I 1951 


MALES FEMALES AGE MALES FEMALES 


55 POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANT. 


SE 
‘yf 


150 =100 50 0 50 lOO 50™ "150% "100 50 O 50 100 150 
| THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 

“Sources: 1951 Census of Canada, Vol. II, Table 13; 1961! Census of Canada, Bul.!1,3-4, Table 89 
for foreign born; P.W.I. tabulations, Table A4 for post-war immigrants. 


Ethnic Populations, 1931-61 — Analyses of census data for ethnic 
iulations in Canada® reveal considerable variation in their age-sex 
lictures. Both native and foreign-born components contribute to these 
ethnic differences but the published data do not permit direct analyses 
these component parts. Data on age and sex for immigrant arrivals since 
'6 have suggested significant differences in the age-sex structures of 
. foreign-born ethnic populations. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
2tmine precisely the extent of these structural differences without 
riled information concerning age and sex for each of the native and 


)ign-born groups. 
, Data are available by age and sex for total ethnic populations and 
populations by country of birth. These, in combination with information 


4 
: 


LW DBS 99-516, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-6, Table 7, pp. 6-58 and 6-59. 
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on country of birth by ethnic origins, permit the development of estimate; 
of age and sex distributions for native and foreign-born components o 
several ethnic origin populations at several points in time.® Chart 2.1 
presents population pyramids for the native and foreign born of British an 
Italian ethnic origins based on estimated age-sex distributions for 193 
and special tabulations for 1961. As would be expected in terms of tk 
relative recency of large-scale immigration of Italians in relation to tk 
more established British, both native and foreign-born Italian ethnic popi 
lations in Canada are younger than their British counterparts in 1931 ¢ 
well as in 1961. This is particularly true for the native born with its larg 
proportions in the younger age groups. The difference in these two populi 
tions does not necessarily imply that the native-born Italians were mo 
prolific than native born of British origins since a considerable proportic 
of those under 10 years of age in 1961, for example, would have bee 
births to post-war immigrants. Because of their favourable age distributic 
and greater numbers in relation to their native-born counterparts, tl 
foreign-born Italians could make a much more significant contribution the 
could the British immigrant population. Changes that occurred betwee 
1931 and 1961 reflect differences in the relative volumes of the two migr 
tion streams and also differences in migrant characteristics in relation 
each other as well as to the population resident in 1931. Clearly, tl 
potential effect of 800,200 arriving immigrants of British ethnic origi 
would not be as great on the five and a third million residents of Britis 
origins as the impact of 285,100 arriving Italian immigrants on the approx 
mately 100,000 Italians resident in Canada in 1931. : 


Both the size and timing of prior immigration is reflected in the degre 
of congruence between the age-sex characteristics of recent immigra 
atrivals and the total foreign-born population. For the Italians, immigratic 
has been essentially a post-World-War-II phenomenon, so that the tv 
distributions show a relatively high degree of congruence. For immigrant 
of British origins, their greatest numbers arrived during the early 20 
century, hence the bulk of their foreign-born population has aged conside 
ably in relation to the age-sex characteristics of recent,immigrants, as mé 
be observed in Chart 2.19. | 


© Of course there would be no estimation problem if all those of a particu 
ethnic origin born outside Canada reported the same country of birth, ie., if | 
foreign born of British origins reported being born in the British Isles. Since tl 
is not the case, one must remove from the age-sex distribution of those born int 
British Isles all those who were not British in origin, as well as estimating 
age-sex characteristics of those of British ethnicity born outside the British Isl 
Age-sex distributions for these latter two groups must be assumed, but in the 
Particular cases where there is a high degree of ethnic homogeneity with respect 
country of birth, errors introduced by these assumptions will be relatively smé 
For this reason, estimates were made only for the British and Italian origin popu 
tions. In 1961, 97.2 per cent of all those born in the British Isles were of cor 
sponding ethnic origin, while in 1931 the corresponding figure was 99.2 per cé 
For those born in Italy, 99.4 per cent were of Italian origin in 1931 and the situat! 
was relatively unchanged in 1961. 
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HART 2.18 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN, 


BRITISH ISLES, AND ITALIAN ETHNIC POPULATIONS, BY AGE AND SEX, 
CANADA, 193! AND 196! 


BRITISH ISLES ORIGINS 


NATIVE BORN 
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PER CENT PER CENT 

ITALIAN ORIGINS 

NATIVE BORN TOTAL 
FEMALES MALES FEMALES 


PER CENT 


ources: 1931 data based on estimates; 196! P.W.I!. tabulations, Table A5B. 
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CHART 2.19 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING DURING 1956-61 


AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS OF BRITISH ISLES 
AND ITALIAN ETHNIC ORIGINS, BY AGE AND SEX, CANADA, I96! 
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Source: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistics Section. | 


Between 1931 and 1961 the change in sex ratio for Italian foreign bor 
was much greater than that for British. Table 2.12 also shows that pos. 
World-War-II immigration of Italians was sufficiently large to lower tt 
median age of resident foreign-born Italians from 38.2 to 31.4, while Britis 
immigrants were insufficient to reverse the aging trend for their reside 
foreign born. The latter population aged by about 12 years from 40.1 
1931 to 52.5 in 1961. | 
Table 2.12 — Sex Ratios and Median Ages for Foreign Born of British Isle 

and Italian Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1931 and 1961 | 


1931 1961 


Number 
Ethnic origin 


1,348,064 | 1,151, 00) 
265,16: 
| 


| 
As previously mentioned, estimation of age-sex distributions f 


native and foreign-born components of ethnic populations is reasonab’ 
feasible for a very limited number of groups only. Estimates for Britis 
Isles and Italian ethnic origins populations have been used to illustrate tl 
varying significance of recent immigration for changes in the structure 

| 


two populations with very dissimilar demographic histories. 
i] 


112.4 92.1 
171.7 123.0 


SOURCE: Same as Chart 2.18. 
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.4 MARITAL CHARACTERISTICS 


4.1 TRENDS IN PROPORTION MARRIED — The proportion married of the 
otal population 15 years of age and over increased from 57.7 per cent in 
921 to 66.6 per cent in 1961. The only decade showing a decline was 
921-31 when the proportion married declined from 57.7 to 54.7 per cent. 
hart 2.20 shows that this was the consequence of a decline experienced 
y the native-born population as the proportion married for the foreign born 
icreased steadily between 1921 and 1941, rising from 65.6 per cent in 
921 to 71.8 per cent in 1941. After a slight decline during the war and 
ost-war years to 70.0 per cent, the proportion continued to increase until 
3.1 per cent, or almost three fourths of the foreign-born population, was 
»ported as being married. 


| The higher proportion married among the foreign born relative to the 
ative born is explainable, in part, in terms of the larger proportion of 
Ider people in the population 15 years of age and over. However, the 
aanges described above are not due entirely to the aging of the foreign 
2m, since the proportion married actually declined between 1941 and 1951 
hen the median age increased from 46.5 to 50.2 years and increased from 
1 to 1961 when the median age declined to 44.8 years. The general 
oward trend for foreign born must reflect many of the same causal factors 
ssociated with the increase in proportion married for the native born even 
‘ough the decade patterns of change during the 40-year period were dis- 
‘milar in two of the four decades. It is also interesting to note in Chart 
'20 that, with the exception of the 1943-46 period, the trend in proportion 
atried for arriving immigrants has been generally downward. The high 
joportions of married immigrants arriving during 1943-46 would not have 
ad much effect on the foreign born as a whole since the numbers arriving 
iting these years were relatively small. 

able 2.13 — Percentage Married for Native and Foreign-born Populations 


15 Years of Age and Over, by Sex, Canada, 1921-61 


Total population Native born Foreign born 


; SOURCES: 1961 Census, P.W.I. tabulations, Table A7; 1951 Census, Vol. II, Table 30; 
141 Census, Vol. IV, Table 3; 1931 Census, Vol. I, Tables 18, 77, and Vol. IV, Tables 1, 49. 
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The total female population 15 years of age and overhad higher propor- 
ions married between 1921 and 1961 than did males but this sex differential 
ended to decrease, as may be seen in Table 2.13. Since the native-born 
emales had consistently higher proportions married throughout the period, 
he decline in sex differentials was due to changes in the foreign-born 
iopulation. Between 1941 and 1951 there was a reversal in the sex differ- 
ntials and, for the 20-year period 1941-61, a larger proportion of foreign- 
vorn males than females were married. 


: There are several conditions that apparently contributed to this rever- 
al. Considering the increasing tendency of females to outlive males and 
ae greater propensity of males to remarry, the larger proportion of married 
sreign-born males in 1951 reflects, in considerable part, the rapid aging 
xperienced by the foreign-born population up to 1951. Since the proportions 
f married males, for ages 45 years and over, generally exceed the propor- 
ions of married females,’ it is entirely possible for the proportion of 
satried males to exceed that of females in an older-type population such 
s Canada’s foreign born. 


The difference between proportions married for males and females 
eclined considerably between 1951 and 1961. This would appear to reflect 
ne decline in median age of the foreign-born population that occurred 
uring this decade. Changes in the marital status of net female immigrants 
lative to that of male immigrants could also contribute to a shift of this 
ind, but data on marital characteristics of arriving immigrants do not 
uggest that such a shift did, in fact, occur. Data in Chart 2.20 indicate 
lat the percentage married for arriving female immigrants has been con- 
istently higher than for arriving males since 1933. 


4.2 WIDOWED AND DIVORCED POPULATIONS — Between 1921 and 1961 
te number of widowed and divorced in Canada’s population aged 15 and 
ver increased from 380,697 to 830,815, yet the proportion of widowed 
ad divorced increased only slightly from 6.6 to 6.9 per cent. When the 
ata are analysed by nativity, as shown in Table 2.14, it is observed that 
e proportion of widowed and divorced in the native-born population 
ctually decreased from 6.8 to 5.8 per cent. Thus, the slight percentage 
icrease evident for the total population was the consequence of a sizable 
ictease in the proportion of foreign born from 6.1 to 11.1 per cent. During 
tis 40-year period, the proportion of the combined widowed and divorced 
spulations who were foreign born increased from 28.0 to 34.4 per cent. 


's would be expected on the basis of differential mortality and the older 


x 


yetage age of the foreign born, the proportion of females widowed and 
vorced has been consistently two to three times higher than that for 
ales. 


7 DBS 99-515, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-5, Table VI, pp. 5-16, 5-18 and 5- 22. 
\ 
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Table 2.14 — Percentage of Native and Foreign-born Populations 
15 Years of Age and Over, Widowed and Divorced, by Sex, 
Canada, 1921-61 


Total population Native born Foreign born 


Total |Males [Females | Total|Males Females | Total [Males |Females 


SOURCES: Same as Table 2.13. 


Further analysis of the factors contributing to variations in proportior 
married for the foreign born is not possible since marital status data cross 
classified by age, sex and ethnic origin have not been made available 
Ethnic differentials in proportion married by age and sex are apparent i 
published data but the proportionate contribution to these differentials by 
the native and foreign-born components is, indeterminate. 


2.5 RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 


The three largest religious denominations in Canada in 1961 were a 
Roman Catholic, the United Church of Canada and the Anglican Church ¢ 
Canada. Together they accounted for 79.0 per cent of the total population. I 
1931, shortly after the establishment of the United Church of Canada, thes 
combined denominations constituted approximately three fourths of th 
population. The Roman Catholic has been the largest single denominatic 
since 1871 when it had one and a half million adherents, or 42.9 pé 
cent of the total population. By 1961 its proportion had grown to 45.7 pe 
cent. Since 1931, the United Church and the Anglican Church have maif 
tained their relative positions as the second and third largest denominations 
respectively.® 


4 5 5 z 4 - { 
Changes in size of the various denominations reflect natural increas¢ 


immigration, emigration and conversions. The percentage increases show 
in Table 2.15 reflect all these factors but the large increases experience 
by most of the principal religious groups between 1901 and 1921 undoubted 
reflect the effects of the heavy immigration that occurred during this perio 
The most significant gains were made by the Jewish, Lutheran and Anglice 


i 
® DBS 99-521, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1 - 11) Tables pei: 
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lenominations. During the more recent period of significant immigration 
vetween 1951 and 1961, the Lutherans showed the greatest increase, 49.0 
ver cent, followed by the Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic denominations. 


“Table 2.15 - Percentage Increase in Principal Religious Denominations, 


by Decades, Canada, 1891-1961 


Religious 


denomination 


| Anglican Church of 
ERE ER ied Screen e 


BEERSELS Cr, 10%, "eiiotsye io) otsieie ie ve 


eoeoereeer eer oe esos 


eoeeererereeseeoeves 


# «Greek Catholic’? and ‘*Greek Orthodox’? combined under ‘*Greek Church?’ 
Including Newfoundland in 1951 but not in 1941, Excluding Newfoundland in both 
rears, the increase amounted to 18.6 per cent. 


SOURCE: DBS 99-521, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-11, Table II, p. 11-5. 


A further refinement in the analysis is possible, utilizing data on 
eligious affiliation for foreign-born populations which have been available 
tarting with the 1931 Census. With these data the effects of immigration 
‘an be observed more clearly. Information on the size of denominations and 
fe number and per cent foreign born is given in Table 2.16. Note that the 
largest denomination had the lowest proportion of foreign born until 1961, 
‘t which time the second largest, i.e., the United Church, had only 10.4 per 
ent as compared to 10.6 per cent for the Roman Catholic. The only other 
‘toup with a percentage of foreign born consistently lower than the average 
as the Baptist denomination. All of the denominations for which data are 
tesented in Table 2.16 show declines in percentage foreign born between 
931 and 1951. Only the revival of large-scale immigration during the 1951 - 
it decade managed to reverse this trend for some of these denominations. 


| The same three groups showing the largest percentage growth between 
951 and 1961 in Table 2.15 also experienced the largest percentage 
Acteases for their foreign-born populations, but not in the same rank order. 
Oteign-born Roman Catholics increased by 104.0 per cent compared to 
5.7 and 59.0 per cent, respectively, for Lutheran and Greek Orthodox 
‘nominations. 
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Table 2.16 — Number and Per Cent Foreign Born for Major 
Religious Denominations, Canada, 1931-61 


Religious 
denomination 


Anglican 
Baptist 
Greek Orthodox.. 
Jewish ....s.e0- 
Lutheran 
Mennonite 
Pentecostal .... 
Presbyterian .... 
Roman Catholic 
Ukrainian 
Catholic® .... 
United Church .. 
All others 


eooeeee 


eoeeveoeeoe 


eveeveee 


ecoeeeoee 


Anglican 
Baptist ......6.6 
Greek Orthodox... 


eecoeeeve 


Mennonite ...... 
Pentecostal .... 
Presbyterian.... 
Roman Catholic 
Ukrainian 
Catholic© 5 
United Church .. 
All others 


eococecre 


Totals 


coeoeoee 


Total” 


Number 
foreign 
born? 


1,639,075 
443,944 
102,529 
155,766 
394,920 
88,837 
26,349 
872,428 

4,102,960 


186,879 
2,021,065 
342,034 


607,620 
72,957 
48,753 
87,811 

202,075 
27,620 

6,728 

256,760 

418,018 


91,874 
359,119 
128,190 


10,376,786 


2,307,525 


1951 


2,060,720 487,400 
519,585 62,372 
172,271 70,209 
204,836 91,096 
444,923 164,696 
125,938 27,283 

95,131 12,424 
781,747 184,886 

6,069,496 434,289 
191,051 74,386 

2,867,271 332,962 
476,460 117,908 

14,009,429 | 2,059,911 


14.7 


Total 


1,754,368 
484,465 
139,845 
168,585 
401,836 
111,554 

57,742 
830,597 
4,806,431 


185,948 
2,208,658 
356,626 


11,506,655 


2,409,068 
593,553 
239,766 
254,368 
662,744 
152,452 


143,877 
818,558 
8,342,826 


189,653 
3,664,008 
767,374 


18,238,247 


526,653 
66,219 
57,184 
82,893 

163,503 
25,611 
10,979 

211,726 

381,738 


75,016 
311,788 
105,537 


2,018,847 


1961 


510,980 
69,274 
111,629 
104,636 
272,848 
30,657 
17,380 
193,932 
886,111 


63,951 
381,436 
201,429 


2,844,263 


Per 
cent 
foreign 
born 


NrPNHAHDDPeRND 


RS ae es) Nome 
NRPeENPUNIND 


15.6 


a 
These data are from DBS 92-546, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.2-6, Table 41, The ‘Ne 
stated®*? category has been distributed throughout the various religious denominations as © 


the 1941 Census. 


I 


b These datawere compiled in the Census Division using the same weighting factors a 
those in footnote® above. 
© Includes Greek Catholic. 


SOURCES: DBS 92-554, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-3, Table 85; DBS 92-562, 1961 Census 
Bul. 1.3-11, Table 125; 1951 Census, Vol. I and Tabulation, Run No. 8; 1941 Census, Vo: 
I, Table 51; 1931 Census, Vol. IV, Table 8. { 
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Recent numerical gains, graphically presented in Chart 2.21, were 
insufficient to reverse the declining proportions of foreign born for the 
Anglican, Baptist, Jewish, United Church, Mennonite and Pentecostal 
denominations. Only one group, the Ukrainian Catholic, actually declined 
in numbers throughout the entire period of 30 years. In the latter case, 
immigration was insufficient to overcome the increasing effect of mortality 
in an aging population. 
| One of the consequences of increased migration from Southern and 
Southeastern Europe has been thought to be a shift in the dominant religious 
orientation of Canada. Combining the major Catholic denominations and 
comparing their native and foreign-born components with the combined 
Jewish and Protestant denominations, as in Table 2.17, provides an in- 
teresting insight into this possibility. 


Table 2.17 — Percentage Distribution of Native and Foreign-born 
Populations, by Major Religious Denominational Groupings, 


Canada, 1931-61 


| Nt lee: fe tu ane a 1931 1941 1951 1961 


Native born 


EC hos 5 ca care sc Rot one 47.5 48.7 49.0 50.1 
Jewish and Protestant ....... 52.5 51.3 S50 49.9 


en ede eT as | wos 


etholic ........ hy Sb 5 24.2 25.4 28.1 37.3 

Jewish and Protestant ....... 75.8 74.6 71.9 62.7 
ere aH Sia‘ nati (ig 

Total 

Tatholic ..... Frees as oe 42.4 44.6 45.9 48.1 

Jewish and Protestant ....... 57.6 55.4 54.1 51.9 


| [ae rant esta tase i 


SOURCE: Based on Table 2.16. 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


{t is true that the proportion foreign born of Catholic denominations 
increased very rapidly between 1951 and 1961 as a result of immigration 
during this decade. However, it will be the smaller but consistent gains 
among the larger native-born population, shown in Chart 2.21, that will 
bring about the shift in the relative position of the Catholics within the 
|population of Canada. By 1961, half of thie native born were members of 
|Catholic denominations, compared to only 37.3 per cent for the foreign born 
and 48.1 per cent for both populations combined. 


(2.6 REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


(2.6.1 REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, 1901-61 — The rate of growth of the 
total foreign-born population varied considerably during this period, in- 
creasing by 126.9 per cent between 1901 and 1911, and actually declining 
‘12.5 per cent during the depression decade. The pattern of change was 


general throughout Canada’s regions, as can be determined by examining 
@hart 2.22. 


However, there were several interesting variations. In the case of the 
foreign-born population in the Territories during the early decades, the 
‘declining population was, in part, a function of the establishment of two 
new provinces in 1905. In addition, the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
were the only areas to show an increase during the depression decade, 
albeit a small one. The decade of maximum growth for Canada’s foreign 
‘born, i.e., the 1901-11 decade, was a reflection of the extraordinary 
‘growth in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. The Prairie Provinces 
\attracted most of the immigrants as their foreign-born population increased 
‘by 356.3 per cent, followed by British Columbia with 182.3 per cent. The 
‘tegion comprising the Atlantic Provinces was the only other area to show 
‘during this decade a percentage increase in foreign born greater than that 
~which occurred during the 1951-61 decade. On the other hand, Quebec, 
Ontario and the Territories experienced their largest rates of increase 
during the 1951-61 period, a fact indicating a rather significant shift in 
\the distribution of Canada’s foreign born. Since 1941, Ontario has had the 
largest number replacing the Prairie Provinces as the primary region of 
tesidence for the foreign born. British Columbia has had the third largest 
number of foreign born since 1911, but it appears that if the 1951-61 trends 
continue into the following decade, Quebec will regain the position it 
held back in 1901. The Atlantic Provinces have shown the least change 
both in absolute number and in per cent. The percentage changes by decades 
-and regions for the foreign born are summarized in Table 2.18 and trends 
‘in proportion foreign born from 1901 to 1961 are presented graphically in 
Chart 2.23. 
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CHART 2.22 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION,BY REGION, 


CANADA, 1901-61 
POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 


POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 
2,000 


2,000 
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ee ee 
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eid \ ATLANTIC PROVINCES © 


TERRITORIES 


| I 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
YEAR 


O INCLUDES NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1951 AND 1961. 
Sources: DBS 92-562, 1961 Census, Bul.!.3-11,Table 126; 1951 Census of Canada, Vol.I, Table 50; 
1941 Census of Canada, Vol. II, Table 43; 1931 Census of Canada, Vol. IL, Table 51; 


1921 Census of Canada, Vol.IL, Table 56; I911 Census of Canada, Vol.II, Table XXII; 
1901 Census of Canada, Vol.I. 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


CHART 2.23 


PERCENTAGE FOREIGN BORN, BY REGION, 
CANADA, I90I-6I 
NUMBER OF FOREIGN BORN 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN BORN 
PER 100 TOTAL POPULATION PER 100 TOTAL POPULATION 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


NS 
~ 


ae 
SS 
= 


prairie provinces 7 ™. 
SS. 


ONTARIO 


ooo eee coos 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


1901 I9II 1921 1931 194] 1951 
YEAR 


| Source: Based on data from sources cited for Chart 2.22. 


Historically, British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces have had 
the largest proportions of foreign born, and Quebec and the Atlantic Prov- 
‘ inces the smallest. As may be observed in Chart 2.23, British Columbia is 
|the only area where the foreign born comprised more than half of the popu- 
lation in 1911, the same year that the foreign born in the Prairie Provinces 
“reached 48.9 per cent. Other than the rapid decline in the proportion of 
foreign born in these two provinces, the only other notable trend has been 
the growth, both absolute and relative, of the foreign born in Ontario. 
"Since 1931, its proportion of foreign born has exceeded that for Canada as 
-a whole, and in 1961 Ontario had a larger proportion than did the Prairie 
Provinces. The pattern of decade changes in Quebec was very similar to 
ithat of Ontario but the proportions of foreign born were much lower. 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 


Table 2.18 — Percentage Increase in Foreign Born, by Decades and 


Regions, Canada, 1901-61 


1911- | 1921-] 1931- 1941 - 
2 31 41 51 


Prairie Provinces .......- 
British Columbia ........ : c : é : F 


TRETTLEOLIES |< cie ere sere) ererere)s © 


Canadas <6 sys crs sleratetste 


SOURCE: Based on data from sources cited for Chart 2.22. 


2.6.2 POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, 1921-61 


Country of Birth — Although there are significant inter-regional differ: 
ences in the composition of the foreign born by birthplace, all regions) 
reflect the same general pattern of change characteristic of the combined 
population since 1901. Variations in regional patterns from the general 
pattern of change observed in Chart 2.6 are primarily due to shifts in 
destination of migrant streams from abroad as well as to changes in patterns 
of internal migration. Regional changes in the percentage distributions of 
the foreign born by birthplace between 1921 and 1961 are shown in Chart} 
2.24. 


Historically, the combined foreign population born in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries outnumbered 
the foreign populations born elsewhere. Only in 1961 did the proportion born 
in these countries drop below 50 per cent of the total foreign born, even 
though they showed an over-all increase of 14.5 per cent during the 50-year 
period following 1911. British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec showed the 
largest percentage gains in numbers born in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries with increases of 54.6, 46. 3 
and 33.0 per cent, respectively. The Atlantic Provinces, the Prairie 
Provinces and the Territories all showed actual declines with losses of 
2.0, 34.7 and 47.7 per cent, respectively (see Table 2.19). However, even 
though three regions experienced increases in this combined birthplace 
group, they were not as large as their total percentage increases and all 
regions declined in the proportion of their population born in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries. | 

| 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


Table 2.19 - Per Cent Change of Foreign-born Population, by Regions 
and Selected Birthplaces, Canada, 1911-61 


Se EE eee 


Per cent 
Birthplace and region 1911 1961 change 
1911-61 
United States, United Kingdom and Other 
Commonwealth — 
ExclaniticProvincesi, ean lelcle liste olele 48,443 47,495 me. O 
BU TEDECK onedeteteter eels isis orsrelencint heros ehetowe 2 101,886 135,560 Soul 
BECALLONG Sil sats Sb -nholaie Amante els Ghomters ets 414,342 606,314 46.3 
Prairie Provinces)... .).. vss BMeiereusteretel s 413,026 269,720 = 34.7 
BSsritishiC olumbias fisjeyers werslots eck we ene) 155,514 240,385 54.6 
PHEITILOLLES Pak euevecave aie lens fore eo imciecnthe 3,891 2,036 = Ae d 
1S EES Se 2 We INE en een jsazzatwe* | 120.510 | 14.5 
| 
Northwestern Europe ae 
Atlantic Provinces .........seeeeees 2,797 9,937 255.1 
BIC DO Cie iis cre ire aicl ticle ee either ae 10,467 60,198 475.1 
BOIELATIO fe ovo eitcieltters’e's chavo crelebesel Se stes 'o 24,165 207,318 757.9 
Btatrie sPrOvinCeS! 2. sss selec ne tee 74,575 112,176 50.4 
Bitish Columbia ee. <s ccis es ce ereeyeate. « 17,342 72,248 316.6 
MeerTitories ceili eke sisters ae eee 873 1,259 44.4 
aS as UE, assase | 2382 


| 


ther European Countries — 


Mrtiantic Provinces. sts ss «6.0 cies 4 cis ore 4,550 eso 61.6 
| Quebec ...... OE EG 30,724 178,691 481.6 
MET ATLOD a vokdcie nigeria srerceale vas char wi os Shei aue 62,802 SS ae 720.5 
| Prairie Provinces .......0.05 ame 153,351 212,218 38.4 
British Columbia .......... Mekcastrecoks 22,789 90,127 295.5 
MMritories entice orn wiees ccc tune. « 506 1,256 148.2 


Totals 274,722 


1,004,922 


| SOURCES: DBS 92-547, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.2-7, Table 49; 1911 Census, Vol. II, 
‘fable XVII. 


| 


| figs) 


} 9 Includes birthplace not stated. 
Includes France. 


CHART 2.24 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 
BY BIRTHPLACE, BY REGION, CANADA,192I-61 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


Ontario, the province that surpassed the Prairie Provinces in number 
of foreign born, showed the sharpest decline in percentage born in these 
three combined birthplace categories, a drop to 44.8 per cent in 1961 
compared to 81.6 per cent in 1911. The Atlantic Provinces still had the 
largest combined proportion of the foreign population born in these countries, 
with 71.2 per cent in 1961 compared to 45.8 per cent for the country as a 
whole. British Columbia was the only other area with a combined percentage 
in 1961 higher than the average for Canada as a whole. Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and the Territories fell just below the average with 44.8, 44.4 
and 43.5 per cent, respectively. In Quebec, the proportion born in the 
United States dropped rapidly after 1941, and for those born in the United 
Kingdom the proportion dropped much more tapidly after 1951. With only 
34.9 per cent of their foreign population born in these two countries plus 
other Commonwealth countries in 1961, Quebec’s population had the smallest 
proportion of any of Canada’s regions. 


The decline in proportion born in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries, experienced by all regions, 
‘eflected significant increases in both the proportion born in Northern 
and Western Europe and the proportion born in other European countries, but 
especially for the latter group which increased from 274,722 in 1911 to 
.,004,922 in 1961 or by 265.8 per cent. The population born in Northern 
and Western Europe increased by 255.7 per cent, or from 130,219 in 1911 
© 463,136 in 1961. In terms of growth, regional patterns for these two 
sroups were similar to the extent that both experienced the greatest in- 
creases in Ontario, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. The only 
consistency is caused by differences in the rank order of their respective 
gowth rates for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In terms of trends, ‘‘Other European’’ was consistently larger than 
he ‘northern and western’’ birthplace group in every region except the 
Atlantic Provinces and the Territories. In the case of the former region, 
‘he proportion born in Northern and Western Europe did not exceed those 
jorn in other European countries until some time during the 1951-61 
ecade. In the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the two groups became 
lore similar in terms of relative size, each group comprising 18.8 per cent 
fthe total in 1951 and approximately 26.9 per cent in 1961. 

Ethnic Origins — Trends in the proportion of foreign born of British 
3les origins by region are very similar to those characterizing the foreign 
‘opulation born in the United States, the United Kingdom and other Common- 


{ 


ealth countries combined. However, one major effect of allocating those 
orn in the United States to their respective ethnic origins is to Signi- 
cantly increase the size of northern and western European origins groups 


cluding French) in relation to other European origins. In addition to the 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 


origins now had larger proportions than other Europeans in the Prairi 

Provinces and British Columbia. Asiatic origins were relatively important 
only in British Columbia and the Territories but their significance declined 
in the former region and fluctuated over time in the latter. ; 


Atlantic Provinces and the Territories, the northern and western Pa 
e 


For comparative purposes, the distributions of ethnic origins for the 
native born are also given in Chart 2.25. In addition to the effects of 
variations in internal migration, these distributions reflect changes in 
fertility differentials not only among the native-born ethnic groups but alse 
among the foreign born. It is quite apparent that the proportion of British 
Isles origins has remained fairly stable in the native populations of the 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec. It has declined significantly in Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, while increasing in the 
Territories. In the latter region, all other origins have also increasec 
their relative share, in this case at the expense of the native Indian an¢ 


Eskimo populations included within the ‘‘Asiatic and other’’ category 


Considering the native born of British Isles origins in conjunctior 
with the French and the other major northern and western European origins’ 
shown in Chart 2.25, it would appear that the indirect effects of the “new? 
migrations plus differentials in internal migration have not contributed tc 
any significant changes in their relative position in the Atlantic Provincall 
Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia since 1921. In eact 
of these areas, declines in the proportion of British Isles origins have beet, 
compensated for by increases in either the French or the major northern an¢ 
western European origin group. Excluding the somewhat unusual situatiol 
in the Territories, Ontario is the only area in which the combined proportiot 
of ethnic origins, other than the British, French or northern and wester 
European, has shown consistent increases, particularly since 1941. The 
increase in British Columbia from 7.4 to 18.0 per cent for the combine¢ 
major central, eastern and southern European, Jewish and other Europeat 
origins was essentially offset by the decline in Asiatic and other origin; 
from 13.1 to 5.3 per cent during the 1921-61 period. ) 


‘ 


9 . ° 2 2s 
German, Netherlands, and Scandinavian ethnic origins. 
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CHART 2.25 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 
BY REGION, CANADA, i921-61 
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CHART 2.25-concluded 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 
BY REGION, CANADA, 1921-61 
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1931 Census of Canada, Vol. II, p.710, Table 45; 
1911 Census of Canada, Vol. II ,p.448, Table XX11. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATI ONS 


Sex Ratios — As previously pointed out, the excess of foreign-born 
'males in Canada has been declining rapidly since the peak immigration 
decade of 1901-11. All regions have followed this same pattern of decline, 
as is evident in Chart 2.26. Since 1931, the Atlantic Provinces have had 
the lowest sex ratios of any region, and since 1951 have had an excess of 
‘females. Both Ontario and Quebec had smaller excesses of males than for 
vall regions combined while the western and northern regions have consis- 
tently had the largest numbers of males in relation to their female popula- 
‘tions. Although the sex ratios for the Territories dropped considerably 
between 1921 and 1961, the North was still ‘‘man’s’’ country with 226.6 
‘males for every 100 females in 1961. 

The attraction of these areas for native-born males is also readily 
‘apparent in Chart 2.26. Sex ratios for native born were consistently higher 
for the Atlantic Provinces, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the 
\Territories, while those for Ontario and Quebec were lower than those for 
Canada as a whole. 


Age-Sex Structure — Both the sharp contrast in age distributions and 
similarity of changes in the broad age groupings over time for the native 
and foreign-born populations have been commented upon in an earlier Section. 
Regional variations in the basic pattern for the foreign born resulting from 
‘internal migration differentials as well as differences in the characteristics 
of immigrants by original area of destination are presented in Table 2.20. 

Relative changes by decade in size of foreign-born populations under 
1S years of age during this period are similar for all regions except the 
Territories. On the other hand, there is considerable regional variation in 
the proportion of the population in this younger age group. The Atlantic 
Provinces, for example, consistently had the largest proportion of popula- 
tion under 15 years of age. With the exception of 1941, Quebec and Ontario 
also had higher proportions under 15 years of age than did the foreign-born 
population for Canada as a whole. The remaining areas, i.e., British 
Columbia, the Territories and the Prairie Provinces, had ponents 
lower proportions. 

For the population 65 years of age and over the situation was 
somewhat different. Only two regions—Quebec and Ontario— reflected 
the same patterns of change in the total foreign born, and Quebec was the 
only region to maintain its position relative to total foreign born throughout 
‘his period, i.e., its proportion 65 years of age and over was consistently 
lower than that for Canada as a whole during the entire 40 years. Three 
vegions—the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and the Territories —had larger 
~roportions during the early years and lower proportions during the later 
years. For the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia it was just the 
yeverse, with the older population becoming relatively more significant 
turing the depression decade and through the post-war years. 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


Table 2.20 — Percentage Distribution of the Foreign-born Population, 
by Regions and Broad Age Groups, Canada, 1921-61 


Age group 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 


Canada 
MOISES oe rcilerss ol emevone si ehevene 9.5 657 4.3 4.7 9.4 
BEI Aas. 6 such oi cogs clave atch’ 85.0 86.6 83.8 76.2 71.8 
BRCM ates: 63/4 sia bes euane orcas 5.5 oLiy/ 11.9 19.1 18.8 
MOMGES (Soe, os tance 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Atlantic Provinces 
17 ky ER fe, ee eA 14.9 14.2 8.4 9.0 1332 
BESISIOAT 5.5 6 Se) «ee ahede 6 o - 77.9 TS<l) 81.3 TLeX 70.7 
BEER ole) soc cy oe ei te 3 ol ate ded Theat 10.3 13.9 16.1 
OLE) GSE ee OE ie 100.0 
Quebec 
PURER 5 cee 'e le oi vets ate. 6 10.5 7.6 5.5 
BISI=04 screed cvce efousustete 84.9 87.3 79.7 
MIRE cl sels. cs 6. « <)5,0 ore atotok 4.6 5.1 14.8 
Bolas isn yen, le 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ontario 
BARS eels! « dels: etks x 9.4 6.8 PRitl 5.9 10.9 
| CL ES See ae ae 8 82.3 85.8 86.3 78.6 75.0 
| SASSO o 8.3 7.4 11.0 S25 14.1 
Mroralishe:. Giana 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Prairie Provinces 
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Table 2.20 — Percentage Distribution of the Foreign- -born Population, | 
by Regions and Broad Age Groups, Canada, 1921-61 — concluded 


Age group 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 


British Columbia 


4.6 ila 3am WEP 
88.1 83.5 70.5 65.6 . 
Wes: 14.9 26.3 Die 
| 
100.0 | 
Territories { 
OsstARe Scie wxciche Sie oe iets a ley/ 3.6 6.6 
OY Bis at ciein cols: 92.3 8 85.0 86.3 
G5 ite sere cla er cholic s sieiciels oxehe 6.0 1 11.4 Toil 


VORA Sea cic 5 so oie es 100.0 100.0 tod thea 100.0 


SOURCES: DBS 92-555, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-4, Table 90; 1951 Census, Vol. II, 
Table 11; 1941 Census, Vol. III, Table 19; 1931 Census, Vol. III, Table 23; 1921 Census, 
Vol, II, Table 6. 


The extent to which regional age distributions deviated from that of - 
the total foreign born in 1921 and 1961 is graphically illustrated in Chart 
2.27. The percentage distributions for the foreign born in the Atlantic | 
Provinces and the Territories show the greatest relative deviations from | 
the distributions for the total foreign born. Since part of this variability 
can be attributed to the relatively small populations in these regions, it is | 
difficult to interpret its significance. In both 1921 and 1961, the Atlantiel 
Provinces had disproportionately greater proportions in the youngest age 
groups, while the foreign born in the Territories exhibited almost a complete ) 
reversal, going from a situation where all age groups 45, years of age and 
over in 1921 had disproportionately larger proportions to one in which there | 
were disproportionately fewer relative to the total foreign-born population | 
40 years later. 


The average deviation for the age distributions of the remainian 
regions tended to increase from 1921 to 1961. Note that, in 1921, the | 
indices indicate that the percentage age distributions for the foreign born 
below 65 years of age in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces were | 
almost identical to the age distribution for the combined total foreign-born 
population. By 1961, a very distinct alteration in the distribution of these 


indices for the regions had occurred. British Columbia and the Prairie | 
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Provinces now had consistently smaller proportions in all age groups below 
45 years of age and consistently larger proportions for older age groups 
relative to the total foreign born. The distributions of indices of relative 
deviation for Quebec and Ontario in 1961 were very close to“‘mirror images’’ 
of the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, indicating consistently 
larger proportions in the younger age groups and smaller in the older age 
categories. Movement of the younger foreign born from the western provinces | 
plus the increasing number of recent immigrants destined for Ontario antl 
Quebec could account for most of this shift. 


By way of comparison, regional patterns of deviation from the per- 
centage age distributions for the combined native-born population were 
quite different, both in 1921 and 1961. In 1921, the Prairie Provinces and. 
British Columbia had considerably larger proportions of their native born 
in age groups under 15 years of age and considerably smaller Proporica 
above 15 years of age. Quebec’s distribution was almost identical to that 
for the total native born, while the remaining regions showed lower propor- 
tions in the age groups under 15 years of age and higher proportions over! 
35 years of age. The average deviations for all age groups declined for 
each region between 1921 and 1961 except for Quebec and the Territories. : 
However, in the case of Quebec, deviations were relatively small in both! 


years. | 


In 1961, the percentage age distributions were quite similar, particularly 
for ages under 55 years. Only the Territories and the Atlantic Provinces) 
provided significant exceptions. Both deviated appreciably from the relative 
distribution for all native born for the 0-4-year and 25-34-year age) 
groups. The Territories had a noticeably larger percentage in both the 
0-4-year and 25-34-year age groups while the Atlantic Provinces had) 
smaller proportions than those characteristic of the total native born. For! 
the 55-year-and-over age groups, both the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia had lower, and Ontario had higher proportions, a situation just 
the opposite of that for the foreign born. Again, as in 1921, Quebec’s 
distribution was almost identical with that of the total native born. 


: 

While the relative distributions of foreign and native born within the 
Same region tended to be dissimilar, the Territories were the noticeable 
exception in 1961. Both foreign and native born had considerably higher 
proportions in the 25-34-year age group and the lowest proportions above 
45 years in relation to their respective total populations. This is not 
inconsistent with the fact that the Territories have attracted a considerable 
number of both native and foreign-born migrants during the post-war period) 
and that the relatively large numbers of older population, which characterized 
the northern region in 1921, have been essentially eliminated through the, 
normal processes of mortality. 
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Analysis of sex ratios by age for Canada’s regions provides little 
new information beyond that already presented in Charts 2.16 and 2.26. 
The changing distributions from 1921 to 1961 shown in Chart 2.16 are 
generally representative of the regional changes. What the data in Chart 
2.16 suggest, in conjunction with the information presented in Chart 20206; 
is that the convergence in sex ratios for all ages combined has come about 
as a result of rapid declines in the sex ratios for age groups above 30 years 
since 1921 in the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories. 
; In view of the fact that the maximum differences in 1961 were found in the 
age group 65 years and over, further reduction of regional differences may 
| be expected through the normal aging process. 


/2.1 URBANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN 


Definitional changes make it extremely difficult to use census data 

‘to analyse trends for foreign born living in urban areas. However, it is 

possible on the basis of published data to compare the relative urbanization 

of foreign and native born at each census date utilizing the specific de- 
finition of ‘‘urban’’ appropriate for each census. 


Table 2.21 — Per Cent Urban® for Native and Foreign-born Populations, 
Canada, 1921-61 


Total Foreign 

Year population born 

ne e00D, 6.290. 24d, oo 49.5° 56.4 
et. 4.2164, 201i] 53.7 59.9 
pees or?! wettre- tering». 543” 60.5 
ee 42 FS), one Sey 61.6 71.0 


69.6 


Mummers 82) se, 21) ae 


‘dl Up until the 1951 Census, the urban population was defined to include all populations 
‘residing in places which, under the municipal Acts of the provinces, were incorporated as 
i cities, towns or villages. All populations residing outside these urban communities were clas- 
Sified as rural, Changes in 1951, 1956 and 1961 were made to encompass more of the popula- 
tion living under urban conditions. For example, in 1951 incorporated cities, towns or villages 
(under 1,000 population were excluded while unincorporated places of 1,000 or more were in- 
‘cluded. In addition, the whole metropolitan area of larger cities having built-up suburbs ad- 
jacent to the core city were included, Subsequent changes in 1956 and 1961 were designed to 
/improve the measurement of populations living in urbanized areas surrounding the larger cities 
and towns. For a more detailed discussion of definitional changes and their implications, see 
NDBS 99-512, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-2, pp. 2°1 to 2-3. 
b Excludes Newfoundland. 


iy 


In Table 2.21 it may be seen that for each census, beginning in 1921, 
he proportion of foreign born living in urban areas exceeded that of 
‘fative born. In addition, the difference in percentage points has been 
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increasing since 1941. Data on area of residence by period of immigration 
indicate that, since 1941, those immigrating to Canada during the five 
years preceding each census were even more urbanized than the total 
foreign-born population. This is shown in the following data taken 
from each of the three censuses showing per cent urban for recent immi- 
grants, i.e., those arriving during the five-year period prior to the census, 


and total foreign born. 


Recent Total 

Census year immigrants foreign born 
POA Te Wet ake <o.s ote shee cietene tae 62.0 60.5 
TOS Vetere cree cists once ers. © ievetetens 73.9 Hae) 
TOG Th neieecncs< Riera take ave otters erehelehe 89.2 81.4 


Since these data in their present form do not permit a comparative 
analysis of changes through time, an alternative approach must be employed. 


Data by birthplace for the central cities of Canada’s 1961 metropolitan | 


areas’° are available since 1911, and age-sex data since 1931. Use of these 
data does permit the analysis of the changing character of population within 


functionally significant areas even though the boundaries of these areas | 


may have changed considerably through annexations during the period under 


consideration. It is unfortunate that analyses could not be included of | 
changes in the character of metropolitan area populations since 1931, but 


the requisite data were not published for metropolitan areas in 1951. 


Data in Table 2.22 show that for the central cities of the 16 metro- 


politan areas, the proportion of foreign born has been consistently 


higher than that for Canada as a whole. In addition, data in Table 2.23 | 


indicate that the foreign born in these sixteen central cities had higher 


growth rates than the total foreign born in every decade since 1911, except | 


during the depression decade. However, even during this period the foreign 


born in the central cities experienced a smaller decline than did the com-_ 


bined foreign-born population. 


a Only 16 of Canada’s 17 metropolitan area central cities are used. Data for 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, are not available prior to 1951. 
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Table 2.22 — Per Cent Foreign Born for 16 Metropolitan Area Central Cities 
and Canada, 1911-61 


Metropolitan area 
central cities 2 


Canada 


3 Central cities for all metropolitan areas in 1961, except St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
SOURCE: Based on data from sources cited for Table 2.24. 


Table 2.23 — Per Cent Change in Foreign-born Population, by Decades, for 
16 Metropolitan Area Central Cities and Canada, 1911-61 


Metropolitan area 


Decade central cities 


Canada 


SST 5 a5 saant ec oS Hoe ae 8 3 


MES sic sins sues COMME ES SS 
REO ss Sic oe v ohe RA ees 


‘ 


SOURCE: Based on data in Table 2.24, 


The foreign born in most of these cities experienced a continuous 
decline in their proportion of the total population from 1911 to 1951 followed 
by an increase during the 1951-61 decade. This was as true for Quebec 
City, whose proportion of foreign born never exceeded 3.6 per cent, as it 
was for Vancouver, whose proportion never fell below 32.6 per cent. Several 
*xceptions are apparent in Chart 2.28. The proportion of foreign born in 
Ninnipeg showed a continuous decline between 1911 and 1961. This pattern 
was also characteristic of Calgary (not shown) and to a somewhat lesser 
extent for Victoria and Edmonton (not shown). The experience of the foreign 
orn in Windsor was representative of those in Hamilton, Kitchener and 
Sudbury (not shown), in that the proportion of foreign born increased 
steadily between 1911 and 1931 before declining to 1951 and then increasing 
xo 1961. 
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CHART 2.28 


PERCENTAGE FOREIGN BORN FOR CENTRAL CITIES 
IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS, CANADA, I91I!-61 


PER CENT 
60 
th 
ae % 
oe ay 
WINNIPEG Sc. ‘ VICTORIA 
—S x 
ENG Hg 


TORONTO 


i 


MONTREAL 


16 CENTRAL 


—_——— __ CITIES 9 


\ OTTAWA 


QUEBEC 


1911 1921 193] 194] 
9 DOES NOT INCLUDE ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. YEAR 


Sources; Based on data from sources cited in Table 2.24. 
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In terms of absolute numbers of foreign born, Halifax, Saint John, 
Victoria and Winnipeg achieved their maximum numbers in either 1921 or 
1931, which they had not regained by 1961. The central cities of Calgary, 
Edmonton, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto 
and Vancouver experienced actual numerical declines during the 1931-41 
decade. However, they were able to recoup their losses and reach new 
highs by 1961. Ottawa, Sudbury and Windsor were notable in that their 
foreign-born populations showed steady numerical gains throughout the 
jentire 50-year period. Totals for the foreign born in each of the 16 central 
‘cities for each census starting in 1911 are presented in Table 2.24. 


Table 2.24 — Total Foreign-born Populations for 16 Metropolitan Area 
Central Cities and Canada, 1911-61 


Central cities — 


30.208 


BAIS ALY. . cc iereieielo s 24,508 31,199} 35,944 62,671 
HMdmonton ....... 12,425 26,129 30,040} 39,598 68,835 
BL ng LAK ee slo e sre 6,954 8,996 8,234 5,669 6,510 
Blamilton <4... +> 29,925 44,346 51,582 58,712 85,738 
RBITCHENEr vscis's <0 2 2,970 5,948 7,969 16,688 
BONG ON) «'.. 3,0, s,6 +14 Li ass 16,858 18,796 36,522 
Montreal ...&0s.s se 86,853 125,856| 126,136! 204,282 
BOTLAW a. «.ctenefertene « 15,068 19,382] 23,889 41,754 
FDUCHEC . os « oesis 2,811 3,096 2,655 3,687 
Saitat pONf\eileicns.« 4,303 3,901 2,721 2,859 
DUG DUTY. <¥.delsereiersus uzal. 5,710 6,657 14,490 
MROLONE O15::s16:/0102 sy oiene 144,172 209,691] 208,952} 281,877 
| Vancouver ...... 56,423 108,259} 112,242] 132,835 
| BIGHOLLA cos «sche < 18,694 18,641 18,461 19,751 
MANGSOL ss eters fees 3,932 28,249} 30,507 31,161 
Winnipeg ........ 76,068 85,233 Up 323), ROS 75,715 
Totals, 


central cities 


497,010) 647,549} 836,083] 744,169) 770,160/1,085,375 
2,307,525 018.879.059.901 ’ 


| SOURCES: DBS 92-547, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.2-7, Table 55, pp. 55-1 to 55-3; 1951 
iensus, Vol. I, Table 48, pp. 48-1 to 48-10; 1941 Census, Vol. II, Table 45, pp. 710-721; 
‘931 Census, Vol. Il, Table 47, pp. 742-759; 1921 Census, Vol. II, Table 54, pp. 342-367; 
(911 Census, Vol. II, Table XVI, pp. 426-439. 


Canada ....... 1,586,961 |1,955,725 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 
2.7.1 THE FOREIGN BORN IN CENTRAL CITIES OF CANADA’S FOUR 
LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1931-61 —- | 


Ethnic Origins — There is an apparent similarity between the changing 
ethnic compositions of the foreign born in the cities of Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver and Winnipeg between 1931 and 1961, shown in Chart 2.29, and 
the patterns of change characteristic of the regions within which these 
cities are located.In addition, such a comparison reveals that the proportion 
of British Isles origins in the central city tends to be consistent with that 
for the region within which it is located. For example, the proportion of 
British in Montreal’s foreign-born population is considerably lower than it 
is for Toronto, as it is for the Province of Quebec in relation to Ontario. 
The relative proportions of British Isles origins in the other two central 
cities are also consistent with those of their respective regions. 


The major difference betweenthe observed trends in ethnic composition 
for the four central cities and their regional contexts is the generally more 
rapid decline in proportion of British Isles origins that has occurred in the 
central cities. This reflects the large urban-bound immigrant stream of the 
1951-61 decade whichwas predominantly non-British in origin. All four cen- 
tral cities actually showed significant declines in numbers of foreign born of 
British Isles origins between 1931 and 1961, as may be seen in Table 
2.25. In addition to the changing ethnic character of arriving immigrants, a 
part of the decline can be explained in terms of residential changes within 
the larger metropolitan areas. For example, the foreign born of British Isles 
origins living in the Toronto and Vancouver Metropolitan Areas increased 
by 23.4 and 18.8 per cent, respectively, between 1941 and 1961. On the 


other hand, the metropolitan areas of Montrealand Winnipeg showed declines 
of 2.5 and 26.9 per cent, respectively. 


Table 2.25 — Per Cent Change in Foreign-born Population of British Isles — 
Origins for Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 1931 -61 


Per cent 
change 
1931-61 


Central city 


Mostrent seit suse pve ns Hoth 63,786 32,978 - 48.3 
SMOLOME Gee res aie, c, aicceieloneuccaveraiotene 173,423 89,134 — 48.6 | 
Vancoureren tet tne ea 83,635 66,294 - 20.7 
Winnipeg > caake mcr ces ae 51,150 | 

Ganadal sn) a5: ye eae 1,348,064 | 


SOURCES: DBS 92-563, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-12, Table 130; 1931 Census, Vol. IV, 
Table 6, pp. 206-302. 
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VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG, 1931-61 


ETHNIC ORIGIN COMPOSITION OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


IN MONTREAL, TORONTO, 


CHART 2.29 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 


| 
. 
Sex Ratios — The most obvious fact in Table 2.26, showing the 


distribution of males in relation to females in these four central cities, is 
that the sex ratios tend to be lower for both native and foreign-born popula- 
tions than for their respective total populations in Canada. Only in one. 
instance, i.e., Vancouver’s foreign born in 1931, did the sex ratio exceed 
that for the total foreign born. 


For the native born, all four sex ratios increased between 1951 andl 
1961, and in Toronto showed increases for every decade since 1931. On 
the other hand, the sex ratio for total native born dropped slightly from 102 
in 1931 and 1941 to 101 in 1951 and 1961. It would appear that relatively 
greater numbers of males moved intothese cities during the 1951-61 decade 
than had been the case previously for either native or foreign born. In) 
Toronto, the more rapid increase among native and foreign-born male popu-| 
lations had been occurring much longer. Note also that the native-born male 
sex ratios increased more rapidly between 1951 and 1961 in the slower-| 
growing central cities of Vancouver and Winnipeg while the foreign-born 
sex tatios showed increases during the same decade only in the two faster-| 
growing cities of Montreal and Toronto. | 


Table 2.26 — Sex Ratios for Native and Foreign-born Populations in 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 1931 - 61 


1931 1941 1951 


Central city 


Native born — 


Mormtreal “scicchecie cre tise eiessie-c 


‘ROPONTOR, Aee stale eievecavesotene etete 


Foreign born — 


Montreal Siren tend ante eiete 


eo ee ee ee eres ove 


SOURCES: DBS 92-555, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-4, Table 91; 1951 Census, Vol. I, 
Table 48, pp. 48-1 to 48-10; 1941 Census, Vol. II, Table 45, ppe 710-721; 1931 Census, 
Vol. Il, Table 47, pp. 742-759. 
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Age Distribution — Data in Chart 2.30 indicate the extent to which the 
ercentage age distributions of the native and foreign-born populations in 
nese four cities deviated from their respective total percentage age distri- 
utions by five-year age groups for Canada in 1931 and 1961. The patterns 
f relative deviation for the foreign born in 1931 were fairly mixed for these 
our cities. They all had relatively smaller percentages in the younger age 
BPs. with Vancouver and Winnipeg showing the greatest deviations. For 
Be groups over 45 years, Vancouver and Winnipeg had larger proportions, 
‘hile Toronto and Montreal had smaller proportions in relation to the total 
istribution. In the prime age group for mobile populations, 25-34 years, 
ll four cities exceeded the proportion for total foreign born with Vancouver’s 
toportion being almost 50 per cent greater. 
| In 1961, a very distinct separation emerged between Montreal’s and 
oronto’ Ss eerie born on the one hand, and Vancouver’s and Winnipeg’s on 
te other. Below the 35-44-year age group, Montreal and Toronto both 
ad considerably larger proportions than did the total foreign born, and 
icreasingly smaller proportions relative to the total distribution above 45 
ears. On the other hand, both Vancouver and Winnipeg had relatively 
naller proportions in the age groups below 45 years and larger proportions 
dove, relative to the total percentage distribution for Canada’s total 
eign born. There is a considerable degree of similarity between the 
‘stributions of indices of relative deviation for these four cities and the 
ur regions within which they are located (depicted in Chart 2.27). 


The native born in these cities, like the native born in their regional 
ypulations, show a reduction in the variability of their distributions of 
dices between 1931 and 1961. In addition, when compared to the per- 
ntage age distributions of native born for Canada as a whole, there were 
joportionately more native born in the older age groups in 1961 and pro- 
fttionately fewer in the 15-24-year age group. Changes in the older age 
Oups were primarily reflective of changes in Montreal and Toronto, while 
ose inthe younger age group were essentially due to changes in Vancouver 
'd Winnipeg. It is interesting that for the older age groups one finds dispro- 
‘ttionate numbers of native born in Toronto and Montreal, but not of 
‘eign born, while the reverse situation holds for Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
ie attractiveness of these centres would appear to vary according to the 
‘© and nativity group concerned. In relation to the total population of 
veign born, disproportionately greater numbers in the older ages are 
‘tracted to Vancouver and Winnipeg. On the other hand, Montreal and 
tonto would appear to have been more attractive to the younger foreign 
mm. The situation is almost reversed for the native born except that 
Mcouver’s attractiveness for the older native born also appears to be 
‘Teasing as it is for Montreal and Toronto. 
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Sex Ratios by Age — Sex ratios for total native and foreign-born 
populations in these four cities have been presented in an earlier Section. 
In view of the general convergence of sex ratios for both foreign and native- 
born populations, apparent in Table 2.26, further analysis of sex ratios by 
specific age groups is needed to clarify the nature of this convergence. | 


Examination of sex ratios by age groups in Chart 2.31 shows there is. 
not as much ‘‘convergence’’ as might be expected on the basis of total sex 
ratios alone. However, the convergence of the distributions by age for the 
foreign born in Montreal and Toronto between 1931 and 1961 is quite clear, 
as it is for Vancouver and Winnipeg. Yet, as in the case of their age lis 
butions, the patterns that are similar for Montreal and Toronto are notice- 
ably different from those for Vancouver and Winnipeg. In 1931, the maximum 
values for sex ratios were higher for both native and foreign born in Vancouver 
and Winnipeg and occurred at older ages than was the case for Toronto and 
Montreal. By 1961, the distributions were much more similar for the native 
born, although the sex ratios dropped to lower values for the older age 
groups in Toronto and Montreal than they did in Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
The distributions of sex ratios by age for the foreign born in Toronto and 
Montreal would have been considerably more similar to those for the other 
two cities had it not been for the higher proportions of males between 35 
and 55 years of age in the former as well as a much sharper decline in the 


| 
| 
| 


sex ratio for age groups past 70 years. 


With the exception of Winnipeg’s foreign born in 1961, both native and 
foreign born showed the characteristic excess of females in the 20-24- 
year age group. Between 25 and 35 years of age, the 1961 native-borr 
populations in all four cities showed higher sex ratios, e.g., close to 100, 
with ratios dropping rapidly beyond 35 years. This deficiency of males in 
the native born is more significant in the light of sex ratios, previously 
given in Chart 2.16, for the total native-born population. In this case, sex 
ratios were above or very close to 100 for all ages up to 60 years, beyond 
which the ratio declined rather consistently. The native born in these 
central cities between 15 and 25 years of age as wellas over 35 are notable 
by their significant deficiency of males. The foreign-born populations, or 
the other hand, are still characteristically male under 15 years and betweer 
25 and 65 years of age for the two largest cities and between 25 and 35 
years for Vancouver and Winnipeg. The trends for the 1931-61 period are 
suggestive of even further declines in sex ratios for the future. Put 
declines in immigration and subsequent rapid aging of the foreign bort, 
would contribute to declining sex ratios, as would a continuing movement ol 
unmarried females into the central cities. 
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Chapter Three 


CONTRIBUTION TO POPULATION 
GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 


The period of post-World-War-II growth in Canada was notable in two 
respects. First, the decade rates of increase exhibited by the native born 
were the highest recorded since 1861; secondly, the rate of growth for the 
‘oreign born during the latter decade of this period was the second highest 
since 1861. The heavy immigration during 1951-61, which accounted for 
approximately 25 per cent of the total population growth during this period, 
eversed the long-term trend of a rapidly increasing proportion of native- 
»orn population for the first time since 1921. The direct contribution of 
dost-war immigration to Canada’s growth and structural change, as well as 
ndirect contributions through natural increase and internal migration, are 
‘*xamined in the following sections. 


| IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION CHANGE 


Data on births, deaths and immigration, in conjunction with annual 
sopulation estimates, provide the basis for evaluating the significance of 
et migration relative to other components of population growth. These data 
‘te presented in summary form for both five- and ten-year periods in Table 
\.1 and annual numbers of births, deaths and natural increase together with 


Stimates of net migration are shown in Table 3.2.! 


| 
}! 
\ 
{| 
| 
| 
| 


1 The estimates of net migration presented in this Section are based on the 
implest of the residual methods which defines net migration for a particular area 
13 the difference between the observed (or estimated) total change in population 
ad its natural increase during a specified interval of time. This method was uti- 
zed primarily because of its simplicity and utility as a convenient summary of 
‘tths, deaths and population estimates published by DBS. These estimates of net 
igration may be expected to differ from estimates appearing elsewhére to the 
xXtent that the data include or exclude certain areas, e. g., Newfoundland or the 
erritories, or that they have been adjusted differently from the procedures indi- 
ated in the footnotes to Table 3.2. For an interesting and brief discussion of 
‘oblems associated with both data and methods, as well as problems of reconcil- 
‘8 a set of estimates with those published by DBS, see Isabel B. Anderson, 
iternal Migration in Canada, 1921- 1961, Staff Study No. 13, Economic Council of 
anada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, March 1966, Appendix D. For a more general and 
>mprehensive discussion of the types of errors associated with net migration esti- 
ates and a presentation of the elements of a theory for evaluating the quality of 
jtimates, see Leroy O. Stone, “Evaluating the Relative Accuracy of Net Migration 
stimates’’, Demography, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1967, pp. 310- 330. 
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Table 3.1 — Components of Population Growth, Canada, 1941-61 


Per cent 

increase 
due to 

net migration | 


Annual 
population 
increase 


Net 
migration 


Natural 


Period increase 


® Newfoundland included from 1949 to 1961. 


Annual births, with only three exceptions, increased consistently 
during the 20-year period from 260,962 in 1941-42 to 479,197 in 1960-61. 
Deaths, smaller in numbers, fluctuated considerably from year to year but 
generally showed a trend similar to that for births, increasing from 114,751 
to 140,518 over the same period. Births exceeded deaths by an increasing 
margin and the excess of births over deaths, i.e., the natural increase, has 
continued to be the dominant component in Canada’s annual populatior 
growth. On the other hand, net migration has varied considerably in terms 
of its contribution to population increase. During the war years, 1941-46, 
there was an estimated net out-migration of 11,000. During the second half 
of the 1941-51 decade, the situation reversed itself and Canada experienced 
an estimated net in-migration of 175,000 which accounted for 13 per cent 
of the population growth between 1946 and 1951. The increased volume of 
immigration during the second decade of the post-war period contributed 26 
and 22 per cent of the population growth for the 1951-56 and 1956-61 
periods, respectively. High points for net migration occurred during the 
1951-52 and 1956-57 census years, when 41 and 38 per cent of population 
growth was attributable to this source. Subsequent to 1956-57, the contri- 
bution of net migration to annual growth declined rapidly until it amounted 
to only eight per cent of the annual increase for the year prior to the 1961 
Census. | 


Partly due to the net out-migration between 1941 and 1946, the signi- 
ficance of immigration for growth during the 1941-51decade was negligible, 
accounting for only eight per cent of the increase. Foreign-born populatioti 
increased by only 41,000 or two per cent and, in proportion to total popula- 
100 | 


| 
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Table 3.2 — Components of Annual Population Growth, Canada,* 1941-61 


i 
1949, i 
! 


eevee eeee 


eevee eeees 


eevee ereoees 


eeoerecece ees 


eee eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


7000 
18,238 


17,870 
17,483 
17,080 
16,610 
16,081 
15,698 
15,287 
14,845 
14,459 
14,009 
13,712 
13,447 
12,823 
12,551 
12,292 
12,072 
11,946 
11,795 
11,654 
11,507 


a Including the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1941-61, and Newfoundland, 1949-61, 


Population estimates from Table 1, DBS 91-201, Estimated Population of Canada by 
)Provinces at June 1, 1962 (annual), 

Births and deaths adjusted to census years, 

Net migration equals population increase (for census year) minus natural increase, 
Includes Newfoundland from June 1, 1949; Canada, excluding Newfoundland, June 1, 


524,000. 


s 13,102,000. 
Excludes Newfoundland; annual population increase including Newfoundland is 


} SOURCE: Current Population Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, DBS, 


‘ton, declined from 17.5 to 14.7 per cent.? During the 1951-61 decade, the 
victure altered significantly. Net migration accounted for 25.5 per cent of 
the decade’s growth. During this period, foreign-born population increased 
vy 38 per cent and the proportion of foreign born in Canada increased from 
47 per cent in 1951 to 15.6 per cent in 1961, reversing a long-term decline 
i process since 1921. 


i ? Data on population growth included in this Section which are not presented 
-n Tables 3.1 and 3.2 are cited from the General Review Bulletin 7-1-7, ‘‘Native 
ind Foreign-born Populations’’, Tables I and II, pp. 7-3 and 7-5, 1961 Census of 
Canada. 
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3.2 IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL INCREASE 


The preceding summary analysis of immigrant contribution to Canada’s 
growth is an over-simplification of a more complex process. The actual 
contribution made by the foreign born would tend to be greater than that 
indicated if the balance sheet permitted net migrants to be credited with 
births occurring after establishing residence in Canada. Ideally, a separate — 
accounting should be made of both native-born and foreign-born populations — 
in order to properly assess the contributions of each to total population 
growth. However, in view of the paucity of certain requisite data, this | 
Section must limit itself to a preliminary evaluation of fertility and mortality | 
differentials during the post-war period. 


3.2.1 FERTILITY OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS 


Fertility of Women in Major Countries of Immigration — Information 
on number of births by age of women and number of women in the child- 
bearing ages published by the United Nations® provides a basis for a. 
first estimation of fertility differentials between native-born and foreign- | 
born women by country of birth. The validity of such estimates for. 
analysing differentials within the Canadian populations is, of course, 
dependent upon the extent to which immigrant women in Canada are re-. 
presentative of women in child-bearing ages in their respective countries of. 
birth. 


Age-specific fertility rates, circa 1941 and 1961, for Canada and six 
countries that have made important contributions to Canadian immi- 
gration are presented in Chart 3.1. These data show that, just prior to the 
post-war period, Canada’s fertility rates were exceeded by the United 
States in the youngest age group, by the Netherlands in age groups 25-29 
and over, and by Italy in the age groups 30-35 and over. By 1951 the 
situation had altered considerably. Canada’s rates were exceeded only by 
the United States in the two youngest age groups and by the Netherlands. 
in the age groups over 30. All countries included in Chart 3.1 exhibited a 
decided shift in the pattern of age-specific rates to the younger ages and 
a definite peaking of Canada and United States rates in the 20-24 -year age 
group. 

On the basis of these data one could infer that fertility rates, in 
general, would be higher for Canadian-born women than for foreign-born) 
women migrating from these countries if the latter were representative of 
women in their countries of origin. Obviously, the validity of such at 
inference is dependent upon the degree of selectivity exhibited by immi- 
grants from these particular countries, especially with reference to suck 


7 


: 
; 


* United Nations, Demographic Year Books. 
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. 
characteristics as age, marital status and reproductive behaviour. Marital 


status of female immigrant arrivals 15 years of age and over is shown. 


annually for the period 1941-61 in Chart 3.2A; comparisons of the propor- 


tions married among female immigrant atrivals with native born in the same 


age range are presented in Table 3.3. | 


Table 3.3 — Per Cent Married of Female Native Born and Immigrant Arrivals. 
15 Years of Age and Over, Canada, 1941-61 | 


Type of female 


Native born ....-+-. ele oneneterens 


Immigrant arrivals ......+++- 


SOURCES: Censuses of 1941, 1951 and 1961; and Canada Year Books, 1943-44, 1952 
53 and 1962. 


With respect to marital characteristics, immigrant arrivals from 1941 
to 1951 showed about the same increase in percentage married as the native- 
born population. However, by 1961 the proportion had dropped to slightly 
below the 1941 level while the percentage of native born married showed a 
small increase. As may be seen in Chart 3.2B, the median age for married 
female immigrant arrivals is relatively high, e.g., slightly over 30 years of 
age, and has remained consistently at this level over the 20-year period 
with the exception of the war years 1943 to 1946. Possibly this is as 
important in assessing the fertility potential of immigrants as the proportion 
married. At this age level, arriving married female immigrants would not be 
expected to contribute a disproportionately large share of the total annual 
births since fertility rates appear to be peaking at younger ages. Thus, any 
tendency toward higher fertility among immigrant women due to slightly 
larger proportions married would be partially offset by the higher mediart 
age of female immigrant arrivals. | 


a 


Fertility of Canadian Women by Country of Birth — With one majo 
exception in 1931,‘ practically no Canadian census data have been available 
for analysing fertility differentials by birthplace of mother. At that time 
Tracey reported a total fertility rate for Canadian-born women of 3.33 com 
pared to 3.19 for all birthplaces combined. These data, along with dati 
circa 1940, presented in Chart 3.1, suggest that native-born fertility ha’ 
tended to exceed that of foreign-born women in Canada during the past 3 


* Tracey, W.R., Fertility of the Population of Canada, Census Monograph Ni 
3, DBS, 1931. Seventh Census of Canada, Vol. XII. 
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CHART 3.2 


PROPORTION OF FEMALE IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, 
15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY MARITAL STATUS, 


(PART A) 
CANADA, 1941-61 
PER CENT PER CENT 
100 100 
80 80 
60 PROPORTION MARRIED 60 
40 40 
20 20 
ie) ie) 


1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 1961 
YEAR 


MEDIAN AGE OF FEMALE IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, BY MARITAL STATUS, 


(PART B) CANADA, 1941-61 
AGE AGE 
35 35 
MARRIED FEMALES 
30 30 
: 25) fa}s) 
SINGLE FEMALES 
20 20 
15 15 
f 10 10 
10) Oo 


1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 195) 1953 1955 1957 1959 1961 
YEAR 


f Source: Canada Year Books. 
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years. More recent data were collected in 1961 on the number of live births 
to women ever married by age of women, and these are presented in Chart 
3.3 for total Canadian-born and foreign-born women. Clearly, there is a 
significant differential between the number of children born per 1,000 
native-born and foreign-born women ever married at all age levels. | 


CHART 3.3 


{ 

| 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN ALIVE PER 1,000 WOMEN . 

EVER MARRIED, BY AGE, FOR NATIVE AND | 
FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN, CANADA, 1961 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 
5,000 


5,000 ip 


4,000 e 
NATIVE-BORN WOMEN 


FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 


65+ 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
AGE OF MOTHER 


Source: Fertility tabulations, Table 34 for native born,and Table 40 for foreign born. 


' 
| 
Table 3.4 — Number of Live-born Children per 1,000 Women Ever Married 
as a Proportion of the Number of Live-born Children to Canadian Women. 


Ever Married to Canadian Men, Canada, 1961 . 


Present age of women | 


30- | 35-| 40- | 45- | 50- | 55-| 60- 
34 | 39 | 44 | 49 54 | 59 | 64 


A A 8 ORT ie 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
SURGES Secatecr 82| 81 Tad 72) ZO 
Ae. LA 87] 88 72| 68| 73 
fins Sat AA 69 | 69 Wohl .72h|) 73 


SOURCE: See footnote>. | 


Birthplace of women 
and their husbands 
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Data in Table 3.4 show the relative significance of women’s nativity 
in relation to that of their husbands.* The intermediate values for mixed 
nativities have considerable sociological interest in that they reflect the 
effects of various cultural and social milieus in combination.The importance 
of these data is that they point out the inadequacy of any method of estimat- 
ing fertility of foreign born based on an assumption that their fertility is 
equivalent to the native bom, and the additional complexities in cases where 
mixed nativities constitute a sizable proportion of the marriages being 
studied. 


It would be helpful to know whether or not this differential holds for 
all major ethnic origin groupings. Tracey’s analysis® in 1931, while in- 
dicating a higher total fertility rate for native-born relative to all foreign- 
born women, showed that native-born fertility was actually less than that 
for women born in Europe and Asia. However, in the case of European-born 

/ women in Canada, this was true only for age groups under 30 years of age. 
Unfortunately, published data do not permit direct comparisons of native 
and foreign born by detailed ethnic origins or countries of birth for recent 
censuses. Data for women ever married of British Isles origins and those 
born in the United Kingdom suggest the same differential between native 
born and foreign born as shown in Chart 3.3 for all ethnic origin groups 
combined.’ However, since these data do not permit comparisons between 
any of the other major ethnic origin groups and comparable countries of 
birth for foreign-born women, no definite conclusions can be reached con- 
cerning the significance of ethnic origin for fertility differentials between 
native and foreign-born women. 


! Fertility and Period of Immigration — Considerable variation in the 
/age pattern of fertility occurs by period of immigration. Chart 3.4 presents 
‘the number of children born per 1,000 foreign-born women ever married by 
_age for periods of immigration since 1941. For women under 45 years of age, 
length of residence appears to be positively related to fertility, i.e., those 
who arrived in the period 1941-45 generally reported larger numbers of 
children born (per 1,000 women ever married) than those arriving in Canada 
| during subsequent years. Above age 45, the reverse appears to be true with 
| the most recent post-war immigrants reporting larger numbers of children 
| born, and the earliest groups reporting the lowest numbers. Because of the 
various factors involved and the difficulty of holding their relative effects 
constant inthis analysis, interpretation of these differences is very difficult. 


5 Henripin, J., Tendances et facteurs de la fécondité au Canada, Monographie 
du recensement de 1961, Bureau fédéral de la statistique, Division du recensement, 
Ottawa, tableau 6.2. 


®° Tracey, W.R., Ibid. 
7 DBS 98-508, 1961 Census, Bul. 4.1-8, Tables H4 and H6. 
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For example, length of residence apparently had a different significance for 
women who were under 45 when they arrived in Canada than for women who 
are essentially past the child-bearing ages. In the latter case, differentials 
reflect the varied conditions and influences affecting women prior to 
their migration to Canada, while in the former there exists a more complex 
interaction between the Canadian milieu and their former place of residence, 
depending upon their age and length of residence. It is not surprising that 
those women who came to Canada at a relatively young age and who have 
been in Canada for longer periods of time should exhibit higher fertility, 
i.e., fertility patterns most like the native born. 


CHART 3.4 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN ALIVE PER 1,000 FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 
EVER MARRIED, BY AGE AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
CANADA, I96|1 
NUMBER NUMBER 
4,000 4,000 


1941-45 


— . 

es wy 

a 1951-55 
foe 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65+ 
AGE OF MOTHER 


Source: DBS 98-508, 196! Census, Bul. 4.1—8, Table H7. 


3.2.2 MORTALITY OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS — Because of the 
generally low mortality levels that have been achieved in both Europe and 
North America, mortality has considerably less significance than fertility 
as a factor contributing to variations in natural increase. Previous studies 
of mortality differentials between foreign-and native-born whites in the 
United States indicate that differences in mortality have been insignificant 
since the 1930-40 decade.* Whether or not this is also true for Canada 


®* Lee, Miller, Brainerd and Easterlin, P i istri i i 
, ’ , Population Redistribution and Econom 
Growth, United States, 1870-1950, Vol. I, pp. 55 and 56. 1° 
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cannot be readily determined as there are no data bearing directly on this 
problem. However, there are data from United Nations and Canadian sources 
of a somewhat tangential nature, which provide a basis for tentative state- 
ments concerning mortality differentials in Canada. 


Age-specific mortality rates for males in selected countries, and for 
ethnic origin groups resident in Canada are presented in Chart 3.5. First, 
note that there are no differences in mortality for populations between the 
ages of five and 50 years in the countries illustrated. Significant differ- 
ences occur only in the very youngest and in the older age groups, and 

Canada appears to have a more favourable mortality than other countries 
with the exception of the Netherlands. Secondly, these mortality differentials 
by nativity appear to hold for the various ethnic origins, i.e., mortality 
tates for specific origins in Canada tend to be lower than those in other 
countries with corresponding ethnic populations. Thirdly, mortality differ- 
entials by ethnic origin in Canada differ from those exhibited by major 
_countries or origin. For example, age-specific rates for populations of 
Italian ethnic origin tend to fall below the rates for combined origins in 
Canada, whereas Italy tends to exceed Canadian rates. Also, it should be 
pointed out that rates for Italian ethnic origins are not consistently lower 
than those for Hungarians in Canada, as one would expect if existing rates 
in Hungary and Italy had significance for ethnic differentials in Canada. 
Since the percentage of foreign born is approximately the same for each of 
these ethnic groups and mortality levels are relatively low, it may be that 
tandom variations in mortality rates exceed the actual but minimal ethnic 
origin differentials. 


In Canada, a more important factor in determining the contribution of 
‘foreign-born groups to natural increase is their age distribution. The foreign- 
iborn population is older than the native born and, even assuming parity of 
‘tates, the foreign born will contribute a much larger share of the total 
deaths. The median age of foreign-born males increased continuously from 
30.1 years in 1911 to 50.9 years in 1951 with a subsequent decline to 45.0 
years during the 1951-61 decade. This contrasted sharply with the minimal 
change from 21.3 to 21.7 years in median age of native born over the corres- 
ponding period.’ An older population as well as an aging population thus 
contributes a greater proportion of total deaths since more of its population 
is exposed to the higher mortality rates. 


Within the foreign born of Canada, ethnic origin will have varying 
Significance for mortality depending upon their characteristic age distribution 
and whether or not they are continuing to receive new additions through 


° DBS 92-555, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-4, p. 89-1; 1951 Census, Vol. II, 
Table 10, p. 10-1; 1911 Census, Bul. XVIII, Table II, p. 16. 
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CHART 3.5 


(PART A) pAGE-SPECIFIC MORTALITY RATES OF MALES, BY SELECTED 
COUNTRIES, CIRCA 1960 


RATE 
320 fa LEGEND 

—— CANADA 
—  — ENGLAND AND WALES 
280) ——+——- FRANCE 
———— GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
Secaiev eres TAUEN, 

NETHERLANDS 

oeececeeee HUNGARY 


10 (5 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85+ 
AGE 
Source: United Nations, Demographic Year Book |96I. 


(PART B) 


AGE-SPECIFIC MORTALITY RATES OF MALES, 
B80 BY ETHNIC ORIGIN,CANADA,I961 


LEGEND 

TOTAL ORIGINS 
— — BRITISH ISLES 
—-+—- FRENCH 
——-=— GERMAN 
—-—.. ITALIAN 

NETHERLANDS 
SecReIrEL HUNGARIAN 


10 15° 20° 25° 30) 35) 40 45 550555" GOm65ia.On vo mcOnood: 


AGE 
Source: Computed from data supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Vital Statistics Section, 
Health and Welfare Division. 
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immigration. The average age of immigrants since 1956 has been approxi- 
mately 25 years, an age still within the range of minimal mortality. However, 
Table 3.5 shows considerable age variation between ethnic origin groups. 
Immigrants with eastern European and Jewish ethnic origins tend to average 
five to seven years older than other immigrants, and these groups will 

contribute relatively more deaths. In short, total mortality in Canada is less 
a function of ethnicity than age structure of the various component popula- 
tions. 


Table 3.5 — Median Age of Immigrant Arrivals for Selected Ethnic Origins, 
Canada, 1956-61 


Ethnic origin 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 


yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. 

BA eae ass ardvoerdsle:s 25GB 25:611|.2501) |). 25.5 |e 25908 | 25.5 
MPeMAN asc sos bas eles Ba. 9 1423-6 |, 9386) 1223.6 533.5 || 23,0 
Netherlands ........... OO TM G2S2 0) 4 8s As 23.0. 23.2) | 24.0 
M@eungarian ............ Dees a 250 429.0) | s6-0' | 33:50 | 39.3 
EAS RO ee MSGS) 1) 123.0) \ 04,00 23.8 || 2oe4 
[Polish ..... weds eerate is Sheen ied eda yee 2008 .¢29-5..|...28.0 
MISSION ...... 55s sles S55) S40l 136.2) | 42.20) 36.5. | 41-7 
Aes Se Sa.G4} 31.6.4. 32.5 || 32,6°.) 33-5, | 32,5 
ST a oe 20 Oo1 29.5 1 SieG |e 31-0: iF 32201) 29.8 
rere W352 st 2as0 | b22.8 Wb 28.3.) 2307 | 24.9 


BEOONS Fale s cate gps ae os leven 25.0 | 25.1 24.7 | 24.9 | 24.8 | 24.9 


* Includes Chinese and Japanese only. 


SOURCE: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Statistics, Annual Re- 
ports, 1956 to 1961. 


3.2.3 ESTIMATING THE FOREIGN-BORN COMPONENT OF NATURAL 
INCREASE 


Births to Foreign-born Women — Until 1951, Canada published informa- 
tion on nativity of parents which permitted determination of the proportion of 
births to foreign-born women. These data are presented in Chart 3.6 for the 
| period 1931-51. They clearly show that the proportion of births to foreign- 
‘born women has declined from 25.9 to 9.6 per cent during this 20-year 
(period. The major portion of the decline occurred during the first decade 
‘with the proportion of births to foreign-born women remaining close to 10 
‘per cent between 1941 and 1951. 
| 
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CHART 3.6 


LIVE BIRTHS TO FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LIVE BIRTHS, 
CANADA, |93I-51 


PER CENT PER CENT 
NON ae 30 


25 


1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 I95I 
YEAR 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Vital Statistics Annual Reports, Canada, 193!—5l. 


Lacking data on births by nativity of mothers subsequent to 1951, 
estimates of the proportion of births to foreign-born women must be based 
on the most relevant available data. In this case, the only data that can 
provide a relative index of fertility for native and foreign-born women are 
data Soe number of children born to women ever married by age of 
women.! 


| 


By calculating the number of live-born children per 1,000 foreign-born | 
women ever married as a proportion of the total number of live-born children — 


per 1,000 women ever married, a basis may be obtained for estimating 
numbers of births to foreign-born women and the proportion of all births 
that occurred to foreign-born women in Canada for 1961. These data and 


computations are shown in Table 3.6. The estimate of 11.4 per cent, re- 


presenting an increase in the proportion of births to foreign-born women, 


/ 


appears to be reasonably consistent with the increase in immigration 


during the latter half of the 1951-61 decade. 


Deaths to Foreign-born Population — Estimates of the proportion of 
deaths occurring to foreign-born population, shown in Table 3.7, were based | 
on the assumption that no significant difference between foreign- and native- | 


1° DBS, 98-508, 1961 Census, ‘‘Number of Children Born per 1,000 Women Ever 
Married’’, Bulletin 4.1-8. Native and foreign-born totals by age groups were 


obtained Gon unpublished tabulations. 
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born groups existed with respect to age-sex specific mortality rates. This 
would not appear unreasonable considering the generally low levels of 
mortality and the lack of direct evidence supporting the existence of signi- 
ficant differentials throughout the 20-year period.** Age-sex specific mortality 
rates were applied tonative- and foreign-born populations of 1941, 1951 and 
1961 and the following proportions obtained. Even though the assumed 
age-sex mortality rates may have over-estimated the proportion of all deaths 
occurring to the foreign-born population, the trend toward a higher proportion 
of deaths emphasizes the structural changes which were occurring during 
this particular period. 


Table 3.7 — Proportions of Total Deaths Estimated to Have Occurred 
to the Foreign-born Population, Canada, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Census year 


The Foreign-born Contribution to Natural Increase — The estimates 
of natural increase for the foreign-born population given in Table 3.8 are 
based on the estimated proportions of foreign-born births and deaths derived 
in the preceding Sections. Their accuracy, of course, is dependent upon! 
the validity of the various assumptions employed in developing estimates 
of both levels and trends of fertility and mortality. These estimates in- 


11 During the final editing process, the author became aware of the existence 
of unpublished data on deaths by place of birth, age and sex for the 1941-51 
period and the computation of death rates by age-sex for foreign-born and native 
populations to be included in the forthcoming Census Monograph by M.V. George, 
Internal Migration in Canada: Demographic Analyses. The somewhat surprising fact 
revealed is that mortality rates for almost every age group of the foreign born, at 
least for this particular period, were more favourable than those for the native born. 
Standardized rates by sex calculated by M.V. George were as follows: 


Sex Foreign born Native born 
Malesti aeons eit 8.5 10.7 
Hemalesc.s sceicneer Tao 8.9 


Of relevance to the assumption of equivalence in mortality employed in this Section 
is the fact that the differences reported by M.V. George tended to be greatest for 
the population under 15 years of age. Since the foreign-born population is relatively 
small in the younger age group, the estimates presented in Table 3.7 may not be 
too seriously affected. Not having similar data for either the earlier or most recent 
decades makes it impossible to judge the stability of these differentials. Lackin 

evidence to the contrary, M.V. George assumed that these differentials held trowel 
out the 1931-61 period for which he derived net migration estimates. 
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dicate that the foreign born have contributed between one fourth and one 
third of all deaths, and between nine and 11 per cent of births for each of 
three decade benchmarks when the foreign born constituted 17.5, 14.7 and 
15.6 per cent of the total population in 1941, 1951 and 1961, respectively. 


Table 3.8 — Estimated Natural Increase of the Foreign-born Population 
in Canada, 1941-42, 1951-52 and 1961-62 


Estimated births and deaths to 
foreign-born population 


Total population 


Esti- 
mated 
natural 
increase 


Census year 


No. 


1961-62 .... | 472,000] 143,000 | 329,000]/ 0.114 | 0.311 |54,000/44,000| 10,000 
(1951-52 .... | 389,000] 123,000 | 266,000]| 0.096 | 0.279 |37,000/34,000] 3,000 
1941-42 .... | 261,000} 115,000 | 146,000]! 0.111 | 0.256 | 29,000] 29,000 - 


SOURCE: Births and deaths by census year obtained from the Population Estimates and 
Projection Section, Census Division, DBS, 


3.8 POST-WORLD-WAR-II NET MIGRATION 
AND THE AGE-SEX STRUCTURE 


The dominant factor in Canada’s growth since World War II has been 
fertility. While the significance of immigration has not been very great in 
terms of total numbers, its effect on specific segments of the population 
age structure has been considerably greater.'? Cohort analysis of population 
change during the two post-World-War-II decades based on census distri- 
outions and life table survival ratios provides the basis for (1) an examina- 
tion of the relative size of net migration for the various age and sex groups, 
and (2) determination of its significance for changes in the age-sex structure 
during this 20-year period. In order to simplify the analysis, no attempt 
was made to provide separate estimates of net migration for native- and 


12 In an interesting analysis presented to the 1967 Sydney Conference of the 
nternational Union for the Scientific Study of Population, Leroy O. Stone showed 
hat external migration has had “‘just a slight impact on the age structure of the 
dopulation of Canada’’. During 110 years, 1851-1961, the median age changed 
ynly slightly from what it would have been had no external migration whatsoever 
»ecurred. However, the sex ratio did show marked fluctuation, particularly during 
the period of heavy immigration circa 1911. Stone attributes the relatively minor 
‘mpact on the age-sex structure to (1) the decline in fertility, (2) low levels of net 
intercensal migration during most of the decades since 1851, and (3) the level of 
5ex-age selectivity in net migration to Canada. See Leroy O. Stone, ‘‘External 
Migration and the Age Structure of the Canadian Population, 1851- 1961’’, Contri- 
yuted Papers, Sydney Conference, 21-25 August 1967, Australia International 
Jnion for the Scientific Study of Population, pp. 775-785. 
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foreign-born populations.’* The primary concern of Sections 3.3.1 and 3.3.2 
is to show the selective effects of net migration during the post-World-War- 
II period on specific age-sex groups.** 


3.3.1 NET MIGRATION RATES BY AGE AND SEX, 1941-61 — Estimates 
of net migration by age and sex are presented in Table 3.9 for 1941-51 and 
1951-61. The net migration rates for all ages combined of the population 
10 years and over were considerably higher for males and females during 
the 1951-61 decade than they were for the 1941-51 decade. The relatively 
higher rates for the more recent decade held for each of the specific age 
groups except for females 75 years of age and over in 1951, 


Net immigration rates for females were highest for the 30-44 -year 
age group during both decades, with the next highest rates shifting from 
the 75 - year - and - over age group during the 1941 - 51 period to the 20 - 29- year 
age group during the most recent decade. For males, the pattern was 
similar to that of females during the 1951-61 decade but with considerably 
higher rates for the 30-44 and 45-59-year age groups, e.g., 154.1 and 
51.3 (per 1,000) for males compared to 107.9 and 31.0 for females. For the 
earlier decade, the differential effects of World War II and its aftermath are 
reflected in the rates for the 20-29 and 30-44-year-old males with net 
migration rates of —33.7 and 18.6 compared to 17.2 and 30.3 for females.'5 


3.3.2 INFLUENCE OF NET INTERCENSAL MIGRATION ON CHANGES IN 
THE AGE-SEX STRUCTURE, 1941-61 — There are several ways of viewing 
the effects of migration on a particular population. By analysing the ex- 
perience of specific age-sex cohorts through time, the relative significance 
of migration and mortality can be assessed for each of the cohorts as they 


move through the total age-sex structure. On the other hand, the individual 
experience of each of the cohorts makes its own unique contribution to: 


| 


8 Special tabulations by type of movement and nativity indicate that approxi- 
mately 88.2 per cent of the 1961 resident Canadian population reporting that they 
were living abroad in 1956 were foreign born. 

4 Since the analyses for this Chapter were completed, M.V. George has com- 
pleted extensive estimates of net intercensal migration for Canada for the period 
1931-61 which will appear in his Census Monograph Internal Migration in Canada: 
Demographic Analyses. Utilizing special tabulations of place-of-birth by place-of- 
residence data in conjunction with age-sex data by nativity and other relevant 
census and vital data, M.V. George has produced detailed estimates of net inter-| 
censal migration for provinces and Canada for the foreign-born population as well 
as for the native born. Of further interest is his discussion of the differences 


between his estimates and previously published estimates based on different data. 
and utilizing other estimation techniques. 


1S Although grouping age data into broader categories tends to reduce errors due 
to incorrect age reporting, it often results in the loss of useful information. In this) 
case, the highest net migration rates for both sexes during the 1951-61 decade 
were found in the 30- 34-year age group in 1961—196 and 138 for males and 
females, respectively. The next highest rates of 158 and 131 were observed in the 


25- 29-year age group for males and females, respectively. 1 
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Table 3.9 — Estimates of Net Intercensal Migration, by Sex and Broad 
Age Groups of the Population 10 Years Old and Over in 1951 and 1961, 
Canada, 1941-51° and 1951-61" 


Estimated 
mid-decade : Net migration rate 
Sex and age group population sale cm Act (per 1,000 mid- 
for age cohort, ian aces decade population) 
1951 -61°¢ 
No. No. 
1961? 
Males — 
Mme To sts ahit | ads 1,656,000° 57,000 34.4 
OID OR reuete stevens iereltiere ae 1,154,200 109,400 94.8 
BOR44 Te coc cc cad see 8 dis 1,719,200 264,900 154.1 
ASi= 59 ive eieie sacle a ele sieisle 1,328,800 68,200 51.3 
DOSE Serco acs Baoths als 812,800 27,400 33e7 
TUS) Se CeCe IRE AHORA RAT 394,800 8,700 22.0 
Totals, males ...... 75.8 
Females — 
MAD recreate see 1,589,300° 53,600 33:7 
WOQOAY SEEHGS Soa NSooe 1,136,700 117,900 103.7 
CGY Cog dacodos deus 1,743,000 188,000 107.9 
BESO OP tarts «ae siete icles 1,269,500 39,400 31.0 
DOCTEE a5 Gro cidowapaoc 793,400 22,000 QT th 
11S 2° SLAC OVA CE DIDS 399,200 6,400 16.0 
Totals, females .... 6,931,100 427,300 61.6 
Conadas te sa dan 4 13,996,900 962,900 68.8 
Estimated 
mid-decade Net migration rate 


Estimated net 


umate (per 1,000 mid- 
migration 


decade population) 


population 
for age cohort, 
1951 - 61° 


1,083,500° = 
1,092,800 baa 
1,432,800 
1,039,000 - 
724,700 
274,900 


mw 
ome ee 
OwWNANIA 


ao 


Totals, males ...... 5,647,700 


! 


3,500 ~~ .0.6 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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Table 3.9 — Estimates of Net Intercensal Migration, by Sex and Broad 
Age Groups of the Population 10 Years Old and Over in 1951 and 1961, 
Canada, 1941-517 and 1951 -61° — concluded 


Estimated 


mid-decade : Net migration rate 
; Estimated net A 
Sex and age group population aig atead (per 1,000 mid- 
for age cohort, decade population) 
1941-51° 


No. 


Females — 


LOS TOR pace wae 1,056,400° - 3.8 
DL in Tay ONE | eae 1,101,800 17.2 
SEY Chit tegen wit irae» 1,411,400 30.3 
AS oS Our cries eae 965,800 - 3.3 
G02 74a v ocanke Leow 643,000 12.9 
TE SiMe oe Ot 273,900 19.4 


5,452,300 


Totals, females .... 


11,100,000 


Canadaains® <tclens/ aie 


* Excludes Newfoundland. 
Includes Newfoundland, 
The mid-decade population for any sex and age cohort was based on the average of its 
size at the beginning and end of each decade. 
d Estimates of net migration are based on the difference between expected survivors of 
a cohort after 10 years of mortality experience and the observed population. The forward co- 


hort survival technique was employed using average decade survival ratios based on Canae _ 


dian life tables. Five-year age and sex groups were used in the original calculations, 
© 0-4 and 5-9-year age groups at the beginning of each intercensal period were core 
rected for under-enumeration using J. Henripin’s estimates of under-enumeration for the 0-4- 


year age group of 3.03 per cent in 1941, 2.78 per cent in 1951 and 4.98 per cent in 1961. On 
the basis of estimates of under-enumeration for the 5-Q-year age group during the 1956 
Census, under-enumeration for this group was assumed to be 88 per cent of that reported for © 


the 0-4- year age group. 


changes in the proportionate distribution of age-sex groups in addition to | 


the effect produced by variations in initial size of cohorts created by 
fluctuating levels of fertility. : 


Significance of Net Migration for Specific Cohorts — In general, it 


would be expected that the percentage change in size of cohort attributable 


to migration for any particular decade would be related to the age-sex | 
specific net migration rates. This would probably be less true at the | 


extremes of the age distributions where mortality would assume greater 
significance. For example, the male cohort 30-44 years of age in 1961 has 
both the highest net migration rate (154 per 1,000) and the highest proportion 
of change in cohort size during the decade due to net migration (90 per 
cent). The proportion of total decade change experienced by each of the 
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age and sex cohorts that can be attributed to net migration is shown in 


Table 3.10. 


Table 3.10 — Per Cent of Change Experienced by Specific Age-Sex Cohorts 
Due to Net Migration During 1941-51 and 1951-61 


Per cent of change due to 


Age of cohort migration, 1951-61 
Male Female 
1961 

Tio TUS ERG acucare as Ais betta eee PR Stee tarse hts 57.8 62.0 
BONE cis etols cutlets «ie ete sivtciela tee ciate 79.5 85.0 
EIA Meiols, colores tetas tele tice ete ae ec < 90.1 94.1 
SOOM. vies cic lelcere se eiele Se ts eee cs 80.9 80.9 
SELLA ose vetc che oli ea es cetera 25.7 26.5 
PRIME) fs) sole le hs halal t ciel wie bireieteign eG 6.6 8.1 


Per cent of change due to 
migration, 1941-51 


Female 


It would appear that migration is a more significant factor for women 
than for men as far as changes in size of cohorts are concerned. That this 
is possible in view of the generally higher net migration rates for men 
luring the 1951-61 decade suggests the significance of differentials in 
nortality that favour women. With the exception of the two age groups over 
50 years and the 20-29-year groups, the proportion of cohort change 
attributable to migration has almost doubled for each age-sex cohort between 
the 1941-51 and 1951-61 decades. 


| Significance of Net Migration for Changes in the Proportionate Distri- 
autions of Age and Sex Groups — Apart from its significance for specific 
age-sex cohorts through time, net migration produces changes in the pro- 
2ortionate distributions of any given set of age groups within the male and 
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female populations. In this case, variations of the proportionate distributions 
of any given set of age groups that occur from one census date to the next 
reflect variations in numbers of annual births in addition to deaths and net 
migrants. The problem to be addressed here is the determination of that 
proportion of change in the age-sex structure, observed during the inter- 
censal period, that can be attributed to net migration.*® 


Data and computational procedures are presented in summary form in 
Table 3.11. Net in-migration to Canada accounted for an average of 24 per 
cent of each of the 1951-61 decade changes in the proportions which make 
up the male age distribution presented in columns A and C. Net in-migration 
of females accounted for somewhat less, with 21 per cent of the change 
being attributed to this source. For the 1941-51 decade, the male net 
out-migration had less significance, i.e., accounting for an average of 1¢ 
per cent of each of the decade changes in proportions; for females, 
net in-migration accounted for considerably less, or just 12 per cent on the 
average. | 


For the 1951-61 decade, the influence of net intercensal migration 
increased with age up to the 60-74-year age group where it reached its 
maximum, and then declined sharply. While the pattern for males and 
females was similar, the influence of net migration for females in the 
45-59 and 60-74-year age groups was almost twice that for males, with 
84 and 96 per cent of the change due to net migration compared to only 
37 and 54 per cent, respectively, for the same age groups of males. Despite 
this, migration was still more significant for males as a group than for 
females. | 

The 1941-51 period differs considerably from the 1951-61 decade. td 
addition to the fact that the average influence of migration was considerably 
lower for both total males and females, the age group of males affectec 
most was younger, i.e., between 45 and 60 years of age rather than 60-74 , 
year-olds in the more recent decade. Thus, not only has migration contri- 
buted considerably to change in specific age-sex groups, but the patterr 
has changed with time. Migration has become the predominant cause Oo: 
change for the 60-74-year age group of males and for the 45-59 and 60- 
74-year age groups of females. For the latter group it has become almos! 
the sole cause of change in that 96 per cent of the total change in this age 
group could be attributed to migration. | 


a The analysis follows the procedures developed by Leroy O. Stone an 
reported in “‘Net Migration and the Sex-Age Composition of Puerto Rico, 1950-60") 
The Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, Vol. 2, May 1965, pp. 108 - 11€ 
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3.4 IMMIGRATION AND REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION, 1941-61 


3.4.1 DISTRIBUTION OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS — The Significance of 
post-war immigration for the changing distribution of population within 
canada can be readily assessed by examining the data presented in Table 
3.12. If the distribution of foreign born by region coincided with the distri- 
bution of native born, it would be apparent that they were not contributing 
Jisproportionately to the growth of any particular region. However, with 55 
er cent of all post-war immigrants enumerated in Ontario, this is hardly 
the case. The attraction of Ontario has been so great that only one other 
province, British Columbia, drew a proportion of post-war immigrants 
greater than its proportionate share of native born. 


A better method for showing the extent of deviation from a uniform 
listribution of post-war immigrants is to compare their proportionate share 
f the population of a given province or region with their proportionate 
thare of Canada’s total population. For example, if such a population were 
istributed evenly throughout Canada, it would constitutethe same proportion 
f population in any selected sub-area as it would for the total population. If 
he post-war immigrants, who comprised 8.3 per cent of Canada’s total 
sopulation in 1961, were uniformly distributed throughout Canada, they 
vould have constituted 8.3 per cent of the population in each of the defined 
weas such as provinces, census divisions, etc. Data in Table 3.12 have 
ilready shown that Ontario has a larger share of the post-war immigrant 
»opulation than any other province, but these data do not reveal the extent 
f the disproportionality. This is more readily accomplished by the index 
if relative concentration which would compare the percentage of Ontario’s 
opulation which is post-war immigrant (13.4 per cent) with the proportion 
f post-war immigrants in Canada’s total population (8.3 per cent). In this 


ase, as an illustration, the index is x 100 or 161. Since an index of 
00 would indicate that the relative concentration of post-war immigrants 
a a particular area was the same as for Canada as a whole, an index of 
61 shows that the post-war immigrant’s relative concentration in Ontario 
yas 61 per cent greater than its proportionate share of the total population 
f Canada.’’ 


: 
, 
| 
Hl 


! 


7 For a more detailed discussion of the computation and interpretation of this 
ndex as applied to geographical and occupational distributions in the United 
fates, see E.P. Hutchinson, Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950, New York, 

viley & Sons, Inc., 1956, Appendix C. 
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Table 3.12 — Percentage Distribution of Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Region of Residence in 1961 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


Native 
born 


Region 


Dace 


Atlantic Provinces ....... 2-1 

Quebec ...eseesseccveoes 16.4 

Ontario «ss coe eters) cietereh elle . 55.3 

Prairie Provinces ......+. 21.4 14.1 
14.9 18.4 


Canada, Per cent ...... 


0.2 0.1 
2,844,263 1,337,147 


SOURCES: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table II; P.W.I. tabulations, Table 


15,393,984 1,507,116 


Canada, Number ....... 


A2. 


One of the problems of an index of this kind is that its sensitivity is 
affected by the size of the areal unit. For this reason, the smallest units 
for which the necessary data were available have been utilized in this 
analysis. These indexes based on census divisions are presented graphically 
for post-war and pre-war immigrants in Charts 3.7 and 3.8, respectively 
Note that, in Chart 3.7, the largest numbers of census divisions with the 
highest relative concentration of post-war immigrants were located in the 
Toronto area with York, Halton, Wentworth, Peel and Lincoln havin; 
indices of 270, 204, 202, 188 and 179, respectively. 

Next to York, the census divisions that include Winnipeg and the 
northwest coast of British Columbia had the second and third highes 
relative concentrations of post-war immigrants with indices of 217 an 
215, respectively. Other areas of relatively high concentrations may br 
noted adjacent to the Toronto area plus Middlesex, Algoma and Thunde 
Bay divisions in Ontario; the southwest coast of British Columbia in 
cluding the Vancouver Metropolitan Area; and the Edmonton and Calgar 
areas plus the south-central Census Division 2 in Alberta. The only arei 
east of Ontario with a concentration above the average percentage o 
foreign born for Canada as a whole was [le-de-Montréal, with an index of 134 


There is also a considerable difference in regional distributions 0 
pre-war and post-war immigrant populations. While Ontario still had a large: 
proportion of pre-war immigrants, in contrast to native born, the difference 
was relatively small. The more important concentrations of pre-war immi 
grants were found in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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CHART 3.7 
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CHART 3.8 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 
CANADA, 1961 
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Chart 3.8 clearly reveals the extent of the heavy concentrations of 
pre-World-War-II immigrants still living in the west. Census Divisions I¢ 
and 13 just north and east of Edmonton had the highest and fourth highest 
concentrations, with indices of 256 and 229, respectively. Census Divisions 
4 and 16 in Saskatchewan had the second and sixth highest, with indices of 
240 and 224, respectively. British Columbia’s Census Division 3, the 
southeast corner of the province, had the third highest index of 231 and 
Vancouver Island, with an index of 226, had the fifth highest relative con- 
centration. 

Chart 3.9 indicates the relative sizes of foreign-born populations by 
region and their distribution by period of immigration. Post-war immigrants 
clearly constituted the majority of foreign born in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Territories. It is also clear that the 1956-61 immigrants were a large: 
proportion of the post-war group in Quebec and the Territories than they 
were in Ontario. Chart 3.9 also reveals the larger proportions of pre-wal 
immigrants found in the Prairies, British Columbia and the Maritimes. The 
greater significance of pre-war immigrants in these regions in relation tc 
post-war immigrants is due to the greater proportions of pre-1931 immi- 
grants. A very definite shift in the regional distribution of immigrants hag 
occurred for these two groups of foreign-born population. 


3.4.2 BIRTHPLACE OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS — The data in Char 
3.10 show that the pattern for birthplace of post-war immigrants has als 
shifted in comparison to that of pre-war immigrants. The overwhelming 
importance of the British Isles as the birthplace of pre-war immigrants has 
been reduced almost to equality with Northwestern and Southern Europe 
with 27 per cent of post-war immigrants born in the British Isles comparec 
to 24 and 21 per cent, respectively, for the latter two regions. Anothe: 
notable difference is the proportion of immigrants born in the United States 
with only five per cent of post-war immigrants compared to 16 per cent 0 
pre-war immigrants having given this as their birthplace. . 


Regional Variations in Birthplace — Since over half of all post-wai 
immigrants are in Ontario, their distribution by birthplace was very closée 
to the pattern for Canada. Variations from this general pattern exhibitec 
by other regions are evident in Chart 3.11. The proportion of post-wa 
immigrants in the Atlantic Provinces born in the United States was re 
latively high. Quebec was somewhat unique with respect to its relatively 
small proportion born in the British Isles and much larger proportion bort 
in Southern Europe. The Prairie Provinces had proportionately greate 
numbers of post-war immigrants born in Northwestern Europe and fewe 
from Southern Europe. British Columbia had proportionately more from thé 
British Isles, Northwestern Europe, and Asiatic countries. In the Territories 
proportionately more were from Northwestern and Central Europe, thy 
United States and the British Isles. 
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CHART 3.10 


BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN BORN, 
BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
CANADA, |961 


PER CENT PER CENT 


SOM ee 


aio 
PRE-WAR 
IMMIGRATION 


POST-WAR 
IMMIGRATION 


BRITISH NORTHWEST CENTRAL EASTERN SOUTHERN UNITED 
ISLES AND EUROPE AND EUROPE EUROPE EUROPE STATES 
COMMONWEALTH FRANCE 


Source: RWI. tabulations, Table A2., 


Among post-war immigrants, those born in the British Isles now 
onstitute the largest group in the Atlantic Provinces, British Columbia and 
ntario. The second largest group in these areas came from Northwestern 
urope, except for Ontario where those born in Southern Europe had a slight 
ige. Post-war immigrants born in the United States do not constitute a 
‘gnificant proportion in any region outside of the Atlantic Provinces. This 
_a considerable contrast to the situation among pre-war immigrants where 
titish Isles born constituted the largest single group, and those born in the 
tited States the next largest for allregions except the Prairies and Ontario 
rere they were exceeded only by those from Eastern Europe. 


Changes in Birthplace of Post-war Immigrants by Period of Immigration — 
te character of the immigrant stream, as reflected in place-of-birth data, 
i varied considerably during the post-war period. Chart 3.12 shows that 
2 largest proportion of those migrating during the immediate post-war 
tiod were born in the British Isles and in Eastern Europe. For immigrants 
ting the next five years, the largest proportion had been born in North- 
stern Europe, with the next largest groups coming from the British Isles 
d Southern Europe. Of the most recent migrants, 26.5 per cent were 
mn in the British Isles, 25.6 per cent in Southern Europe and 21.8 per 
at in Northwestern Europe and France. Those born in Southern Europe 
hibited the most consistent increases throughout the three post-war 
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CHART 3.11 


POST-WAR IMMIGRANT POPULATION, BY REGION AND BIRTHPLACE, 
CANADA, 1961 


per cent. ATLANTIC PROVINCES QUEBEC BER ENE 
50 50 


ONTARIO PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TERRITORIES 


BRITISH | CENTRAL | SOUTHERN } 


BRITISH | CENTRAL | SOUTHERN! adiq | 
ISLES | EUROPE | EUROPE | ISLES | EUROPE | EUROPE } 


NW EUROPE EASTERN UNITED OTHER NW EUROPE EASTERN UNITED 
AND FRANCE EUROPE STATES AND FRANCE EUROPE STATES 


Source: Same as Chart 3.10. 
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CHART 3.12 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHPLACE FOR 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, BY PERIOD OF 


IMMIGRATION, CANADA, 1961 
PER CENT 


PER CENT 
40 


— 40 


1956-61 


wy o Ze Ze We 


BRITISH NORTHWEST CENTRAL EASTERN SOUTHERN UNITED ASIA OTHER 
ISLES AND EUROPE AND EUROPE EUROPE EUROPE STATES 
COMMONWEALTH FRANCE 


Source: PW.I. tabulations, Table B4. 


veriods, while those born in Eastern Europe showed the most rapid decline. 
sonsidering the varying importance of specific birthplaces for regional 
oreign-born populations, variations in the birthplace characteristics of 
ecent immigrants, such as those illustrated in Chart 3.12, can have a 
tonsiderable impact on the character of regional populations. If these 
shanges had equal validity for all regions, the position of British Isles and 
‘astern European-born populations was most enhanced by the immediate 
‘ost-war period, that of northwestern Europeans by the 1951-55 migration, 
nd that of southern Europeans by the 1956-61 migration. 


Ethnic Composition of Post-war Immigrants Born in the United States — 
fith the exception of immigrants born in the United States and those of 
ewish origin, there is a certain degree of comparability between the 
irthplace and ethnic origin categories used here. Since considerable 
mportance has been attached to the ethnic origin composition of Canada 
nd the significance of immigration in relation to changes in this character, 
te ethnic origin of immigrants from the United States will be examined 
efore proceeding with an analysis of the total effect of immigration in 
alation to Canada’s ethnic composition. 


Of the 283,908 Canadian residents born in the United States, only 
0,027 or 24.7 per cent were post-war immigrants. British Isles origins, 
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Table 3.13 — Post-war Immigrants Born in the United States: Percentage 
Distribution by Ethnic Origin Groups, Canada and Regions, 1961 


Ethnic origin . Canada Rs are Ontario 
psc. Dec. pace 
British Isles ...... levsierecsrsresene 49.9 63.1 49.7 
Biren chwarerctecorbsrets) ots tevet eters sare 9.6 17.8 555 
Northwestern European....... 20.3 9.0 Dine 
Central, eastern and 
southern European ......... 9.8 3.8 1353 
Central European..... siete 1.7 0.6 2.1 
Eastern European........-. 4.1 125 5.6 
Southern European .......+. 4.0 1.7 5-5 
ERAGE Solas Googan Goo Cuoco Ur 3.3 122 322 
NCGS! le.§ GARRIDO CON MOC OD DOT 0.8 0.4 0.7 
Totals, Per Cent® ......... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Totals, Number” ...... 48 fc 70,027 | 5,040 12,560 29,567 
Prairie British Py eek 
Dpsc- 
Britishelslesgerucletere tere reapers 5255 
Frenchie iets lsc chevets en oor co ood 4.6 
Northwestern European ...... 19.7 
Central, eastern and 
southern European ......ee- 5.0 
CentraljEuropeanien ojccic siete! « 1.5 
Eastern European .........- 1.9 
Southern European ......... 1.5 
PE WASHES crete ener etsteuarselaeuels eves 30 ra 
ASSTAticm ere 360056 5006 eielevels 0.4 


259 


Totals, Per cent? ........ | aaah 100.0 
Totals, Number® .......... 13,288 ec 


* Includes other origins and origins not stated, 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A3,. 
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with 49.9 per cent, constituted the largest proportion of this group. The 
northwestern Europeans, with 20.3 per cent, were the next largest group 
and those of French origin, with 9.6 per cent, were the third largest. 


As in the case of post-war immigrants with birthplaces outside con- 
tinental North America, the various ethnic origins born in the United States 
were not found in the same proportion in every region. In Table 3.13, the 
British Isles origin exceeds the national proportion (49.9 per cent) in the 
Atlantic Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories, with 63.1, 55.2 
and 52.6 per cent, respectively. Quebec attracted the lowest proportion, 
although its proportion was not much below the average for all Canada. 


The next largest ethnic origin group among those born in the United 
‘States was the northwestern Europeans. Their highest relative concentra- 
tions were in the Prairie Provinces (31.1 per cent) and Ontario (21.4 per 
cent), and their lowest in Quebec (7.9 per cent) and the Atlantic Provinces 
(9.0 per cent). As would be expected, those of French Origin born inthe 
United States had their highest relative concentrations in Quebec (25.6 
per cent) and the Atlantic Provinces (17.8 per cent). 


While post-war immigrants born in the United States did not have the 
same significance as pre-war immigrants from that country, the patterns of 
‘settlement by ethnic origin appear to be consistent with those born outside 
the United States, i.e., those of British Isles origins appear to have been 
drawn to those areas with the greatest concentrations of post-war immigrants 
born in the British Isles, and the same for the French and northwestern 
European origins. 


3.4.3 THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POST-WAR IMMIGRATION FOR CHANGES 
iN ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION — The analysis 
of post-war immigration by ethnic origin rather than birthplace does not 
alter the results in any significant way, even though there is not a one-to- 
one correspondence between ethnic origin and country of birth. However, 
malysis by origin permits the identification of the small yet significant 
Jewish origin group and permits, as well, the more detailed analysis of 
he contribution of migrants from the United States presented in the preced- 
ng Section. 


In addition, and more importantly, it permits a relatively simple 
malysis of immigration in relation to the existing ethnic structure of the 
Janadian population. For example, Chart 3.13 shows that post-war immigra- 
ion has made a telatively important contribution to the growth of southern, 
jorthwestern and eastern European components of the population. By way 
f contrast, post-war immigration has contributed to a relative decline in 
‘toportion of British Isles origins in the total combined population as was 
‘Iso the case for French origin, although its effect on the total proportion 
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French was very slight. All of the remaining origin groups except ‘‘all others 
and not stated’’ have been assisted by immigration, i.e., their relative 
proportions of Canada’s total population have increased. 


Previous analysis as well as the data in Table 3.14 show very clear 
regional differences in the distribution of major ethnic origins. These data 
‘also provide a basis for determining the significance of these regional 
‘concentrations for the distribution of post-war immigrants. For example, 
higher-than-average proportions of both total British Isles origin and British 
Isles post-war immigrants are found in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario, British 
Columbia and the Territories (if native Indian and Eskimo populations are 
excluded from the latter region). The only region where total French origin 
‘thas a higher proportion than for Canada as a whole is Quebec, but higher- 
‘than-average proportions of French post-war immigrants are found in the 
‘Atlantic Provinces as well as in Quebec. For Jewish origins, an above- 
‘average concentration of post-war immigrants appears only in Quebec 
while relatively high concentrations of total Jewish origins are found in 
both Ontario and Quebec. 


Both central and eastern European origins show concentrations in all 
regions west of Quebec and in the north. However, among the post-war 
immigrants, concentrations of central Europeans are found only in the 
Prairies, the Territories and Quebec, while eastern Europeans are con- 
centrated only in the Prairies and Ontario. Post-war immigrants of Asiatic 
(origins are found concentrated in the Atlantic Provinces in addition to 
British Columbia, the Territories and the Prairie Provinces where higher- 
than-average proportions of total Asiatic Origins are found. 


} 


During the post-war period, immigration has tended to increase the 
Proportions of all major ethnic origins in the total population other than 
British and French. For the remaining groups, post-war immigration has 
been a relatively more significant factor than pre-war immigration with the 
exception of eastern European and Jewish origins. Again, there are a 
aumber of regional variations from this more general pattern. Probably one 
of the more interesting is found in Quebec where the proportions of both 
ore- and post-war immigrants of British Isles origins exceeded the proportion of 
aative-born British and were effective in increasing their total proportion 
‘n Quebec. Central European origins contributed to several deviations 
‘rom the general pattern by virtue of the relative equality of their proportions 


of pre- and post-war immigrants for Canada as a whole. 


5 POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MOVERS AND MIGRANTS 


5.1 TYPE OF MOVEMENT — The distributional patterns of foreign-born 
opulations described in the preceding Section are a reflection of a number 


| 
| 
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of forces operating on the immigrant to Canada. First, the areas of destina- 
tion of migrant streams from overseas are indications of perceived differ- 
entials in socio-economic opportunities at the time of migration. Secondly, 
since these patterns of opportunity differentials are continuing to change 
in response to underlying social and economic forces, additional pressures 
for continued mobility are brought to bear on the immigrant after his arrival 
in Canada. The concept of permanent settlement, while possessing some 
validity when used in reference to earlier settlement of the Prairies, appears 
to be less valid today. As society becomes increasingly industrialized 
and the labour force more mobile, its population is drawn increasingly to 
and between the rapidly growing urban centres in response to relatively 
specific job situations and to personal factors.** A recent study of internal 
migration in Canada between 1921 and 1960 estimated that internal net 
migration was twice as large as the net movement into Canada.*? Not only 
does there tend to be considerable movement within the country, but there 
is also a sizable return movement of foreign born through emigration. This 
emigration of foreign born from Canada has been estimated by Sametz at 
approximately 23 per cent for the 1951-61 decade.”° Additional evidence 
for relatively high levels of population mobility was found in the results 
of a survey of immigrants where only 46 per cent of the respondents stated 
that they had the original intention of settling permanently.”* The nature of 
long-distance migration is clearly changing in the direction of increasing 
‘‘mobility orientation’’, at least for people in the urbanizing and industrial- 
izing areas of the world such as Canada. 


The distribution of the post-war immigrants as of June 1, 1961, 
gives only the netresult of the original movement to Canada plus subsequent. 
moves within the country. There is little question as to the significance of 
the post-war immigrant with respect to movement from abroad.”? However, 
the nature of regional variation in mobility and its significance, as well as 
the role played by post-war immigrants in the various types of internal 
movement subsequent to their arrival, are important questions to be examined 
in the following sections. | 


18 For more detailed discussion of population redistribution and streams of 
migration see Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Population Mobility Within the United States. 
Community and Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 1964, pp. 416-423. 


#° Anderson, Isabel B., Internal Migration in Canada, 1921-1961, Staff Study 
No. 13, Economic Council of Canada, March 1966, p. 15. 


20 Camu, Pierre; Weeks, E.P.; Sametz, Z.W., Economic Geography of Canada, 
1964, pp. 69 and 70. 


; 71 Tbid., pp. 68 and 69. A more detailed analysis of this same survey date 
with respect to return migration of immigrants from the United Kingdom appears in 
A.H. Richmond’s, Post-War Immigrants in Canada, Toronto, University of Torontc 


Press, 1967, pp. 229-252. | 


22 Of those living abroad five years prior to the census, 87.1 per cent were 
post-war immigrants, 1.2 per cent pre-war immigrants and 11.7 per cent native born. 
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In 1961, approximately 449,000 or 2.8 per cent of the total population 
stated that they had been living abroad in 1956. For regions, aS may be 
seen in Table 3.15, the percentage varied from a low of 0.7 to a high of 
4.4 for the Atlantic Provinces and Ontario, respectively. The pattern was 
somewhat different for post-war immigrants with considerably higher pro- 
portions coming from abroad. The proportion moving from abroad for all 
post-war immigrants was 27.7 per cent, with the lowest proportion also 
appearing in the Atlantic Provinces; the highest proportion, 37.3 per 
cent, was found in the Territories and the next highest, 31.4 per cent, in 
Quebec. 


Further evidence of the post-war immigrants’ generally higher mobility 
was found in the fact that the proportion of post-war immigrants moving 
within the same municipality, i.e., local mobility, during this period exceed- 
ed that of the native born—28.3 per cent versus 23.5 per cent. However, 
this was true only for Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The 
exceptions were the native born in the Atlantic Provinces and British 
Columbia who slightly exceeded the post-war immigrants, and in the 
Territories where the proportion of local movers for the native born was 
over twice that for the post-war immigrants — 33.6 per cent versus 14.4 per 
cent. This latter case appears to reflect the high local mobility of native 
Indian and Eskimo populations. 


Excluding the migrants ‘‘from abroad’? as well as the non-movers 
provides a clearer picture of the post-war immigrants’ contribution to inter- 
aal mobility of Canadian population. Table 3.16 indicates that 66.6 per cent 
of mobile post-war immigrants were local movers compared to 26.1, 3.7 and 
3.6 per cent who moved within the same province, from a contiguous prov- 
fce, and from a non-contiguous province, respectively. Not only was the 
sost-war immigrant more likely to have made a move within the same muni- 
‘ipality than a distance move, but the probability of his moving was higher 
han for the native born, i.e., 66.6 per cent reported local moves compared 
058.6 per cent for the native born. 


| Generally speaking, while more than half of the movers were local 
iovers, the proportion of movers decreased with an increase in the distance 
toved. The major exceptions were in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and 
3ritish Columbia, where movers from non-contiguous provinces exceeded 
hose from contiguous ones. Only in three cases was the proportion of 
Ocal movers less than 50 per cent and this occurred only for post-war 
mmigrants in the Atlantic Provinces and for both foreign-born groups in the 
Vetritories. In each of these three cases, the lower proportion of local 
sovers was due to a proportion of migrants from outside the province or 
etritory in excess of those migrating within the same province. 
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Table 3.15 — Type of Movement, 1956-61, for Native Born, Pre-war 
and Post-war Immigrants Five Years of Age and Over, 


by Regions, Canada, 1961 


Movers and migrants 


Total || Non- overs status 
Region oe movers Local : Not | not 
movers ain stated |statec 
abroad 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c p-c. 


Canada 


Total population ..... |100.0]| 51.4 | 42.9 Z378 Look 2 
Native born ......... |100.0]/ 53.8 | 40.7 2365 16.6 0 
Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]} 63.3 | 30.9 19.6 10.8 0. 
Post-war immigrants.. |100.0]} 22.1 | 70.5 28.3 14.2 Dale: 


Atlantic Provinces 


Total population ..... |100.0|| 62.6 | 29.8 16.5 12.4 0.7 
Native? borne? < te 'eine) LOOT ON MOS sR 1P28.9 16.4 12.0 0.3 
Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]] 66.2 | 26.8 1}83 NALS 0.9 
Post-war immigrants.. |100.0]| 30.6 | 60.6 14.7 20.7 25.0 


Quebec 
Total population .... LOOTON PSS sieve 26.0 14.2 ilote: 
Native botnets ccce een | O0sON lo o.dem a4 One 25.6 14.2 0.2 
Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]| 56.9 | 37.4 26.0 10.8 0.5 
Post-war immigrants.. |100.0]|| 17.4 | 76.6 S222 12.8 31.4 
Ontario 
Total population ..... |100.0]} 48.3 | 44.6 24.1 15.9 4.4 
Nativelborn yar. teres) fore ent|) LOOsO)|Imo 2. kum ie lere 23.65 17.0 0.5 
Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]| 61.9 | 29.9 20.0 9.3 0.5 
Post-war immigrants.. |100.0]| 22.8 | 68.4 28.4 Sao 26.5 


Prairie Provinces 


Total population ..... |100.0]} 52.4 | 43.9 2500) 18.3 2, 
Native? born: ..\.. 1-1 pet | L000) || 5254s 440 DS 19.8 0. 
Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]| 69.4 | 27.5 iMoy 7/ 10.4 0 
Post-war immigrants.. |100.0]|} 23.1 | 72.1 28.5 Sou 28. 


British Columbia 


Total population..... |100.0]| 44.2 | 50.4 24.5 22.0 3 
Native borne. ce .ces | LOO IO] 4457 184959 Das} 23.9 0. 
0 
8 


Pre-war immigrants .. |100.0]] 59.8 | 35.3 20.6 14.2 
Post-war immigrants.. | 100.0]|| 22.7 | 71.2 24.3 18.5 2 


Territories 


Total population ..... | 100.0]| 31.4 | 65.1 31.9 30.6 2.5 
Nativer born meeiaseisi-1> deal) 1 O0.0)||e ole mimo4es 33.6 30.4 0.3 
slept 
Tos) 


Pre-war immigrants .. | 100.0]} 39.5 | 56.6 16.9 38.6 
Post-war immigrants.. | 100.0]} 17.3 | 79.9 14.4 DYSS: 3 


a 
Movers-within the same municipality. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A47 and A48. 
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Table 3.16 — Type of Movement, @ 1956-61, for Native-born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrant Movers Within Canada, Five Years of Age and Over, 
by Regions, Canada, 1961 


Total movers in Distance movers 
Canada 


Local 


Region F Non- 
Per, ,|| Movers Same Conti- conti- 
Number ; guous 
cent province : guous 
province : 
province 
p.c p.c 
Canada 
motal population .\....... 6,484,100] 100.0 59.6 4.0 
mrative born i. 2...) 28 5,456,300! 100.0 58.6 4.0 
_Pre-war immigrants ...... 405,300} 100.0 64.4 BS 
_Post-war immigrants ..... 622,500} 100.0 66.6 3.6 
Atlantic Provinces 
Total population ........ 491,800] 100.0 |] 57.3 8.8 
Mative bores. esc sc bledielets 473,000} 100.0 Side 8.4 
Pre-war immigrants ...... 9,000} 100.0 fi les} 14.6 
Post-war immigrants ..... 9,800] 100.0 41.5 25.2 
Quebec 
Total population ...... a 1,863,100] 100.0 64.8 0.8 
Meative born..." 6s 4. basen 1,709,100] 100.0 64.3 0.8 
'Pre-war immigrants ...... 49,600| 100.0 |} 70.6 1.0 
Post-war immigrants ..... 104,400| 100.0 TANS 1.7, 
Ontario 
Total population ........ | 2,288,500| 100.0 60.3 3.4 
Native born....... ahelaiere 1,780,600} 100.0 58.0 3.8 
‘Pre-war immigrants ...... 157,700} 100.0 68.3 2.0 
‘Post-war immigrants ..... 350,200] 100.0 68.2 1.9 
Prairie Provinces 
\Potal population ........ 1,154,900] 100.0 SS a7 5-2 
MEV DOT Us Seok fonthsvstee comic 963,700] 100.0 54.2 BG) 
Pre-war immigrants ...... 104,700} 100.0 61.7 Sel 
Post-war immigrants ..... 86,500| 100.0 || 65.4 Spi 
British Columbia 
Total population ........ 100.0 |} 53.0 8.6 
Memtive born .....0.es0ee. 100.0 51.4 8.8 
Pre-war immigrants ...... 100.0 |} 59.3 6.8 
Post-war immigrants ..... 100.0 56.8 9.4 
| Territories 
Me population «1... 100.0 || 51.2 9.0 
Native orn tere sere. siete shee 100.0 |} 52.5 8.5 
Pre-war immigrants ...... 100.0 || 30.5 9.3 
Post-war immigrants ..... 100.0 || 34.6 19.0 
f 


Pp Percentage distributions calculated on data for just those movers in Canada for whom 
ype of movement was known, 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A50. 
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3.5.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF MOVERS WITHIN CANADA 


Ethnic Origins of Post-war Immigrant Movers — The greater percentage 
of local movers for post-war immigrants compared to native born held for 
five of the six major ethnic origin groupings shown in Chart 3.14. The 
French origin group is the only one in which the native born had a higher 
percentage of local movers than their post-war immigrant counterpart — 64 
per cent versus 58 per cent. However, as data in Table 3.17 indicate, this 
was true only in Eastern and Central Canada, i.e., the Atlantic Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario, where the bulk of the French origin population was 
located. The Jewish, with 87 per cent of their movers classified as local 
movers, had the highest proportion for any post-war immigrant group com- 
pared to the British Isles group which had the lowest proportion, or 57 per 
cent. The national average was 66.6 per cent for all ethnic origins combined. 


CHART 3.14 


PERCENTAGE OF MOVERS WITHIN CANADA WHO WERE LOCAL MOVERS ONLY, 
BY SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 
AND NATIVE BORN, CANADA, 1956-6] 


TOTAL ORIGINS------ See ae 
BRITISH {SLES -===- 


FRENCH---------- " POST-WAR 


IMMIGRANTS 
TOTAL 


NORTHWESTERN ----# 
EUROPEAN 


TOTAL CENTRAL, 
EASTERN AND ------ — 
SOUTHERN EUROPEAN [% 


JEWISH---------- 


ASIATIC=--===———— 


PER CENT 

Source: P.W.1|. tabulations, Table A50. | 

Among post-war immigrants, the British Isles, French and northwestern 
Europeans had smaller proportions of local movers than all origins combined, 
while central, eastern and southern European origins, Jewish and 
Asiatic origins had larger proportions. There was no significant variation 
from this general pattern at the regional level, although neither the Jewish 
nor the British were consistently highest and lowest, respectively. Fo! 
example, the Asiatics had the highest proportion of local movers in British 
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Columbia (79 per cent), and the central, eastern and southern European had 
the highest proportion in the Territories (58 per cent). The British, although 
having the highest proportion of migrants among all movers for Canada as 
a whole (or the lowest proportion of local movers), did not maintain the 


same relative position in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario or British 
Columbia. 


Table 3.17 — Local Movers as a Per Cent of Total Movers Within Canada, 
1951-61, for Major Ethnic Origin Groupings of Native Born 
and Post-war Immigrants, by Regions, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic i Atlantic ; Prairie British |Terri- 
origin Canaaal Atanticfoucbes Ontario Provinces |Columbia |tories 


Native born 


pecs 

British Isles .... 54.6 24.3 
BEETIGT) cr ctcves éfeve c 63.8 21.4 
Northwestern 

European..... 51.7 28.8 
Central, eastern, 

and southern 

European ..... 61.4 See 
MEWISN . .sc0sece 79.9 50.0 
Asiatic 2 70.7 36.8 

fiotals’. ss. ok 57.7 64.3 54.2 52.5 

p.c. 

British Isles .... 19.7 
Benchussi. Lek 
forthwestern 
_ European ..... $O4 
‘entral, eastern, 

and southern 
_European..... Sfadl 
ewish sie 50.0 
> SO Ae 50.0 
| Totals eeoeeeee 41 5 71.6 34.6 


| 


f SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A50. 
| 
{ 


In comparing the type of movement for regions characteristic of post- 
ar immigrants and native born by ethnic origins, one outstanding similarity 
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was the consistently high proportion of local movers found among the total 
movers of Jewish origin in both groups. The Jewish post-war immigrants 
still exhibited the higher local mobility characteristic of all post-war 
immigrants; in addition, the proportion of local movers among all native- 
born movers tended to be higher than that exhibited by most of the other 
groups of post-war immigrants. 


Sex and Age Characteristics of Post-war Immigrant Movers — The 
foreign born in Canada have always had an excess of males, although the 
sex ratio has been decreasing rather rapidly since 1911. Post-war immi- 
grants in 1961 had a sex ratio of 107 compared to 108 for pre-war immi- 
grants and 101 for the native-born population. Hence, all other things being 
equal, any sizable movement of the foreign born into areas having a pre- 
dominantly native-born population would tend to raise the sex ratio. That 
this has been the case for many areas of heavy in-migration of foreign born 
from overseas has been amply demonstrated before. This Section is primarily 
concerned with the characteristics and effects of the movement of post-war 
immigrants after their initial settlement in Canada. 


Post-war immigrant movers within Canada were characterized by a 
greater excess of males than that observed for all post-war immigrants 
combined. The sex ratios presented in Table 3.18 show that this was true 
for all types of internal movement as well. By way of contrast, the native- 
born movers, with the possible exception of movers from non-contiguous 
provinces, had a lower ratio of males to females than the total native-born 
population. The probability of subsequent moves within Canada after 
arrival for post-war immigrant males was somewhat higher than for females, ) 
and there was some indication that moves of greater distance tended to be 
more characteristically a male than a female phenomenon, for both post- 
war immigrant and native-born groups. ) 

The characteristics of internal movers relative to the total populatiall 
of post-war immigrants and native born were not consistent throughout the 
entire age range. Post-war immigrant movers tended to have higher sex 
tatios than the total post-war immigrant group between the ages of 25 and. 
65, as may be seen in Chart 3.15. Over 65 years of age and between 15 and’ 
25 years, sex ratios were lower for the movers. Between five and 15 years’ 
of age the sex ratios appear identical. In other words, internal movement 
was more characteristic of male than of female post-war immigrants between’ 
25 and 65 years of age. At the other ages, excluding those under 15, post-) 
wat immigrant movers had proportionately more females. | 


A somewhat similar situation existed for the native born, except that! 
the native-born movers had relatively more females at all ages up to 55 
years of age and differed to a greater extent from sex ratios for the total, 
native-born population between the ages of 15 and 25, and over 55, and to. 
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a much lesser extent between 25 and 55 than was characteristic of the 
post-war immigrant. 


Table 3.18 — Sex Ratios of Movers Within Canada, by Type of Movement, 
1956-61, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 19612 


Type of movement Native born Post yar 
immigrants 
BeGalMOVETS) <).:sr6.< cle wis i cliek eate o oct 98 113 
Movers within same province ........ 96 305 al 
‘Movers from contiguous province .... 100 120 
‘Movers from non-contiguous province 101 112 
Motals ~..... BOWe tie 's sale wise habe.» et 5 98 113 


“ Based on the 20 per cent 1961 Census sample data where sex ratios are 100 and 104 
for total native born and post-war immigrants, respectively, compared to 101 and 107 for the 
two groups based on the 100 per cent enumeration, 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A47 and A48. 


There were distinctive regional variations in the sex composition of 
the various age groups of post-war immigrant movers. However, these 
variations tended to reflect the character of total post-war immigrants in 
these regions rather than variations between the movers themselves. In 
other words, given the particular distribution of sex ratios by age for a 
given region, the post-war immigrant movers in that region varied from the 
total post-war immigrants in much the same way as that depicted in Chart 
3.15A. There were some minor variations from this general pattern, but the 
most obvious exceptions occurred in the Atlantic Provinces for the 20-24 
and 35-44-year age groups. In the younger age group there were fewer 
women among the post-war immigrant movers than would be expected and, 
for the older group, considerably more women. This situation may be due, 
in part, to the unusually low sex ratios of post-war immigrants for the age 
groups between 15 and 55 years. Sex ratios by age for post-war immigrants 
and post-war immigrant movers for the Atlantic Provinces are presented in 
(Chart 3.15B. 


f 


The age distribution of post-war immigrant movers did not vary 
significantly from that for all post-war immigrants combined. As may be 
seen in Chart 3.16, there was considerable similarity between the two 
curves. The movers had a slightly larger proportion between the ages of 
25 and 45, i.e., 55 percent compared to 50 per cent of all post-war immi- 
grants, and relatively smaller proportions over 45 and between 15 and 25 
years of age. By way of contrast, Chart 3.17 indicates that the proportion 
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CHART 3.15 


A. 
SEX RATIOS BY AGE GROUPS, FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANT AND NATIVE-BORN 


MOVERS WITHIN CANADA, |956- 61, 
AND TOTAL SAMPLES, CANADA,I961 


RATIO RATIO 
140 140 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANT 
MOVERS IN CANADA 
120 4120 
100 100 
80 80 
60 60 
40 40 
120 120 
NATIVE BORN* 
100 100 
NATIVE- BORN 
MOVERS IN CANADA 
80 80 
60 | | | 60 
5-9 | 15-19 | 25-34 45-54 65-69 
10-14 20-24 35-44 55-64 70+ 


* AGE GROUP 
Based on Migration Sample Data. 


B 


SEX RATIOS BY AGE GROUPS, FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MOVERS WITHIN 
CANADA, 1956-61, AND TOTAL SAMPLE OF POST-WAR 


ow IMMIGRANTS, FOR THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES, I96I rer 
100 100 
TOTAL. MOVERS  JOTAL SAMPLE 
AVERAGE OF 65 
AND OVER GROUP 
80 apres boas Why 80 
\ 
F(a F, 
5-9 | 15-19 | 25-34 45+54 i 65-69} 
10-14 20-24 35-44 55-64 70+ 
AGE GROUP } 


Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Tables A 47 and A 48. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MOVERS 
WITHIN CANADA, 1956-61, AND TOTAL POST -WAR 
IMMIGRANTS, BY AGE GROUPS, CANADA, i961 


PER CENT PER CENT 


35 35 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANT 
MOVERS 


30 30 


TOTAL POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


5-9 | 15-19 | 25-34 | 45~54 | 65-69! 
10-14 20-24 35-44 55-64 70+ 
AGE GROUP 
Source: P.W.1. tabulations, Tables A 47 and A 48, 


CHART 3.17 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE-BORN MOVERS WITHIN CANADA, 
1956-61, AND TOTAL NATIVE BORN, BY AGE GROUPS, 


CANADA, !96! 
PER CENT PER CENT 
25 25 


NATIVE-BORN 
MOVERS 


s-9 | 15sti9 | 25t34 

10-14 20-24 35-44 55-64 70+ 
AGE GROUP 

Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Tables A 47 and A 48. 
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of native-born movers 20-34 years of age exceeded by about 10 per cent 
the proportion of total native born in the same age range. While both post- 
war immigrant and native-born movers had the highest proportion in the age 
group 25-34, the native-born movers included a significantly larger pro- 
portion of children between five and 10 years of age, hence a lower median 
age for the group as a whole. There was little difference in the age distri- 
bution of movers by type of movement other than a tendency for the per- 
centage of movers in the age group 25-34 to increase with distance of 
move. This tendency was observed for both native-born and post-war 
immigrant populations. 


Considering the sex and age distributions together, the relative 
excess of males among movers coincided with the modal age group for 
both post-war immigrant and native-born movers. The relatively greater 
female mobility occurred at a younger age where proportionately fewer were 
involved. 

Marital Characteristics of Post-war Immigrant Movers — The post-war 
immigrant population over 1S years of age in Canada had a considerably higher 
proportion married than the native born. Thus, the proportion of population 
married would tend to increase in any area receiving large numbers of 
post-war immigrants from overseas. Subsequent moves within Canada 
would tend to reinforce this tendency only if those making additional moves 
were representative of the total post-war immigrant group with respect to 
their marital characteristics. 

Table 3.19 indicates that movers within Canada tended to have higher 
proportions married than their respective total populations for both post-war 
immigrants and native born, with only minor variations in percentage 
married by type of movement. Movers within Canada would tend to increase 
the proportion married in the receiving areas while decreasing the proportion 
in the sending areas, the effect being relatively greater for post-war immi-| 
grant movers than for native-born movers. There were no significant varia- 
tions from this general pattern for Canada’s major regions. | 


Table 3.19 — Per Cent Married of Population 15 Years of Age and Over, 
by Type of Movement Within Canada, 1956-61, for Native Born and 


Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Movers in Canada 


Nativit 
y From From non- | 

same contiguous |contiguous | 
province 


—__ 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A49. 
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Mobility Rates for Local Movers and Other Movers Within Canada — 
Post-war immigrants were clearly the most mobile component of the total 
population, as shown in Chart 3.18. Mobility rates exceeded those for the 
total population for every age group, with the highest rates of 88 and 87 per 
100 occurring for the youngest ages and for those between 20 and 35 years. 


CHART 3.18 


MOBILITY RATES? FOR NATIVE BORN, PRE-WAR 
AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, BY AGE GROUPS, 
CANADA, 1956-6! 


PER CENT PER CENT 
100 0O 


POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


\ U plies 


PRE-—WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


5t9 | is+i9g | 25-34 45-54 65-69 | 


10-14 20-24 35-44 55-64 70+ 


AGE GROUP 
O PER CENT OF RESIDENTS IN 1961 LIVING ATA DIFFERENT ADDRESS IN 1956, INCLUDING THOSE WHO WERE LIVING OVERSEAS. 
Source: Based on data in PW.I. tabulations Tables A47 and A48. 


| Even when migrants from abroad are removed and rates computed only 
m the basis of those living in Canada in 1956, post-war immigrants were 
till more mobile than the native born. The peak rate of 79 per 100 now 
curred for the 25-34-year age group, followed by the five-to-nine-year- 
Ids with a rate of 76 per 100. Although the relative number of post-war 
Mmmigrant movers was quite small, the differences in rates were sufficient 
lo produce a noticeable effect on rates for the total combined population. 


From the data displayed in Chart 3.19, it becomes apparent that the 
igher mobility rates for post-war immigrant movers within Canada in re- 
ation to the native born was primarily a function of the higher local mobility 
ates for all age groups. The rates for internal migrants, i.e., movers from 
lithin and from outside the province, were both lower and more similar to 
tose of the native born. 
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There was considerable regional variation in mobility rates by type of 
movement with greater variation for post-war immigrants than native born. 
This greater regional variation for both local movers and other movers 
within Canada is evident in Chart 3.20. 


Local mobility was relatively more significant for all ages of post-war 
immigrant movers (in contrast to native born) in all regions except the 
Atlantic Provinces and the Territories. However, since local movement does 
not affect the over-all age-sex structure of the area concerned, it is only 
the movement from outside the area that can produce an observable effect. 
Since the mobility rates for ‘‘other’’ post-war immigrant movers significantly 
exceeded those for native born only in the Atlantic Provinces and the 
Territories, subsequent mobility of immigrants within Canada had relatively 
little effect on the age-sex and marital character of Canada’s regional 
populations. With the two exceptions noted, the post-war immigrant would 
appear to have been a relatively significant factor in affecting a region’s 
age-sex marital structure only at the time of his initial arrival, since his 
subsequent mobility was predominantly local in character. 
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Chapter Four 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
POST-WORLD-WAR-II IMMIGRANTS 
IN CANADA, 1961 


The 1951-61 decade was a decade of considerable significance for 
Canada’s foreign born. Preceding Chapters have dealt with the reversal of 
the long-term decline in proportion of the foreign born, their contribution to 
Canada’s total and urban populations, and the changing ethnic structure. 
Prior analyses have also dealt with the more general aspects of such 
changes as have occurred in religious composition, age-sex structure, 
marital status, and other characteristics of the foreign born during the 
pre-war years as well as the 15-year period following World War II. 


This Chapter is concerned with the detailed characteristics of post- 
World-War-II immigrants still resident in Canada on June 1, 1961. This 
specific immigrant population is contrasted with both the pre-war immigrant 
and native-born populations and, where data have been available, their 
characteristics have also been examined by length of residence in Canada. 
There are certain methodological difficulties associated with the com- 
Parison of groups that have been exposed to mortality and emigration for 
varying periods of time. However, if such comparisons and their limitations 
can be viewed within the context of the preceding Chapters, additional 
insights can be obtained concerning the nature of changes that occurred in 
the immigrant population during the post-war period. 


41 BIRTHPLACE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN 


| Data on birthplace as well as ethnic origin provide information on the 
‘thnic and cultural background of the foreign-born immigrant. Although 
here is not a one-to-one correspondence between birthplace’ and ethnic 
Tigin, there is considerable overlap between the two. In addition, birth- 
lace data provide a means of identifying those born in certain countries 
uch as the United States where birthplace may have more cultural signi- 
“cance than ethnic origin data. Because of the inadequacies of each, both 
*€ again utilized in this analysis to provide a more complete picture of 


1e ethnic and cultural background of the post-war immigrant. 
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4.1.1 PLACE OF BIRTH BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION — The significant 
shift in the distribution of the foreign born by birthplace which distinguished 
post-war from pre-war immigrants has been previously noted (see Chart 
3.10). Additional data presented in this Chapter permit a closer examination 
of this shift and a greater degree of specification with respect to the birth- 
places which made significant contribution to this change. The proportions 
of post-war immigrants born inthe British Isles and Commonwealth countries, 
Central and Eastern Europe, and the United States were considerably lower 
than their proportions in the pre-war immigrant population. Data in Table 4.1 
show that these declines were not necessarily uniform for the specific 
categories of birthplace comprising the larger regional groupings. For 
example, the proportions of post-war immigrants born in each of the Common- 
wealth countries actually were higher than for the pre-war immigrants. The 
somewhat lower proportion of post-war immigrants born in Central Europe 
(as compared to pre-war immigrants) reflected declines for Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, while the proportions for those born in Switzerland and 
Hungary increased. On the other hand, the lower proportion of post-war 
immigrants born in Eastern Europe was characteristic for each of its major 
components, i.e., Finland, Poland and Russia. 


Similarly, there were significant intra-regional variations for those 
groupings of birthplaces that experienced increases between the pre-war 
and post-war periods. The northern and western European countries, i.e., 
the Scandinavian countries of Iceland, Norway and Sweden, along with the 
Republic of Ireland, showed declines in opposition to the general increase 
for this region as a whole. The regional increase was clearly the result of 
large increases in the proportions born in Germany and the Netherlands. 
For the specific southern and other European birthplaces, only Romania 
showed a smaller proportionate share of the post-war immigrants. Similarly, 
for Asian birthplaces only Japan had a smaller proportion of post-war 
immigrants than pre-war immigrants. 


A further breakdown of the data for immigrants by period of post-war 
immigration provides additional clues as to shifts in the character of net 
post-war immigration. By way of illustration, birthplace data for 1956-61 
immigrants in contrast to those of the earlier periods show a reversal of 
the earlier declines in the proportion born in England, Wales and Scotland. 
Other significant changes in trends also may be seen for those born in 
Germany and especially the Netherlands. After significant increases during 
the first 10 post-war years, their proportions have declined. 


For the remaining countries of birth, the data in Table 4.1 identify 
their significant periods of immigration. Notable here is the importance of 
the immediate post-war years for those born in Poland and Russia, and the 
increasing importance of the more recent periods for all of the southern and 
other European birthplaces with the single exception of Romania. ) 
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Table 4.1 — Percentage Distribution of the Foreign Born for Total Population, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Birthplace and Period of Immigration, 
Canada, 1961 


Post-war immigrants 


Birthplace 1946- 1951- 1956- 
50 55 61 
PeCe PeCe PeCe PeCe PeCeo PeCe 

United Kingdom — 

Meengland - .cicesccceseces 22.4 29.5 16.2 23.9 12.9 15.3 
BVALOS 5:55 6 5 Seite ce ald el cke 0.8 Sal 0.6 0.8 0.4 0.6 
Northern Ireland ......... 2.2 2.9 135 tes 17 1.5 
Beotlandy ss ss sh cosces eels 8.6 11.6 5.9 8.0 5.2 4 
BEIOL aioe Wieleieje a tel ticcele ceein a 0.1 0.1 0.1 -- 

Commonwealth — 

Bxustratia’ se ceiet oc ec osleyc 0.3 0.1 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.5 
Mest Indies os. ice. 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.9 
ERCROLT Gc c'oicie eer)e.ncie aloes 0.6 0.2 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.9 

Bmited States’ ..c.ccccsce jee 10.0 16.0 4.7 4.5 3e1 6.1 


Northern and Western Europe — 


EON CEM S56. cidictenetelarg tees 1.2 0.6 1.8 1.0 2.1 2.0 
BPOECTUIN A ioc6 seo 8 ein exacts 1.0 0.7 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.1 
BRET ATV. oe oie, 0 b.c3e:eieiel dicho « 6-7 1.7 11.2 4.4 14.8 11.1 
BIBCReTIANdE |.)5', sss sslnie clsie 4.7 0.7 8.3 7-7 12.2 5.2 
Republic of Ireland ...... 1.1 1.1 1.0 0.8 0.8 1.3 
Denmark esol eres: eieleeieo'e ees 1.1 0.8 1.4 0.6 1.2 1.8 
BOVE Eleietecccele cele acto 0.1 0.2 a a 0.1 a 
MOLI AVE o's: ch aVelcliele\e! d-eieielasiche 0.7 2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
| Sweden OO ROTO ORIOROIINS Os 0.7 1.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Jentral Europe — 
MRISTEL ES, fe sc s.0 0 soos eke os x 2.5 3.4 1.6 12 2.4 Led 
h Czechoslovakia ....cccccc 1.2 1.6 1.0 1.8 1.1 0.4 
| Hungary Bis elle) \vieliei. sah eueiereliele. 2.6 1.7 3.2 1.7 1.5 5.6 
Mewitzerland ....ccccccvce 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.6 0.6 
sastern Europe — 
MES oes sora s ees 1.0 23 0.9 0.3 1.0 0.9 
| Poland Ce 6.1 6.7 504 13.1 4.7 2-5 
| ULS.S.R. Wharere eleneieisielele) oie eta 6.5 8.0 5.3 13.7 5.0 1.3 


2uthern Europe — 


\ Greece nie erefopetaloler st eie ekarriee 1.4 0.8 
MERLE Sei. 5.06 «-:e0'0's 610 (ote ale 9.0 Dep 15.2 5.6 16.3 18.8 
WMmomrand arctst, Stine lostdets ls « 1.0 1.0 1.2 0.5 
NWBEOSlavia ..... 6... cc cece 1.8 1 2.3 2.9 


| 


ther European .........00. 0.8 0.1 1.4 0.1 0.6 PS) 


We 


Me Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 4.1 — Percentage Distribution of the Foreign Born for Total Population, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Birthplace and Period of Immigration, 
Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Postewar immigrants 


Total 


Birthplace popu- 
lation 


China weccesccccseccsece 
Japan sevevccoccecessere 


0.9 0.5 
1,507,116 | 303,984 


4.1.2 ETHNIC ORIGIN BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION -The general effects 
of allocating the foreign population born in the United States to their 
respective ethnic origin groups and the separation of Jewish origins from 
birthplace data were previously illustrated in Chart 3.13. As in the case of 
birthplace data, it is possible to present greater detail in Table 4.2 not 
only with respect to specific ethnic origins but also in regard to period of 
post-war immigration. For British Isles origins as a whole, this allocation 
increased percentages for both pre-war and post-war immigrants with the 
earlier immigrants showing the greater increase. Each of the specific 
origin groups showed the same relative changes without exception. For the 
French, the relatively large number born in the United States, particularly 
among the pre-war immigrants, produced a somewhat different pattern from 
that obtained on the basis of birthplace data alone. Considering those of 
French ethnic origin, their proportion of the post-war immigrants — unlike 
those born in France — was lower than that for pre-war immigrants. However, 
they are consistent in that both sets of data show increasing proportions 
during the post-war period. 


Other .evecvcvecvessoece 


Totals, Per Cent ......00- 


Totals, Number .......0- 1,337,146 


* Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A2 and B4. 


Generally speaking, the proportions of specific northern and westerr 
European origins were larger than those based on country-of-birth datal 
while their patterns for each of the post-war periods were very similar 
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Table 4.2 — Percentage Distribution of the Total Population, Native Born, 


Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin and Period of 


1946- 1951- 1956- 
50 55 61 


Immigration, Canada, 1961 


eiaie orisin Total Native Pre-war | Post-war 
ar & population born immigrants |immigrants 


Pec. pees PeCe PeCe PoC. Des Pec. 
British Isles — 
English ..ce.s 22.9 Z2eti 32.3 17.2 23-6 13.4 17.3 
BSL STN steehels «06, © 9.7 10.4 6.9 3.8 4.0 3.2 4.3 
Scottish ...... 10.4 10.6 13.5 6.6 8.7 5.8 6.4 
Welsh 4's -clee0.« 0.8 0.7 1.4 0.7 0.9 0.5 0.7 
SPENT. sis lele 6 0 6 a a a a a a a 
| Os ee 30.4 35.4 3.8 Zed 1.9 2.4 2.9 
Northern and west- 
- ern European — 
Belgian ..%.. << 0.3 0.3 0.8 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.9 
STCTMEN 26,010.06 5.8 4.9 6.6 TSe2 7.0 17.5 12.4 
Netherlands .. 2.3 1.8 1.7 8.9 8.1 12.8 5.7 
Bvenish.6 <6 6 ac 0.5 0.3 1.0 1.4 0.7 1.2 1.9 
Icelandic ..... 0.2 0.2 0.2 a a 0.1 0.1 
Norwegian.... 0.8 0.7 23 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.4 
Swedish ...... 0.6 0.6 1.8 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.4 
Sentral Euro- 
pean — 
Austrian ..... 0.6 0.4 1.6 1.5 0.8 2.1 1.1 
ESS Ve 0.3 0.2 1.0 0.5 1.0 0.7 0.2 
Hungarian .... 0.7 0.4 1.8 3.3 1.7 1.5 5.5 
WSlovak ..cecee 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.1 
tastern Euro- 
| pean — 
i Byelorussian a a a a a 0.1 a 
i Estonian ..... 0.1 a 0.1 0.8 2.0 1.0 0.1 
ReEaTINISh .. s+: 0.3 0.2 1.2 0.9 0.3 1.0 0.9 
| BPACVIAN. . o:s.010-0 0.1 a 0.1 0.8 2.2 0.9 0.2 
| Lithuanian ... 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.7 2.3 0.5 0.2 
MEOLLSH (. ow 0 ois « 1.8 1.3 4.3 4.8 10.5 4.2 25 
_ Russian ...... 0.6 0.5 1.8 0.6 151 0.7 0.3 
} Wkrainian .... 2.6 2.4 5.3 2.5 6.6 2.3 0.7 
‘outhern Euro- 
| pean — 
| reek oe. cece 0.3 0.1 0.4 2.3 0.8 1.7 3.6 
EESIT EM. oo fs, 0,0. 0.8 2.5 1.2 2.3 15.5 5.8 16.5 19.3 
| Romanian ... 0.2 O52 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0x3 
\ Yugoslavic ... 0.4 0.1 0.8 2.2 ew) 1.9 2.6 
i 
2wish SMO 6. 6.010 0.6 1.0 0.7 2.9 1.8 3.1 1.6 15 
‘ther European... 0.2 0.2 0.2 2.0 0.6 1.2 3.4 
—_—— 


i . Less than 0.05 per cent, 


| 
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Table 4.2 — Percentage Distribution of the Total Population, Native Born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin and Period of 


Immigration, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


eocooee 


East Indian .. 


Japanese ..oe- 
Syrian-Lebanese 0.3 
Other Asiatic 0.4 


Other and not 
State O cree sete e's 


Totals, Per Cent 


Totals, Number | 18,236,655|| 15,392,393 | 1,337,146 | 1,507,116 || 303,984 567,190 | 635,942 


* Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables Al and B3. 


Again, this reveals the particular character of the contribution from the 
United States which favoured the British and French and other northern and 
western European origins. The picture is very much the same for the 
central Europeans, whichever data are used. On the other hand, the more 
detailed ethnic data for eastern European origins reveal that most of the 
Russian born and a considerable portion of the Polish born were of Ukrainian 
ethnic origin. These data also show that the small numbers of Estonians, 
Latvians and Lithuanians were more significant among the post-war immi- 
grants than among pre-war immigrants. However, like other eastern European 
origins, their proportions declined rapidly after the first five-year period 
following World War II. After the first major resettlement of refugees follow- 
ing the war, further emigration from these areas was extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. 


For southern and other European as well as Asiatic origins, the 
comparative patterns of pre-war and post-war immigrants by ethnic origir 
were practically identical to those observed in birthplace data. Patterns 
of change during the post-war period were also similar. The smaller pro- 
portion of Jewish origins in the post-war immigrant population compared t¢ 
the pre-war immigrants, in addition to the rapid decline during the post-wal! 
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period, suggests that the Jewish were primarily from eastern European 
countries. 


Despite their declining proportions during the post-war period, post- 
war immigrants of the combined British Isles ethnic Origins group remained 
one of the most important during this time. Those of English origin ranked 
first for the combined post-war period, as they did among the pre-war immi- 
grant ethnic groups. Only when the data are examined by period of post-war 
immigration does the significance of changes in the character of immi- 
grant streams become apparent. These can be examined in Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3 — The Five Largest Ethnic Origin Groups Ranked by Size, for Native 
and Foreign-born Populations, by Period of Immigration 


for the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 


Foreign born 


| Rank 
_ order 


Native 
born 


Post-war immigrants 


1946-50 1951-55 


English German 


Polish 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


1956-61 


French English English Italian 


English Scottish 


Irish 


Italian Italian English 


Scottish German Scottish English German 


Trish German Netherlands Netherlands Netherlands Scottish 


Scottish German Scottish Netherlands 


Polish 


Ukrainian 


Polish 


German 


oO a & W WH 


Polish 


Ukrainian Ukrainian Hungarian 


The English ranked first for the total post-war period due to their 
arge influx immediately following World War II, plus the fact that they 
ilso tanked third and second in size for the 1951-55 and 1956-61 periods, 
espectively. The Italians ranked second as a result of their large number 
: immigrants during 1951-55 and 1956-61 periods, while the Germans, 
tho ranked fifth, first and third for each of the post-war periods, respec- 
ively, were third largest for the entire post-war period. Of those remaining, 
nly the immigrants of Netherlands and Scottish origins appeared in the 
Hakings for the six largest groups during each of the post-war periods. 


i 1.3 ETHNIC ORIGIN BY BIRTHPLACE — For birthplaces, such as the 
Inited States, which do not correspond to ethnic origin categories, data in 
Table 4.4 permit analyses of their contributions to the ethnic structure 
‘scribed in the preceding Section. For example, 45.3 per cent of those born 
a “Other Commonwealth’’ countries were of British Isles Origins, 5.8 per 
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Table 4.4 — Percentage Distribution of Ethnic Origin for the Foreign Born, 
by Period of Immigration and Major Birthplace Categories, 
Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin 


British Isles ...cececeeeeees 0.4 28.2 97.2 94.9 
French Jgjc eles) eccrerele icicle eeieies 3.1 2.5 0.4 0.7 
German .veccesecccccvceces 10.1 13.2 0.3 0.4 
Netherlands ... Sisieconerenele 5.5 8.9 0.3 0.7 
Scandinavian .. Siekepticsto 3.7 2.2 0.2 0.2 
Hungarian .osscerevccesevece Pes! 3.2 a 0.1 
Other central European ...+- 207 2 2.2 0.1 0.1 
Plolistiterateiclcrsrers oleieieneiecxelelenes 4.5 4.3 4.8 0.3 1.0 
RUSSIAN Hee c's «000s se. e000 1.2 1.8 0.6 0.1 0.1 
Ukrainian ...cccccevsscesee 3.9 564 2.6 0.1 0.3 
Other eastern European ..... 1.5 0.4 2-4 0.2 0.2 
Teal fen cjeiciarciotevercieievsole ecverstere 9.3 2.4 565 0.1 0.2 
JEWISH wececenescvceecvece 2.3 2.8 1.8 0.3 0.5 
Other EuropeanD ....ceeeeee 6.5 4.0 8.8 0.1 0.3 
IAS TALICE. <.o.saleie sioteresers ere) e(sualele 2.0 1.6 2.2 0.1 0.0 
Other and not stated© ....... 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.2 0.3 


Totals, Per Cent......... 


Totals, Number .......... 


Other Commonwealth United States 


BritishvIsles) cisvec-ccresers ersrers 51.7 45. 49.9 
HUFernichithatc tate cho crehoietenctae aietove 1.6 1. 9.6 
Germans, sre siete sas wroeieaioveree 6 1.6 1. 12.3 
Netherlands cictelclecicisie « cleleters RE 1. 26 
SCandinavian i cic cielcisiclsic c se.6 0.7 0. 4.8 
EAUr gS Ald Att <cateyetelelerehere eieleiete ere 0.2 0. 0.5 
Other central European ..... 0.4 0. 1.2 
Bolishisy decir cciteime esc: 0.4 0. 1.9 
RUSSian Hettn selscoereinetoe cole 0.2 1.2 
Uicrainl ands. citslereteietaretele: exerts 0.1 O.€ 
Other eastern European ..... 0.3 0-3 
Me sn X-  SNOOAD g  o 0.5 207 
Swisher: sl caetevee tole e oes Ou 33 
Other Europeanb .......ce00.% 15.3 1.¢ 
JABS MY 6 3G Ging GOD OE OMOUC 10.7 0.8 
Other and not stated ....... 14.1 665 


Totals, Per Cent ......... 


100.0 100.0 
47,887 Be ee 283,908| 213,881 


Totals, Number ........6. 


For footnotes, see end of Table. 
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Table 4.4 — Percentage Distribution of Ethnic Origin for the Foreign Born, 
by Period of Immigration and Major Birthplace Categories, 


Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Ethnic origin 


Merttish LS1ES) 5s ois aie 6.6 oee.ou 
MRE LICHIM s %s. 0) ove lee se'e eve lel cletetere’ 
RETIN OT) 6. 0 6x0 iets. 0 016.010 
Bee cherlands’ <.\\e vs es <e'v'e ores 
BGI AVIAN «6 creio sis 6.0 0.4.5.8 oh 
MEA ATT EAL os -0 6 ese dled & oveele ee 
‘Other central European 
MIS TUete a's oro setetie eee c lites 
BES SLAN crs sccsrsi.c 6 spore ohaarescie sisie 
BELOIT AN se 4) cree oelercatelaicle eee 
Other eastern European ..... 
BMILEAINE g/g tices crevlete haves octets 
STA OISISIS Os CR RCRE IS ore aes 
Other Europeanb,.........0. 
METACTC. ope" 3) s/s. ci s/o csevotewel oe blonets 
Other and not stated 


0.2 
Totals, Per Cent.......... eer 
Totals, Number ........... Pa 126,997 


Srisics 8 ee 
rench 


Totals, Per Cent ......... 


t Totals, Number ........... 


4 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Includes Other northwestern European. 
Includes Native Indian and Eskimo. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A3. 


Northern and western European 


77 5.9 

5.9 5.8 
31.3 36.1 
25.4 31.4 

14.2 7e1 

0.3 0.4 

0.3 0.3 

1.7 2.3 

0.2 0.2 

1.0 1.2 

0.6 0.8 

0.4 0.5 

0.6 0.4 0.7 5.4 
10.1 19.8 720 12.2 
0.1 == 0.1 0.2 
0.2 


0.2 0.1 


Other countries 


4s) 
e 
2 


SOTO 

| eal 
ore pO 
Cisne is 


e 
e 


SOO hWWO 
ee eee ee e 
o® 
© 1.6 h6..6 
NRPNODRNANHE WRetbwmd 


fon) 
pPhhroorr 


oo 
SOorCO000O 


3 
3 
9 
3 
4 
3 
3 
20 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
8 
4 
7 


100.0 


74,695 25,974 
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cent were of northern and western European origins (including the French); 
3.0 per cent were central, eastern and southern European, or Jewish; and 
45.9 per cent consisted of other European origins (18.8 per cent), Asiatic 
(11.9 per cent), and the residual category of other and not stated origins 
(15.2 per cent). In the pre-war immigrant population, this latter combined 
group constituted only 21.6 per cent of the total and the British Isles 
origins 72.4 per cent. The shift in ethnic composition of those born in 
“Other Commonwealth”? countries exhibited the same shift experienced by 
the total immigrant population combined. 


For post-war immigrants born in the United States, a majority, or 79.3 
per cent, were of British, French and other northern and western European 
origins. The difference in proportions observed for the pre-war and post-war 
immigrants was due almost entirely to the smaller proportions of French and 
Scandinavian origins. With only one exception, the remaining ethnic groups 
had larger proportions in the post-war immigrant population than in the 
pre-war group. 


In view of the large regional groupings employed, ethnic data for the 
remaining birthplace categories permit only a rough check on the homo- 
geneity of birthplace data relative to the dominant ethnic origin. Those 
born in the United Kingdom showed a high degree of ethnic homogeneity. 
The pre-war immigrants were almost entirely of British Isles origins (98.5 
per cent). The percentage dropped only slightly to 94.9 per cent for post: 
war immigrants with most of the other origin groups uniformly showing 
slight increases. Ethnic origins normally included in ‘‘Northern and westerr 
European’’, i.e., the French, German, Netherlands and Scandinavian origins 
constituted 80.4 per cent of the post-war immigrants compared to 65.2 pei 
cent for the pre-war immigrants. As the proportions of French and Scandi 
navian origins were significantly smaller for the post-war immigrants, this 
change was due solely to the large post-war influx of immigrants of Germat 
and Netherlands origins. All of the others, with the exception of ‘‘Othe 
Europeans’’, showed small gains. 


Ethnic origins corresponding to sub-categories of “Other European’ 
birthplaces in Table 4.4 constituted 85.5 and 91.5 per cent of the total fo 
pre-war and post-war immigrants, respectively. However, an additiona 
11.3 and 7.2 per cent of pre-war and post-war immigrants were of Germa 
ethnic origin and most likely born in Austria, which is included in th 
“Other European’? group. As would be expected, the residual birthplac 
category ‘‘Other countries’? was predominantly Asiatic for both pre-we 
and post-war immigrants, although the proportion Asiatic was considerabl 
lower for the latter, being only 56.1 per cent compared to 80.1 per cent fo 
the former. Greater numbers of post-war immigrants of all other origifi 
relative to the pre-war immigrant population, with the exception of Britis 
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Isles origins, were the cause for this lower percentage of post-war Asiatic 
immigrants born in ‘‘Other countries’’, 


The broad birthplace categories utilized make it difficult to assess 
the specific nature of the differences in the ethnic origin distributions for 
pre-war and post-war immigrants. Considering only those ethnic origins 
that do not correspond to their birthplace category, there is evidence of an 
increase in their proportionate share of the post-war immigrant population 
in comparison to pre-war immigrants for those origins born in the United 
Kingdom and ‘‘Other countries’’. In other words, there appears to be a 
greater ethnic diversity among post-war immigrants born in these places. 
The situation is just the reverse for the two major European birthplace 
rategories with evidence of increasing homogeneity. For the remaining 
sirthplace categories, ‘‘Other Commonwealth” had a proportion of British 
wigins considerably lower for the post-war immigrants, while for those 
Jorn in the United States, their proportion of post-war immigrants was only 
slightly higher than for the pre-war immigrants. In fact, for all birthplace 
zategories except the United States, the proportion of British origins was 
smaller for post-war immigrants. This difference is least for ‘‘Other 
Suropean’”’ birthplaces and greatest for ‘Other Commonwealth’’. The 
seneral decline in migration of populations of British origins reflected in 
hese data is quite apparent. 


The possible degree of heterogeneity in ethnic composition of migrants 
fom any particular birthplace is limited by both the number of such groups 
ind their relative sizes. However, the data are suggestive of a relationship 


etween changes in the volume of immigrant streams and their degree of 
‘thnic heterogeneity. 


| 


2 RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 


Analyses of trends in the Proportion foreign born by various religious 
enominations in an earlier Chapter have already provided evidence as to 
le general significance of the 1951-61 decade. The general decline in 
‘oportion of foreign born, characteristic of most of the religious denomina- 
‘ons between 1931 and 1951, was reversed for the Greek Orthodox, Roman 
fatholic and Lutheran denominations as a result of sizable immigrations 
aring this decade. Table 4.5 presents both frequency and percentage dis- 
‘ibutions by religious denominations for post-war and pre-war immigrant 
»pulations as well as for the native-born and total populations. The same 
ends that were apparent in Table 2.16 are also evident here. The Greek 
tthodox, Roman Catholic and Lutheran are the only denominations to have 
tger numbers as well as larger proportions in the post-war immigrant popu- 
‘tion than they had in the pre-war immigrant population. All other denomina- 
ons had both smaller numbers and smaller percentages of post-war immi- 
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Table 4.5 — Number and Percentage Distribution for the Total Population, 
Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Religious 
Characteristics, Canada, 1961 


Total 
population 


Native Pre-war Post-war 


wets : 2 fo) ‘ n . . 
Religious denomination born immigrants|immigrants 


Number 


Gatholiic. csr ocche cet chores level etenerere 8,777,057 || 7,715,329 353,362 708,366 
Greek Orthodox ....cccccecces 239,616 127,996 49,581 62,039 
Roman Catholic ...c.cccccecvee 8,347,857 7,461,706 263,749 622,402 
Ukrainian Catholic ....c+ee+e. 189,584 125,627 40,032 23,925 

Major Protestant .....eeseeeees 8,437,705 || 6,961,240 846,799 629,666 
Anglican ....sececsececerecs 2,407,427 1,896,438 306,352 204,637 
BA DtISie cicrevens ctetetetenel se eVolelerenes 592,517 523,245 41,885 27,387 
Wutheran: <itereve sieietenele ouonelersielele 662,228 389,381 101,304 171,543 
Mennonite’ .... co. <0 oslo ce sicis 152,259 121,603 Plea eels 13,483 
IPentecostalos cterc ce ciee stele ere es 141,433 124,052 10,686 6,695 
Presbyterian ....eeeeceeeees 816,674 622,746 113,521 80,407 
United (Church. siete cletel cris oterene 3,665,167 3,283 s0L> 255,878 125,514 

Jawishviwe sere ctie cet s ete crete see 254,216 149,581 55,794 48,841 

AllWothers cs cece’: cles cietere sees 767,677 566,243 81,191 120,243 


1,507,116 


Totals, All Denominations 


18,236,655 || 15,392,393 | 1,337,146 


Percentage distribution 


Gatholiicmt ccc oe lcarssiides cos 48.1 50.1 26.4 47.0 
Greeks OrinodOxe aicieretetere cote e ais less} 0.8 Ser, 4.1 
Reomann@athol tetepere <tetcerse chess one 45.7 48.5 19.7 41.3 
Ukrainian Catholic .......... isl 0.8 3.0 1.6 

Major Protestant \......-.s+<:+ 46.2 45.2 63.3 41.7 
Anglican Genter eWfel ol ove 07 s\eeveke 6 'eeve;'s L352 1253 22.9 13.5 
IBADEISt eae tere ctovstete steve sions’ e-crelrs Sa2 Scanlan Swill 1.8 
Mautheranadniceciesaeves. celts bic tan 3.7 225 7.6 11.4 
Mennonite eiteccisieicisrsleienshers eieiene 0.8 0.8 tes 0.9 
Pentecostalirec sce cs voce erect 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.5 
Presbyterian ...... sie (elisyollerevete 4.4 4.1 8.5 5a) 
Waited Church vars cletclesclenevenerene Or DiS 19.1 8.3 

Jewish [ess Sole e ee ee 3.3 

Alico thins Mahan tarot hate: ' 8.0 


Totals, All Denominations 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A13. 
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grants in comparison to pre-war immigrants. Among the three Catholic 
denominations identified in Table 4.5, only the Ukrainian Catholics among 
the post-war immigrants were smaller numerically and proportionately than 
their pre-war immigrant counterparts. 


Comparisons of the percentage distributions for post-war and pre-war 
Mmmigrants with the native born show the extent to which they have contri- 
yuted to raising, or lowering, their proportionate share in the total popula- 
ion. For example, both pre-war and post-war immigrants belonging to the 
Anglican denomination contributed to a higher proportion of the total 
0pulation than would have been obtained on the basis of the native born 
lone. Also, it is obvious that, in the case of Anglicans, post-war immi- 
gation was not as significant as pre-war immigration. Similarly, both 
oreign-born groups of Lutherans were of assistance in increasing their 
vercentage of the total population, although post-war immigration was 
‘learly the more significant. Note that only in the case of the Roman 
satholic, Baptist and the United Church did the proportion of either 
toup of foreign born fail to exceed that of the native born, hence contri- 
uting to a lower proportion in the total population than would have occurred 
n the basis of the native born alone. In like manner, the relative impor- 
ance of each group of post-war immigrants representing a specific denomina- 
ton can be evaluated in relation to the pre-war immigrant and native born 
ith respect to their proportion of the total population. In addition to those 
lready mentioned, Ukrainian Catholic, Baptist, Mennonite, Pentecostal, 
‘tesbyterian, United Church and Jewish ali constituted smaller proportions 
f the post-war immigrants than they did of the pre-war immigrants. The 
ifferences were greatest between pre-war and post-war immigrants who 
2ported United Church or Pentecostal denominations. 


2.1 RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION BY BIRTHPLACE —A change in the 
oreign born proportion of Roman Catholic, Anglican or some other 
2nomination would suggest a shift in immigration streams to or away from 
ountries that were predominantly Roman Catholic, Anglican, etc. That is 
) Say, if one observes a considerably smaller proportion of United Church 
embers among the post-war immigrant population than among pre-war 
amigrants, one might expect that post-war migration from countries that 
ere predominantly Methodist, Presbyterian, etc., had been less than during 
e pre-war period. However, what the data in Table 4.6 actually show is 
at the Proportion of post-war immigrants who were United Church members 
as smaller than pre-war immigrants for all the countries or regions of 
tth identified inthis table. The converse was true for the Roman Catholics. 
dat is to say, they constituted larger proportions of the post-war immi- 
ants from all birthplace categories with the one exception of those born 


| the United States where the proportions of post-war and pre-war immi- 


ants were identical. The Anglicans, like United Church members, con- 
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Table 4.6 — Religious Composition of the Foreign Born, by 
Birthplace and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Birthplace 
Religious 
denomination United feat Other | Other 
States European |countries 


European 


PoC. 
Anglican ..sccceses 22.9 9.4 
Baptist .ecsecscece 3.1 1.3 
Greek Orthodox .... 3.7 4.8 
Jewish weseccccece 4.2 0.9 
Lutheran) <i cic cals 76 0.6 
Mennonite ..eceeees 1.2 0.8 
Pentecostal ....... 0.8 0.3 
Presbyterian. .ecrece 8.5 2.9 5.2 
Roman Catholic .... 19.7 6 10.1 
Ukrainian Catholic 3.0 0.1 0.1 
United Church ..... 19.2 3 25-9 
All others ...cceeece ol 40.6 


Totals, Number .. | 1,337,146 ||605,283| 11,274 |213,881 | 126,997 


6.0 


353,737 | 25,974 


Postewar immigrants 


PeC. PeCe 
Anglican iesceees sc 13.5 55 
Blantisthinscmtaces ss 1.8 1.4 
Greek Orthodox .... 4.2 0.1 4.6 
Jlewishy eocecis sere sic Bo2 nes 9.9 
Lutheraniien.c cee ee 11.4 0.4 1.2— 
Manenite ses 0.9 0.1 6.0 
Pentecostal ....... 0.4 0.3 0.4 
Presbyterian ....e- 5.4 15.6 4.5 
Roman Catholic .... 41.3 14.1 19.7 
Ukrainian Catholic 1.5 0.2 0.2 
United Church ..... 8.4 15.3 20.3 
All others ...sceeee 8.0 4.4 263 
Totals, Per Cent FS 100.0 100.0 


Totals, Number .. | 1,507,116 || 364,432 70,027 | 396,496 | 590,827 | 48,721 


a 
Less than 0.05 per cent. \ 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A14. 
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stituted a significantly smaller Proportion of post-war immigrants in com- 
parison to pre-war immigrants. This was due to smaller proportions of 
Anglicans from all birthplaces except the United Kingdom and United 
States where the proportion of post-war immigrants was just one to two 
percentage points higher. However, in this case, the other birthplaces 
contributed larger numbers of immigrants so that the contribution of those 
born in the United Kingdom and United States had little effect on the 
combined total. For the three largest religious denominations among the 
pre-war immigrants, the denominational differences between pre-war and 
post-war immigrants tended to be characteristic of immigrants from all 
birthplaces. 


For the smaller denominations there was considerably more variation, 
and the differences between the two immigrant groups for all birthplaces 
combined often obscured divergent trends for the various birthplace cate- 
gories. As a case in point, post-war immigrant Jews were a smaller pro- 
portion than were pre-war immigrants. This relatively small decline, from 
4.2 to 3.2 per cent, was the primary result of two rather divergent trends. 
There was a substantial decline in the percentage Jewish between pre-war 
and post-war immigrants born in other European countries, i.e., the central, 
eastern and southern European countries. On the other hand, all other 
birthplaces showed larger percentages of post-war immigrants reporting 
Jewish religion than pre-war immigrants. 


The religious composition of immigrants born in the United States and 
the United Kingdom did not Significantly vary between pre-war and post-war 
immigrant groups. However, their numerical contribution, hence influence 
on religious character of post-war immigrants, was greatly reduced. For 
the two categories of birthplaces that experienced large numerical in- 
creases between pre-war and post-war immigrant groups, the changes in 
‘eligious character were somewhat more complex. For those born in Northern 
and Western Europe, the Roman Catholic became the predominant group in 
the post-war immigrant population, followed by the Lutheran which was 
oredominant in the pre-war immigrant population. For other European 
dirthplaces, the Roman Catholic was still the dominant group but it 
iow constituted two thirds of all post-war immigrants compared to one 
hird for pre-war immigrants, while the next most dominant denominations > 
n the latter population, ie.,, Greek Orthodox, Ukrainian Catholic and 
‘ewish, were considerably reduced. In fact, the only other denomination 
‘esides the Roman Catholic to show a higher proportion for post-war 
mmigrants than for pre-war immigrants was the Lutheran. 

.2.2 ETHNIC ORIGINS AND RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS — The overlap 
‘tween the birthplace data shown in Table 4.6 and ethnic origin data 
hown in Table 4.7 is most evident for the United Kingdom and British 
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Table 4.7 — Religious Composition of Selected Ethnic Origin Groups for Native 


and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, Canada, 1961 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
vf 
8 
9 


10 


Ethnic origin 


British Isles 
French ..cccsccvveeescececes 
German .ecceccceveesvseveses 
Netherlands ..ccccsessoseeses 
Scandinavian .r.essecesesverrs 
Hungarian.... 
Other central European ....e.e- 
Polish .ccccccsvcvcccecscccces 
Russian .esccsccreereccseers 
Ukrainian .ccscscssvereosesers 
Other eastern European ..eeeee 
Italian .. cc ccc ccc r crn ccscce 
Other European ..eeeesescevees 
INSTALIC (co ciclels « sicisle 
Other and not stated 


eoeoeeroereereereeee 


eoeeeeeeee 


Totals, All Origins® eletehets ore 


British Isles 
Prénch .cccccccnccvcescocses 
German .ecovcccesesevcsceces 
Netherlands ...cseccesecsoces 
Scandinavian ..cccccsceccvees 
Hungarian, sovcccsscescssccvee 
Other central European .....-- 
BRIOLUSHG. aic.cis stove to ol elelel sists lersieleie:s 
IRUSSTAIN ‘oleic si vic ce oe eu0 eiele) eles vie 
Ukrainian ...cccccccccerecces 
Other eastern European .....-- 
Ttaliian’ sroreieclsie’s ovsie/ al aie-e/ e/eleisisieie 
Other European ..cccccccvcece 
Asiatic’ ce<cccecsce 
Other and not stated 


eoooeeeeoeoeeeeeoee 


eeeeeeeeoe 


Totals, All Origins® ORO O.GGU 


British Isles 
FIPenchiv < ci clc sicielesicice crevice esse 
German jc s:sie cles 6/cleleis see eislalsic 
Netherlands ....cccccccccccces 
Scandinavian ..cccccsccscvevee 
Hungarian ..ccccccsccccccccces 
Other central European ..ceccee 
EXOLUSHvaictetctevee 6.0. uleverw civivioie otis 
RuSSian acc ccc cowuccscelocisic « 
Ukrainian ..cccccccccccvccece 
Other eastern European ...ece. 
TEALUAN .is0 so cielelviolele ols vice es ees 
Other European .eccecerccsees 
INS VAtTCE aelereherelsieie « 
Other and not stated 


eeeeececoeeeeeeeee 


e@eececoceooee 


Totals, All Origins ~ ols esis'e ee 


Total Population 


| Percentage Distribution 


me Greek 
Number Per cent ‘ & Baptist Ortho- 
lican 
dox 
Native born 

6,845,136 5.7 a 

5,451,491 0.3 a 
762,282 5.3 0.1 

273,988 6.0 a 
281,613 3.5 0.1 
54,423 2.1 0.6 
102,405 1.9 4.9 
194,529 1.4 204 
87,143 28 5-6 
363,138 1.3 22.9 
21,402 1.6 1.2 
185,135 0.7 0.1 
88,582 1.7 25-1 
65,775 1.6 4.5 
440,367 6-8 0.1 

Pre-war immigrants 

724,702 4.0 a 
50,823 1.0 0.1 
88,019 5.1 0.1 
22,130 4.1 0.1 

71,099 2.5 a 
23,459 1.5 1.9 
43,934 1.4 11.7 
57,490 1.4 5-7 
23,071 3.5 20.2 
72,022 1.2 35.2 
6,303 1.2 1.5 

31,350 0.3 a 
26,362 1.3 34.6 
22,300 0.9 4.6 
9,419 9.5 0.8 

Post-war immigrants 

426,304 100.0 43.2 2.7 0.1 
37,437 100.0 3.8 1.0 0.4 
199,124 100.0 2-6 3.7 0.2 
133,498 100.0 1.9) 1.8 0.1 
33,758 100.0 5.0 1.6 0.2 
48,338 100.0 1.3 0.6 0.7 
33,254 100.0 2.9 1.0 1.5 
71,461 100.0 1.3 1.0 204 
9,721 100.0 2.1 2-8 47-8 
38,097 100.0 0.8 1.4 28.0 
36,668 100.0 1.1 1.8 2.7 

233,818 100.0 0.2 0.1 a 
104,601 100.0 0.8 0.4 38.4 
33,678 100.0 3.6 1.4 5.2 
12,844 100.0 24.6 8.2 0.6 


1,507,116 100.0 


a 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Includes Native Indian and Eskimo. 
Includes Other northwestern European and Jewish. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A13,. 
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Table 4.7 — Religious Composition of Selected Ethnic Origin Groups for Native 
and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, Canada, 1961 


Percentage Distribution 


Pente- | Presby- Roman |Ukrainian| United All 
costal terian Catholic | Catholic | Church others 


No. 


Native born 


0.1 0.9 0.1 1.2 767 1 
a 0.1 a 0.1 0.3 2 
0.1 22.5 7-2 1.5 2.9 3 
a 2.5 18.1 1.5 3.9 4 
a 28.9 0.3 1.8 3.3 5 
1.4 4.0 0.1 0.9 8.3 6 
2.7 11.0 1.4 0.7 2.0 1 
6.8 3.3 0.2 0.6 1.2 8 
18.2 607 8.2 0.9 1.2 9 
0.1 1.6 0.1 0.7 1.4 10 
10.1 29.1 0.1 0.5 1.7 11 
0.1 0.5 0.2 0.6 1.0 12 
4. 4.1 0.1 0.6 1.8 13 
0.2 0.5 a 0.5 4.8 14 
0.2 1.0 0.2 1.3 3.5 15 
1.0 0.8 4.1 16 


Pre-war immigrants 


0.5 0.7 13.9 8.3 a 
0.7 0.3 1.3 83.7 0.1 

30.5 1.8 2.0 24.0 0.1 
4.2 1.3 4.9 12.2 0.1 

61.3 1.8 2.3 2.1 a 
4.8 0.8 12.8 59.7 2.3 3. 
9.0 0.6 1.5 50.1 10.0 3. 
3.3 0.7 0.7 61.1 5.7 3. 
724 0.8 1.0 9.2 2.0 13, 
0.4 0.7 0.7 10.2 42.4 2. 

21.4 0.4 1.1 48.3 0.7 3. 
0.4 1.0 0.6 92.2 0.1 1. 
4.8 0.5 1.1 40.5 1.4 3. 
0.2 0.2 5.0 8.2 a 48. 
2.2 1.6 6.1 18.4 0.3 11. 


0.6 0.4 14.8 16.8 a 
1.5 0.1 0.1 2.4 81.2 0.1 
48.0 5.0 0.9 1.3 26.1 0.2 
1.8 1.8 0.4 4.2 28.2 0.1 
67-8 0.2 1.2 201 4.0 0.1 
5.8 a 0.2 7e1 6722 0.9 
9.7 0.1 0.2 1.1 67-5 1.3 
3.6 0.1 0.4 0.4 75.9 1.6 
726 607 0.6 0.5 10.6 1.2 
1.2 0.4 0.5 0.4 11.8 53.2 
61.5 a 0.4 0.5 2724 0.2 
0.1 a 0.2 0.1 98.5 0.1 
3.4 a 0.2 0.3 51.4 0.5 
| 0.4 a 0.4 5.4 11.7 0.1 
| 2.1 0.4 1.5 5.5 26-8 0.1 
0.9 5.3 41.2 1.6 
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Isles categories. For others, the ethnic origin data provide a basis for 4 
more detailed examination of denominational changes within the broader 


birthplace categories. 


There are, for example, four ethnic categories presented in Table 4.7 
which correspond to the northern and western European birthplaces. The 
larger proportion of Roman Catholics which characterized the post-war 
immigrants relative to pre-war immigrants was characteristic of each group, 
with the exception of those reporting French origin, which had by far the 
largest proportion of Roman Catholics. Specifically, this change reflected 
the considerable increase in numbers of post-war immigrants who were of 
Netherlands origin, of whom a considerably larger proportion reported 
being Roman Catholic than was the case for pre-war immigrants. The 
proportion Lutheran among post-war immigrants of German and Scandinavian 
origins increased while the proportion who reported United Church was 
lower for all four origin groups as compared to their pre-war immigrant 
counterparts. 


For the ‘“‘Other European’’ birthplaces, there are eight relevant ethnic 
origin groups to examine regarding their contribution to the changing de- 
nominational structure in which the proportion of Roman Catholics doubled 
and the proportion of Lutherans increased only slightly. The proportion Roman 
Catholic among the post-war immigrants was greater than for pre-war immi- 
grants for every ethnic group except those of ‘‘Other eastern European”’ 
origins. 


The data in Table 4.7 show the significant contribution made by immi- 
grants of Italian origin and those of other European origins who wete 
primarily of southern European origins. With respect to the Lutheran de- 
nomination, each of the origin groups, except Italian and other Europear 
showed larger proportions among the post-war immigrants. Almost 
two thirds of the ‘‘Other eastern European’’ origins were Lutheran com- 
pared to approximately one fifth of the pre-war immigrant population. 


Other denominational contrasts between post-war and pre-war immi- 
grants for these ethnic groups worth noting are the larger proportion © 
Jewish origin among post-war immigrants of Hungarian and other centra 
European origin, the shift to a larger proportion of Greek Orthodox members 
among the Russians, and a shift from the Greek Orthodox to Ukrainiai 
Catholic among Ukrainian immigrants. Of these four ethnic origin popula 
tions, Hungarians were the only ones to show an actual numerical increasé 
while the remaining groups of post-war immigrants were both numericall; 
and proportionately smaller than the pre-war immigrant groups. 
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(4.3 AGE-SEX CHARACTERISTICS 


The foreign born constituted 15.6 per cent of Canada’s total population 
in 1961, of which 53 per cent were post-war immigrants. Thus, the post- 
war and pre-war immigrants comprised 8.3 and 7.3 per cent, respectively, 
of the total population. The varying significance of these two components 
of the foreign-born population throughout the entire age range may be 
observed in Chart 4.1, which shows the percentage composition for each 
five-year age group by nativity and period of immigration for the foreign born. 


CHART 4.1 


PERCENTAGE NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN, BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 
AND FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS, CANADA, 196! 


PER CENT PER CENT 
SYS Gad Cae rs) 


pean ames a 
ee io V] U7) 


GQ 


~4 | 10-14 | 20-24 | 30734} 40°44! 5054 | 60"64 | 70-74 | 80-841 90+ 
; ' 4 4 ‘ 
5-9 15*19 25-29 35-39 45/49 55-59 65-69 75:79 85/89 
AGE GROUP 


Sources: DBS 92-542, 1961 Census, Bul. |1.2—2, Table 20; P.W.!. tabulations, Table A4. 


ie) 
CANADA 


_ Post-war immigrants had larger proportions than average for the 
‘€ groups between 20 and 50 years, with those 30-34 years of age having 
'2 largest proportion of post-war immigrants of any single five-year age 
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group. The 35-39 and 25-29-year age groups had the second and third 
largest proportions with 16.1 and 15.8 per cent, respectively, compared to 
17.1 per cent for the 30-34-year age group. Combined with pre-war immi- 
grants, the maximum size of the foreign born relative to the native born for 
any single age group is found in the 75-79-year age group. The foreign 
born in this age group, who are almost completely pre-war immigrants, 
comprise 40.7 per cent of the totalcompared to 40.2 per cent for the adjacent 
younger age group. It is important to keep in mind that the actual effect of 
the pre-war immigrants on the total population is considerably less than it 
would appear to be on the basis of the proportionate distribution in Chart 
4.1, since the population 45 years of age and over constitutes just 25 per 
cent of the total and the population 65 years of age and over accounts for 
only 7.6 per cent. While the post-war immigrants constitute the bulk of the 
foreign born where the proportions of foreign born are smaller, these younger 
ages encompass the more important ages of the labour force as well as the 
major child-bearing ages. 


4.3.1 DISTRIBUTIONS BY BROAD AGE GROUPS — The 2,844,263 foreign 
born resident in Canada on June 1, 1961, were almost equally divided 
between those who had arrived in Canada prior to 1946 and those who 
immigrated during the post-war period. Beyond numerical equivalence, the 
contrast between the two populations is considerable. The age-sex distri- 
butions in Chart 4.2 show that the amount of overlap for these component 
parts of the foreign-born population is not very great. Using 45 years of 
age as an arbitrary cutting point for the age distribution reveals that 82.8 
per cent of the post-war immigrants were younger and 86.3 per cent of the 
pre-war immigrants were 45 years of age and over. 


More significant are the comparisons that can be made on the basis of 
data in Table 4.8 between these populations with respect to their propor- 
tions in the labour force ages. The post-war immigrants had 80.0 per cent 
of their total within the age range 15-64 compared to 62.1 and 56.0 per 
cent for the pre-war immigrants and native born, respectively. In addition, 
65.0 per cent or almost two thirds of the post-war immjgrants were in the 
younger working ages, i.e., between ages 15 and 44, compared to onls 
13.7 and 41.1 per cent for pre-war immigrants and native born. Since the 
pre-war immigrants by definition had no population under 15 years of age 
its remaining population, or 37.9 per cent, was 65 years of age and over 
By way of contrast, only 2.2 per cent of the post-war immigrants were if 
this older age group, leaving 17.8 per cent under 15 years of age. Th 
large proportion of native born under 15 years of age (38.5 per cent) con 
tained the survivors of births to foreign born as well as their own off 
spring. Thus, it is quite clear that post-war immigration directly contribute¢ 
a predominantly young working force population to Canada with a relativel' 
small number of dependants. 
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Table 4.8 — Percentage Distribution of Native and Foreign-born Populations, 
by Broad Age Groups and Period of Immigration 
for the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 


Foreign born 


Total Native 

ange EXoUP population born 

Dice p.c. 
OSTA aces oc steteters! oe 33.9 38.5 
TS = 64 eres ove erenctonerere 58.5 56.0 
15-44 Brie sy oe < store 43.3 Atel 
AS i=O4 see clerescte es WE 14.9 
65 and over ....-eeee 7.6 Sy) 
Totals, Per Cent .. 100.0 100.0 


Totals, Number ... | 18,238,247 || 15,393,984 2,844,263 | 1,337,147) 1,507,116 


? Less than 0.05 per cent. 

SOURCES: P.W.I. tabulations, Table AS; DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-7, Table 
XIII, p. 7-21. 

Another technique for contrasting the percentage age distributions of 
several populations is illustrated in Chart 4.3. In this case, each five-year 
age group for both male and female native and foreign-born populations by 
period of immigration was compared to its corresponding five-year age and 
sex group in the total population to show the relative degree and direction 
of its deviation. The disproportionately larger numbers of post-war immi- 
grants in the 20-50-year age range are evident as is the increasingly dis- 
proportionate excess of pre-war immigrants in the age groups beyond 45 
years. The native born were characterized by larger proportions in the age 
groups under 25 years than in the total population, and by considerably 
smaller proportions beyond 50 years of age. Unfortunately, there is no easy 
way to factor out the contribution made to the younger age groups of the 
native born by pre-war and post-war immigrants. For this reason, the younger 
age groups of both native and foreign born deviate from the distribution for 
total population to a greater extent than they would, had it been possible to 
identify the native-born offspring of foreign-born parents. Data for females 
produce essentially the same patterns as for males, but females tend to 
deviate to a lesser extent from their total age distribution than do males. 


4.3.2 SEX RATIOS BY AGE — Differences in number of males relative to 
number of females by age groups, visible in Chart 4.2, are made explicitly 
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CHART 4.3 


INDICES OF RELATIVE DEVIATION FOR NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATIONS, BY AGE GROUPS AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
CANADA, |961 
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Source: Same as Chart 4.2, 


dear in Chart 4.4. For ages 55 years and over, the sex ratios for post-war 
mmigrants are low and become increasingly lower, while for pre-war immi- 
rants, males exceeded the number of females between the ages of 50 and 
5 years. Between the ages of 25 and 50 years, sex ratios for post-war 
nmigrants are higher than the corresponding sex ratios for pre-war immi- 
tants and, for the age group 20-24 years, there is another reversal with 
re-war immigrants having higher sex ratios. These variations are clearly 


eflections of differences in the characteristics of immigrants by period of 
NQmigration plus the effects of losses through emigration and mortality. 


Because of their greater average age and the tendency for sex ratios 
‘decrease with increasing age, pre-war immigrants might be expected to 
ave a lower sex ratio than the post-war immigrants. However, their sex 
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CHART 4.4 


SEX RATIOS FOR NATIVE BORN, PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 


BY AGE GROUPS, CANADA, 1961 
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Source: Same as Chart 4.2. 


ratio was in fact higher, i.e., 107.8 compared to 107.0 for post-war immi- 
grants. Sex ratios for pre-war immigrants were significantly higher than 
those for post-war immigrants at ages beyond 55 years, and these older 
age groups constituted a very large proportion of the total pre-war immi- 
grant population. The older pre-war immigrants include survivors of the 
predominantly male migrants who arrived during the early decades of the 
twentieth century. By contrast, the older post-war immigrants would appear 
to be predominantly female dependants of earlier as well as the more recent 
immigrants. The lower sex ratios for pre-war immigrants who were between 
30 and 50 years of age in 1961 reflect the excess females characteristic of 
immigration during the war years and the pre-war or depression era. The 
excess of females in the 20-24-year age range for post-war immigrants 
reflects a more recent shift in sex characteristics of immigrants. 


4.3.3 AGE AND SEX BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION — The flow of immi- 
grants into Canada varied considerably during the post-war years. There 
were three major peaks of immigration —in 1948, 1951 and 1957 — each peak 
reaching a higher total until a post-war record of 282,164 was set in 1957. 
The distribution, by period of immigration, of post-war immigrants stil 
residing in Canada as of the 1961 Census reflects this general rise it 
immigration. Twenty per cent had arrived during the 1946-50 period, 3 
per cent during 1951-55, and the remainder, or 42 per cent, during 1956 - 61 
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Since the duration of residence for each of these groups varies, it is not 
‘possible to derive a reliable estimate of the contribution of any of the three 
‘groups to Canada’s population relative to the others. In other words, while 
‘those who arrived during 1956-61 constituted the largest proportion of 
post-war immigrants in 1961, it is not possible to ascertain the actual 
number who will have returned or emigrated to some other destination after 
‘they have been in Canada for the same length of time as those who had 
arrived during the 1946-50 period. Part of the differences in size of these 
groups, therefore, must be attributed to variations in their average length 
‘of residence in Canada. For example, the 1946-50 group of immigrants 
could have been depleted to a greater extent by emigration and mortality 
than either of the other two groups, although there is reason to believe 


that, because of the relatively large numbers of dependants and displaced 
persons, the return migration for this particular group could be relatively 
small. Complete evaluation of the contributions of these three cohorts of 
immigrants relative to each other will not be possible until after the 1971 
Census. 

| Because of changes in the character of immigration to Canada as well 
as differential exposure to emigration and the risk of mortality, the three 
post-war immigrant populations defined by period of immigration exhibit 
important differences in their age-sex structures. Sex ratios were 98.7, 
119.5 and 100.6 for the resident foreign born who arrived during 1946-50, 
1951-55 and 1956-61, respectively. These differences were reflective of 
‘he changing sex ratios for immigrant arrivals previously portrayed in Chart 
1.11. The low sex ratio for those who had arrived in the 1946-50 period 
vas due to excess numbers of women between the ages of 30 and 45, and 
90 years of age and over. Immigrants who had arrived during 1951-55 were 
‘redominantly males but there were still excesses of women for the older 
‘ge groups 60 years and over. The lowering of the sex ratio to 100.6 for 
he most recent group of immigrant arrivals was a consequence of greater 
umbers of women immigrating to Canada each year following 1957, and 
fe decline of immigrant sex ratios to levels below 100 for the first time 
‘ince 1946. An excess of women in 1961 among the 1956-61 immigrant 
‘Opulation was observed in all age groups 50 years and over as well as 
J) the 20-24-year age group. The excess of males in the remaining age 
roups was sufficient to produce a fairly even distribution of the sexes for 
mT age groups combined. 


Frequency age distributions for males and females are shown for each 
t the three post-war immigrant populations in Chart 4.5. Close scrutiny of 
‘ese distributions will reveal the sex ratio patterns noted above. It is also 


‘For a recent analysis of the characteristics of migrants returning from 
anada to Britain, see Anthony H. Richmond, ‘‘Return Migration from Canada to 
‘tain’’, Population Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 2, July 1968, pp. 263-271. 
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apparent from Chart 4.5 that the 25-29-year age group was the modal group 
for each cohort of immigrants during their period of arrival, and that one 
of the primary differences in their age characteristics has been the direct 
consequence of aging as well as variations in the relative size of each of 
these cohorts. 


CHART 4.5 


FREQUENCY AGE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 
BY SEX AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
CANADA, 1961 


POPULATION IN POPULATION IN 


H AN 
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FEMALES 


10-14 | 20:24 | 30-34 | 40-44 | 50-54 | 60-64 | 70-74 | 80-84! 90+ 
' ' ' ' ' 
15-19 25-29 35739 45-49 55-59 65-69 75-79 85-89 


Source: PW. tabulations, Table B5. AGE GROUP 


4.3.4 VARIATIONS BY ETHNIC ORIGIN — The many ethnic groups com- 
prising the resident post-war immigrant population in Canada have already 
been shown to vary considerably in terms of their respective sizes. The 
population pyramids presented in Chart 4.6 for a selected number of ethnic 
origins also show a wide range of variation in the distribution of their 
numbers by age and sex. Again, there is evidence of the effects of varia- 
tions in time of arrival as well as in the age and sex characteristics of 
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CHART 4.6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POST-WAR IMMIGRANT POPULATION 
FOR SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGINS, BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX, 


CANADA, 196) 
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the immigrants. For example, those of German origin are both younger as 
a group and exhibit a more even balance between males and females than 
is evident for the group of Polish immigrants. This is understandable in 
view of the earlier period of atrival of Polish immigrants and the fact that 
many of those admitted immediately after the war were members of the 
Polish Free Army. Those of German origin classified as enemy aliens were 
not allowed to immigrate to Canada until their status was changed some 


years later. 


The more notable of the many differences that may be observed in 
Chart 4.6 are the excess numbers of British Isles females, the large pro- 
portion of very young French, the excess of Polish males over 35 years of 
age, and the extremely distorted distribution for Asiatics with their extreme 
excess of males in the 25- 35-year age range and very low sex ratios for 
age groups over 40 years. 


Sex Ratios and Percentage Distributions by Broad Age Groups — Of 
the ethnic groups shown in Chart 4.6, the British Isles post-war immigrants 
with 89 males per 100 females had the lowest sex ratio for all ages combined, 
and the Polish with a sex ratio of 127.9 had the highest. Sex ratios for all 
ethnic origin groups of post-war immigrants, separately identified in the 
census data, are shown in Table 4.9, Note that, while the sex ratio for 
the Polish is high, it is exceeded by sex ratios for Ukrainians as well as 
Hungarians. 


Table 4.9 — Sex Ratios for Selected Ethnic Origin Groups 
of Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin group 


Ethnic origin group Sex ratio Sex ratio 


Wiktainiatie <csiclekedelete sis ciel: AStatiCu onic sides a ciecteuerset 110.9 
Hungarians. > che «ise + ecleue Other eastern European .. 108.1 
Riolishieieterereieiars wre ereerere = 104.0 

Other European .....-.ee- 
Erenche wer. sleteretere cteretente.s << 103.0 

Scandinavian rte « «sles fe 
‘ Germatt g<.. ens cttete seeker eners 101.9 

[Gall taty weve ieuetebetetenens 00sec. 0 (eles 
Russian |... acesmoee oes 93.8 


Other central European . 


Netherlands er creletonenele) serene British Islés ......c.006 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table AS. 


Percentage distributions by broad age groups for major ethnic origin 
groups shown in Table 4.10 present a more complete picture on inter-group 
variations. Considering the proportions in the labour force age range 
15-64 years, the eastern European origins (other than Polish, Russian 
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and Ukrainian) with 87.3 per cent, had the largest proportion in this impor- 
tant age group as well as the largest proportion between 45 and 65 years 
of age. The French, with over one fourth of its population under 15 years 
of age, had the smallest proportion — 69.3 per cent in the labour force age 
range. Central, eastern and southern European origins, as well as Asiatic, 
tended to have higher-than-average proportions in the labour force ages 
while those of northern and western European and Jewish origins had 
proportions smaller than the average for all origins combined. The only 
exceptions in this case were the Russians who had a lower proportion and 
the Germans who had a higher proportion than the combined post-war immi- 
grant group. 


Table 4.10 — Percentage Distribution of Post-war Immigrants for 
Selected Ethnic Origin Groups, by Broad Age Groups, 
Canada, 1961 


| Post-war 
immigrants 
Ethnic origin 


15 - 29/30 - 44/45 -54]55-64] 65+ 
rT pac, psCy Dyce eprcan mpses 


famitish. ISlES v:oave-0cierels 426,304 


Walian. ..... Ei sis be. Shotts 233,818 
ither European ...... 104,601 


w w 
Se 


NUS INS 35-55 6-ataa toned snene, Boxe 27,745 
* DRTSPS  Aeee eeee 33,678 


Ww 
w 


38.8 

french bale: Shapes shes bibs 373487, 33.1 
BAG?) each. aatadel: 199,124 35.4 
Tetherlands ......... | 133,498 31.4 
candinavian ........ | 33,758 36.4 
fungarian ......... a9 48,338 35.6 
dther central European 33,254 43.3 
folish he shekchs, etol.w ASS 71,461 44.2 
Se 9,721 34.5 
| Se — 38,097 46.0 
lither eastern European 36,668 5)7/ ) 
0 

7 

eh 

6 


) 
os 


Totals, All Origins* | 1,507,116 


4 
{ 


Hiciudes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Other and not stated. 


OURCE: P.w.l, tabulations, Table AS. 


Generally speaking, the proportion of post-war immigrants 65 years of 
2 and over was negligible. However, the Russian, other eastern European, 
(wish and Ukrainian, with 8.6, 521; 3.9 and"3 4’ pe? cent, respectively, 
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had significantly larger proportions than the 2.2 per cent for all origins 
combined. These same populations also had the highest proportions over 
45 years of age. At the other end of the age distribution, the French, 
Scandinavian, Jewish, British Isles and Netherlands origins all had approxi- 
mately one fifth or more under the age of 15 at the time of the 1961 Census. 


Relative Deviations of Five-Year Age Groups by Sex — Variations in 
age distributions for major ethnic origin groups are more easily observed 
in Chart 4.7. If the percentage distributions by five-year age groups and 
sex for post-war immigrants for each of the ethnic origins were identical to 
the percentage distribution by age and sex in the total population, each 
distribution of indices would be a straight horizontal line with each index 
equal to 1.00. If each ethnic origin group had the same percentage distri- 
bution by age and sex as all post-war immigrants, each would be congruent 
with the distribution of indices for the total post-war group. 


The actual distributions of indices shown in Chart 4.7 reveal a cer- 
tain general similarity to the general pattern shown in Chart 4.3 but with 
very significant deviations. In the case of males, the most obvious and 
extreme departure from the average for all post-war immigrants was exhibited 
by those of Asiatic origins in the 25-29 and 35-59- year age groups. Those 
of Jewish origin showed significantly larger numbers between 10 and 14 
years as well as a considerable displacement of its modal age group from 
the 30-34 age group for all origins combined to 50-54 years. For the age 
groups between 40 and 80 years, the percentage of post-war immigrant 
Jewish males significantly exceeded the corresponding percentages for all 
origins combined. The only other major ethnic origin group to exhibit such 
a shift toward the older ages was the combined central, eastern and southern 
European origins, and this was due primarily to the effect of the eastern 
European origins. Those ethnic origins with relatively greater numbers in 
the younger age groups between 20 and 40 years, other than Asiatics, 
were those comprising the northern and western European origins group. 
In addition, the Hungarians, Italians and other Europeans (mostly southern 
Europeans) also would have shown relatively greater.numbers in these 
younger ages had they been shown separately. The most unique aspect of 
the distribution for those of French origin was their relatively large numbers 
under 10 years of age, while for those of British Isles origins it was their 
relatively small number of males between the ages of 20 and 35. Perhaps 
for those of French ethnic origin, the significance of this deviation would 
have been easier to evaluate if those born in the United States had been 
separated from those born elsewhere. 


Post-war immigrant females showed several interesting deviations 
from the patterns exhibited by males. For example, Asiatic females, while 
showing something of the same extreme deviation as the males for the 
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INDICES OF RELATIVE DEVIATION FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 
OF SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGINS, BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX, 
CANADA,1961 
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25-29-year age group, also showed a distinct deviation in the 50-75-— 


year age range. The distribution for Jewish females was not displaced 
toward the older ages as much as was the case for Jewish males, while 
the reverse situation held for females of British Isles origins. 


CHART 4.8 


INDICES OF RELATIVE DEVIATION FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 
OF SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGINS FOR SEX RATIOS BY 
AGE GROUPS, CANADA, 1961 
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As shown in Chart 4.4, the number of males relative to female 
varied significantly throughout the age range for post-war immigrants. I) 
addition, data presented in Chart 4.8 show that considerable variation i’ 


the distribution of sex ratios by age existed between the various origi 


groups. Because of extreme variations in sex ratios, indices of relativ 


variation from the distribution of sex ratios by age group for all post-wa 
immigrants have been presented in Chart 4.8 rather than the actual s | 
ratios. For any given age, the index of relative deviation shows the exten 
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to which the sex ratio for a particular ethnic Origin exceeded or fell short 
of the sex ratio for that age group for the combined post-war immigrant 
group, i.e., all origins combined. 


Using the British as an example, their sex ratios between the ages of 
20 and 75 averaged about 20 per cent less than the values of the sex ratios 
for these age groups for all post-war immigrants. Only in one instance 
did their actual sex ratio rise above 100 in this age range and that was for 
‘the age group 45-49 which had a maximum sex ratio of 128.6 for all post- 
wat immigrant groups combined. Sex ratios for central, eastern and southern 
European origins, on the other hand, averaged 20 per cent mote than those 
for the combined post-war immigrants. The actual sex ratios for this group 
exceeded values of 100 between the ages of 25 and 60. Another interesting 
contrast is found in the comparison of Asiatic and Jewish origin groups. 
Below 40 years of age the Asiatics had relatively higher sex ratios while 
the Jewish were proportionately lower on the average than for the combined 
origins. At ages 45 years and over their relative positions are reversed, 
with sex ratios for Asiatics averaging about 75 per cent less (between 45 
and 70 years of age) and those for the Jewish averaging about 60 per cent 
more (between 50 and 70 years of age). Relative deviations of sex ratios 
for French and the northern and western European origins were considerably 
tess, and below the age of 20 were not significant for any group with the 
single exception of the Asiatic. 


1.4 MARITAL STATUS 


In 1961, the combined foreign-born population 15 years of age and 
wer had a higher proportion married than did the native born. Among the 
Oreign born, 73.9 per cent of the post-war immigrants were married com- 
vared to 72.6 per cent of the pre-war immigrants. Data in Table 4.11 show 
hat, relative to the native born, the proportion of divorced and widowed 
vas higher for pre-war immigrants and lower for post-war immigrants. The 
jore striking differences in proportions widowed reflect the differences in 
werage age which characterize these three groups. 


ea. SEX DIFFERENTIALS — Comparisons of marital status by sex reveal 
dat the higher proportion married for post-war immigrants was due entirely 
the marital status of post-war immigrant women. Of this group, 77.6 per 
ent were married compared to only 66.4 per cent of pre-war immigrant 
‘omen. The situation was just the reverse for foreign-born males, with 
0.4 and 78.4 per cent married for the post-war and pre-war immigrant 
ales, respectively. Comparisons such as these are highly affected by 
ifferences in the age distributions of the populations being examined. 
‘amiting the analysis to the population 15 years of age and over reduces 
se effect of age variations somewhat when making comparisons between 
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native born, post-war and pre-war immigrants, but still does not provide 
completely adequate control. 
Table 4.11 — Marital Status of the Native and Foreign-born Populations 


15 Years of Age and Over, by Period of Immigration 
for the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 


Canada | Marital status 


Population 15 years a 

and over Per : Mar- Di- id- 

Number Sei sate i | Pal oui 

pac: Dace pice p.c. 

SOT Set ass ssi tte es wre oe erecens| «iaieke 12,045,409 | 100.0 26.4 | 66.6 0.5 6.5 

Native born ....cceeeereeees 9,470,167 | 100.0 || 29.4 64.8 0.4 5.4 
Foreign born — 

Pre-war immigrants ......- 1,337,146 | 100.0 9.0 | 72.6 0.7 17.7 


Post-war immigrants .....- 1,238,096 | 100.0 DIEM SES 0.6 2.9 


Malesi cs siere «ic sien ss cists ois hone 6,056,146 | 100.0 || 29.9 | 66.4 0.4 3.4m 
Native born ...eceerevereees 4,722,716 | 100.0 || 32.8 64.1 0.4 2.74 


Foreign born — 


Pre-war immigrants ......- 693,547 | 100.0 || 11.6 | 78.4 0.7 9.3 
Post-war immigrants ...... 639,883 | 100.0 || 28.2 | 70.4 0.5 0.9 


Females ......ecceceecceeees 5,989,263 | 100.0 || 22.9 | 66.9 0.6 9.6 | 


Native born ....eeeeeeeeeees 4,747,451 | 100.0 || 26.0 | 65.5 0.5 8.0. 


Foreign born — 
Pre-war immigrants ....... 643,599 | 100.0 6.2 | 66.4 Onn 26.7 
Post-war immigrants ...... 598,213 | 100.0 CSC! VAS) 0.8 5.0 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A7, A8, and B7. 


4.4.2 AGE DIFFERENTIALS BY SEX — Post-war immigrant males did not 
have consistently lower proportions married than pre-war immigrants. As 
may be seen inChart 4.9, the proportions of pre-war immigrant males married 
exceeded those of post-war immigrants for age groups below 35 years ol 
age. For older males, larger proportions of post-war immigrants were married 
than for either the pre-war immigrant or native-born males. 


| 
| 


The larger proportion of married post-war immigrant females was <¢ 
reflection of the relatively larger numbers of married women in age groups 
between 20 and 55 years of age. Beyond 55 years of age, the pre-wa 
immigrants had higher proportions married, and for 65 years of age an 
over post-war immigrant women had a lower proportion married than thi 
native born. However, for the older age groups it must be remembered tha 
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EIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 
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CANADA, 1961 
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changes in the proportion married are more reflective of differentials in 
mortality by sex than variations in marriage behaviour. Of more significance 
is the consistent tendency for foreign-born women to have higher proportions | 
married than native-born women for all age groups throughout the child- 
bearing years. In contrast, the post-war immigrant male is less likely to. 
be married than his pre-war immigrant or native-born counterpart between 


the ages of 15 and 35. 


4.4.3 ETHNIC ORIGINS — The preceding analysis suggests that com- 
parisons of ethnic variations in marital status without attempting to control 
for age and sex variations would be somewhat risky. While data were not 
available to do a complete analysis for relatively small age and sex groups, | 
it was at least possible to examine marital status for each of the ethnic: 
populations 15 years of age and over, thus eliminating some of the vari- | 
ability in proportion married due to variations in the size of the youngest 
age group. The range in marital status in terms of percentage married for 
each of the total ethnic origin populations varied from a minimum of 48.5 
per cent for the French to 66.8 per cent for other eastern European origins. 
Restricting the analysis to ethnic populations 15 years of age and over, 
the minimum and maximum values for proportions married became 67.8 and 
79.5 per cent for French and Jewish origins, respectively. The variability) 
in proportions married was reduced from 18.3 to 11.7 percentage points by, 
eliminating the influence of variations in the relative size of the various 


ethnic populations under 15 years of age. 


The Jewish, Polish and Italian origins had the highest proportion mar: 
tied andthe French, Asiatic and Hungarian had the lowest. This order was 
not consistent for the male and female populations. For example, while 
Jewish males had the highest proportion married, Jewish females rankec 
third after the Italian, Asiatic and Ukrainian females. Polish males witl 
76.2 per cent married ranked second while Polish females with 78.5 pei 
cent married ranked seventh. At the other end of the continuum, Frenct 
females were primarily responsible for the French having the lowest propor. 
tion married of any ethnic group, as French males exceeded the proportion: 
married for both Asiatic and Hungarian origins. Both of these latter group: 
were somewhat unusual in view of the large disparity between proportion: 
married for males and females. The Asiatic, for example, had both the lowes 
proportion married for males and the highest proportion married for females 
This would suggest that, in addition to cultural factors and variations in ag) 
characteristics, some consideration must be given to the balance or uf 
balance of the sexes in explaining variations in the proportions marie 
among the various ethnic groups of post-war immigrants. In addition, sinc 
the data do not reveal the marital status of these ethnic populations at th 
time of their arrival in Canada, ethnic variations in Table 4.12 must t 
interpreted with some degree of caution. | 

| 
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Table 4.12 — Marital Status of Post-war Immigrants 15 Years of Age 
and Over, by Ethnic Origin Groups and Sex, Canada, 1961 


res Females 
Ethnic origin 

Number |S" Cent] Namber Pet cent | wumber Pex cont 
Mritish Isles ...../... 340,616 74.4 156,576 184,040} 75.9 
BEECACING cies -c1e se Rorerers cre 26,768 67.8 13,570 13,198} 70.6 
BCT ATG Riven hate eens : 170,241 1336 85,422 84,819} 77.9 
Bretherlands. 3.66.3 .' 106,985 Usiit 56,725 50,260] 78.1 
Scandinavian ...... alo 26,353 Wile 14,898 11,455] 78.9 
Hungarian..... 206 beoloa) 41,982 70.0 24,734 17,248) 78.7 
(Other central European 29,387 Thspil 15,764 135623) Wi7e8 
BOWS So se ste cee mia SRST Tetra. 33,966 25,351'| 78.5 
BISSHTATY ssc s's chee eels te 8,483 71.9 4,056 4,427) 72.1 
ELA ttilatl.%% ¢ 6 6 erste els 33,009] 76.9 19,592 13,417] 80.7 
Other eastern European 33,864 72.4 17,610 16,254] 72.6 
Mtiaty f45!s saoaaread she 190,091 dia 105,210 84,881] 82.7 
[Other European ...... c 89,090 70.3 50,624 38,466| 75.9 
Wewish FICO O'S ROIO, OBOE 22,149 79.5 11,247 10,902} 80.0 
EA CTCVLY, . Gya\sie Sew Te wi 28,505 68.5 14,731 13,774] 82.7 


Totals, All Origins® 1,238,096} 73.9 || 639,883} 70.5 | 598,213] 77.6 


@ Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Other and not 
‘tated. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A10. 


‘3 EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Between 1901 and 1961, the proportion of the population 5-19 years 
age attending school in Canada increased from 51.1 to 78.4 per cent. As 
‘dicative as this is of the rising educational attainment, the fact remains 


‘ age and over who had finished their schooling had not completed more 
‘i an elementary school education. Even in the highly industrialized 


1 


: 


ovince’s Pepa ion 15 years of ae and over, who etl no schooling and 
.7 per cent who had not completed more than an elementary education.’ 


? DBS 99-520, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-10, Tables I and XIII, pp. 10-3 and 
t- 23. 
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In view of this, the educational characteristics of Canada’s — 
population take on considerable significance. The analyses in this Section 
ate limited wherever possible to the highest grade or year of schooling 


attended and reported by the population 25 years of age and over on the} 


assumption that these data would provide a fairly adequate picture | 


completed education among the various post-war immigrant groups. 


4.5.1 YEARS OF SCHOOLING BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION AND Sibx i 
Data in Table 4.13 provide a basis for comparing educational characteris- 
tics of post-war immigrants with those of pre-war immigrants as well as. 
the native born 25 years of age and over. There are two very obvious | 
contrasts. The first is the higher proportion of post-war immigrants that: 
had some university or university degree —10.3 per cent compared to 6.6 
and 4.9 per cent for native born and pre-war immigrants, respectively. The! 
second is the larger proportion of pre-war immigrants with elementary 
schooling or less. Almost 60 per cent of this group fell in the two lowest. 
educational categories compared to 47.2 and 45.3 per cent for the native 
born and post-war immigrants, respectively. | 

These same patterns held for both males and females. However, there 
are several additional variations with respect to sex differences that should 
be noted. Female post-war immigrants as well as pre-war immigrants tended 
to have larger proportions with either no schooling or some secondary 
schooling, while the males had considerably larger proportions with some 
university or university degree and either the same or larger proportions 
with elementary schooling only. The one variation exhibited by the native 
born worthy of note is the fact that a somewhat larger proportion of males 


than females reported no schooling whatsoever. 


4.5.2 FOREIGN BORN BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH — Data in Table 4.14 
include post-war and pre-war immigrant populations of all ages and, there: 
fore, are not directly comparable to data presented in Table 4.13, whicl 
is limited to the population 25 years of age and over. As would be expected. 
inclusion of post-war immigrants under 25 years of age has increased thi 
proportions reporting elementary school or less and decreased the propor 
tions reporting some secondary school or higher. On the other hand, th 
distribution for pre-war immigrants is relatively unaffected since thi 


population contains no one under 15 years of age. 


It is interesting to note that those post-war immigrants with cor 
siderably higher-than-average proportions reporting some university ¢ 
university degree came from birthplaces that were relatively unimportar 
numerically as sources of post-war immigration. Even so, the contributio 
by post-war immigrants born in the United States, other Commonwealtl 
and Asiatic countries was rather significant in terms of their level ( 
educational attainment. . 
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Table 4.13 — Number and Percentage Distribution of the Native-born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrant Populations 25 Years of Age and Over, 
by Years of Schooling, Canada, 1961 


Post-war 


Yeats of schooling Pre-war | Post-war 


Native bake P F 2 n 
Bist immi- immi- immi- 
grants grants grants 

Totals — 

INOMSChOOLING «os sic sitercle 96,607 51,338 14,761 1.4 
Elementary school ....... 3,264,213 736,530 | 437,838 43.9 
1-5+ yrs. secondary school 3,281,030 472,840 | 443,568 44.4 
1-4+ yrs. university ...... 219,453 36,608 S25 714 5.2 
University degree ........ 244,070 28,172 5.8 
Ligue eseesrenercactercrsg ysis Mees 7,105,373] 1,325,488 | 998,674 100.0 
tales — 

INNo schooling ............ 55,026] 25,069] 4,710 0.9 
Elementary school ....... 1,729,382 393,261 | 228,193 43.8 
1-5+ yrs. secondary school 1,455,427 227,670 | 218,199 41.9 
1+4+ yrs. university ...... 114,605 21,082 31,634 6.1 

"University degree ........ 175,547| 20,4841 37,816 ne 

_ Totals, Males ......... | 3,529,987| 687,566 100.0 

‘emales — 

“No schooling .....eeeeeee 41,581 26,269] 10,051 201 

| Elementary school ....... 1,534,831 343,269 | 209,645 43.8 

| 1-5+ yrs. secondary school 1,825,603 245,170 | 225,369 47.1 

Me 44 yre, university... .0: 104,848] 15,526] 20,737 4.4 
University degree ........ 68,523 7,688 12,320 2.6 

Totals, Females ....... | 3,575,386| 637,922 478,122 100.0 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A15. 
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Table 4.14 — Percentage Distribution of the Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant | 


Populations, by Years of Schooling and Place of Birth, Canada, 1961 


Northern 


Other Asiatic 
, Total United and - 
Years of schooling |. Q Commone and . 
immigrants States western 
wealth other 
European 


Pre-war immigrants 


Pec. P»Ce DaGe Pec. p.c. P.-C. 
No schooling «cece. 3.8 0.3 0.8 1.9 
Elementary school.. 55.2 49.9 28.9 47.9 60.8 
1-5+ yrs. secondary | 
School ..ssecccece 36-0 45.0 50.0 42.9 32.4 
1-4+ yrs. university 2.8 3.0 4.5 2-8 
University degree .. 2.1 1.8 3.9 2.1 
; 
Totals, Per Cent.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Totals, Number .. | 1,337,146 || 605,283 | 11,274 | 213,881 126,997 | 353,737 


Postewar immigrants 


PeCe PoC. PeCe P.C. | 

No schooling ..-eces 2.9 5.3 14.0 4.5 . 

Elementary school .. 28.8 31.0 30.8 45.3 | 

1-5+ yrs. secondary | 
school 22 ...<.6 coe 59.9 45.9 33.2 44.6 

1-4+ yrs. university 4.8 8.5 10.2 3.4 

University degree .. 3.6 9.3 11.8 PP? 


Totals, Per Cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Totals, Number .. | 1,507,116 || 364,432 | 36,613 70,027 | 396,496 | 590,827 | 48,721 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A16. 


Educational characteristics of pre-war immigrants by birthplace were 
somewhat different. The same three, i.e., United States, other Common- 
wealth, and Asiatic and other, contributed disproportionately greater 
numbers of more highly educated immigrants; however, those from other 
Commonwealth countries made the greatest relative contribution. For post- 
war immigrants, those born in the United States had had the highest pro- 
portion with some university or university degree. For both immigrant 
groups, those born in the United Kingdom generally had dis proportionately 
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greater numbers with one to five years of Secondary education than immi- 

grants from all other birthplaces combined. Probably the most significant 

aspect of these comparisons is the fact that, of the large numbers immi- 
grating to Canada during the post-war period who were born in Central, 

Eastern and Southern Europe, slightly over two thirds had no more than an 
| elementary education at the time of the 1961 Census. Yet, even this was an 

improvement over the 79.0 per cent with no more than an elementary educa- 
_ tion among pre-war immigrants of the same birthplace category. 


4.5.3 ETHNIC ORIGINS — Educational attainment data for ethnic origin 
groups of post-war as well as pre-war immigrants and native born provide 
additional insights as to both the sources and nature of contributions made 
by immigrants during the years between 1946 and 1961. Note in Table 4.15 
that three of the four groups of post-war immigrants with the largest num- 
bers 25 years of age and over, i.e., the Italian, German and Netherlands 
origins, had relatively low proportions with some university or university 
degree. The Italian had by far the lowest proportion of any ethnic group 
while having the highest Proportion, or 88.2 per cent, with an elementary 
education or less. The high proportions of post-war immigrants of Russian, 
other eastern European, Hungarian, other central European, and Jewish 
origins with university education is no doubt reflective of the unusual 
nature of post-World-War-II refugee and resettlement problems. That all 
classes of people were affected by the upheaval of war, particularly in 
2astern European areas, is reflected by the relatively high proportions 
f Ukrainian and Polish origins with elementary education or less. 


It is both interesting and significant that the proportion of all ethnic 
xigin groups with some university education or degree was considerably 
jreater among post-war immigrants than among pre-war immigrants, except 
hose of Italian origins. They were also higher than their counterparts in 
he native-born populations, except for Italian, other European (mostly 
southern European) and Jewish origins. It should be pointed out that, 
vhile the native born of Italian Origins had a relatively low proportion of 
heir population with a university education, they did not have the lowest. 
a addition, comparison of the three Italian ethnic origin groups shows 
onsiderable gains in educational attainment as one moves from post-war 
> pre-war immigrants and the native born. For the French origin population, 
je situation is somewhat reversed. The native born have a lower educa- 
‘onal attainment than either the post-war or pre-war immigrants. Educational . 
ttainment for pre-war immigrants of French origin is considerably higher, 
hile for the post-war immigrants it is second only to Russian origin 
dlative to the proportion with some university or university degree and 
2cond only to British Isles origins relative to the other educational 


‘tainment levels. 
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Table 4.15 — Percentage Distribution for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants 25 Years of Age and Over, by Ethnic Origin 
and Highest Level of Schooling, Canada, 1961 


Totals Level of schooling 
Ethnic origin Z Some 
Number Fee tino etd university 
cent & Y | or university 
none school d 
egree 
Native born 
pice pic: p.c. 
British Isles .....-..+. 3,380,596 | 100.0 36.4 5522 8.4 
Mrenchie ac ccte oilele olens 2,486,881 | 100.0 62.1 33.6 4.3 
Germans see ce. ocr 325,003} 100.0 50.6 44.5 4.9 
Netherlands ...... COG 102,092} 100.0 49.5 45.2 5.3 
Scandinavian .....++- 116,685 | 100.0 33.6 59.3 Ue! 
Hungarian .....-.-++e+6- 16,150] 100.0 45.6 49.5 4.9 
Other central European 39,830} 100.0 40.3 52.9 6.8 
Polishies os os eekectowts 72,437 | 100.0 44.5 49.6 5.9 
RRUSSiatie siceeieieoreters : 39,069 | 100.0 47.9 43.8 8.3 
Ukrainian .. sles... 158,870} 100.0 49.4 45.6 540) 
Other eastern European 5,536| 100.0 30.4 56.6 13.0 
Ttaldans rete sraetersate) © cre 55,497 | 100.0 42.4 52.6 5.0 
Other European .....-. 27,020} 100.0 35a) 56.0 8.3 
Jewish ......eeeeeees 45,420] 100.0 Ses 64.1 22.4 
INST ALIS Fe. atoretet crete er oto'e 24,698] 100.0 28.9 60.0 1 ek 
Totals, All Origins® 7,105,373 47.2 6.6 
Pre-war immigrants | 
p.c. | 


British Isles ....... oe 
Mirench . setetenetelobtete vile fe 
German ...ccceeeess es 
NetherlandSer. cre cee ote « 
Scandinavian, .Wisic «sec 
Hungarian ......... one 
Other central European 
Polish, sidepiele« icteRsterls 
IRUSS Sanne sie tareis © © eter onste 
Wikralsivan: "eres + cee o's > 
Other eastern European 
TGA Sine sep crrcdayete sioareveys 
Other European ...... 
JS WISHcasuele s store nere sue 
ASM ACU Geet nelete isla chaise 


Totals, All Origins* | 1,325,488 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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Table 4.15 — Percentage Distribution for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants 25 Years of Age and Over, by Ethnic Origin and 
Highest Level of Schooling, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Totals Level of schooling 


Ethnic origin Some 
university 
or university 


degree 


Elementary |1-5+ years 
schooling or | secondary 
none school 


2 
fe) 


British Isles 


279,960 13.9 
MCMC. wes eleteis Line 21,402 18.8 
BeeTIMATIC.F Magercis tinic 46's 134,717 7.8 
mecenerlands ©. ssc oe 78,593 7.4 
Seandinavian ...<...+.< 20,886 13.0 
SPURS ATIAN! . cs als des 34,079 17.4 
Other central European PSV ISES, 15.8 
BELUSHI. oh '% erate sa 53,132 10.0 
Metssiaary Sls ee he) Fe 14355 20.8 
MSEALNUAN. 0.0% s ccescie.etece 29,405 9.5 
Other eastern European 29,474 18.5 
| Eevee a An AS ae ee 147,867 i133) 
(Other European ...... 70,796 6.7 
MRS TN Sica aevaeveton octet te 19,241 15.1 
BaAtice ate. Pee Wak 21,941 14.3 


Totals, All Origins® 998,674 10.3 


: Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Other and not 
tated. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A17. 


5.4 AGE AND SEX VARIATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT — 
he general superiority of the post-war immigrant group as a whole in 
rms of educational attainment measured by the proportion with some 
niversity Or university degree is evident in Chart 4.10 at every age level 
2yond 35 years of age. Those below 35 years of age, as may be seen 
1 both Chart 4.10 and Table 4.16, still had an exceptionally high level of 
jucational attainment, i.e., 9.9 per cent had some university education or 
degree, but were exceeded by pre-war immigrants in this age group. Since 
ost pre-war immigrants in the age range 25-34 would have received their 
liversity education in Canada as would some of those 35-44 years of age, 
e larger proportions as compared to native born might reflect a greater 
centive on their part to capitalize on educational Opportunities available 
Canada. The Same considerations might account forthe higher proportions 
hong the younger post-war immigrants. However, for those older than 25 
30 years of age when they arrived in Canada, the higher proportions with 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR NATIVE BORN, PRE-WAR 
AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
WITH SOME UNIVERSITY OR UNIVERSITY DEGREE, 
PER CENT BY AGE, CANADA, |961 PER CENT 


15-— i 4) 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 


Source: P.W.]. tabulations, Table AI5. 


some university or more (in 1961) would appear to reflect the selectivity of 
Canadian post-war immigration policy. 


Trends by age for each of the lower levels of schooling attained 
were consistent for all three native and foreign-born groups. In each case 
the proportion with elementary schooling or less increased with age while 
the proportion with one to five or more years of secondary schooling de- 
creased. The proportions with elementary schooling or less tended to be 
higher at every age level up to 55 years for post-war immigrants while the 
proportions with some secondary schooling tended to be about the same o1 
lower than those observed for either pre-war immigrants or native born. | 


At least with respect to the attainment of some university educatior 
or degree, sex differentials for post-war immigrants as well as pre-wail 
immigrants and native born favoured the males by a ratio of almost two tc 
one. For post-war immigrants with one to five or more years of secondary 
schooling, the females had larger proportions at every age level. Females 
for all ages 25 years and over had only a slightly larger proportion witl 
elementary schooling or less but the age pattern was mixed and probably 
not significant. For both pre-war immigrants and native born, sex differ 
entials for secondary schooling attainment were the same as for post-wa 
immigrants, while for elementary schooling or less, the pre-war immigran 
and native-born males had consistently higher proportions than females a 
all age levels. 

Because of the variations in educational attainment by age and se 
and the favourable age-sex structure of post-war immigrants relative to pre 
war immigrants and native born, the educational attainment for the tote 
post-war immigrant population 25 years of age and over was much higher < 
all levels when compared to the older pre-war immigrant population afi 
higher than the native born with respect touniversity level of achievemen 
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Table 4.16 — Percentage Distribution by Highest Level of Schooling for 
Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants 25 Years of Age and Over, 


by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 


| toe | Level of schooling 


Sex and age 


Some 
N Per || Elementary /1-5+ years university 
umber schooling or|secondary : : 
cent or university 
school 
degree 
Native born 
p.c 
Males and Females — 
a SA gs os vo teis sl 2,030,617 | 100.0 7.8 
SE eee 1,928,665 | 100.0 7.0 
EELS: sie s)he « « oheleds's «|e 1,466,818 | 100.0 6.3 
DOOM 66s ote os ePatst slo's 828,010 | 100.0 So/ 
DORE, <'ersic te cota iels & 851,263 | 100.0 4.0 
Totals, Males and 
Females 25+ .... |7,105,373 6.6 
Aales — 
25-34 eee eee er eee eceee 1,019,374 10.0 
Hmoo- 44 ..... as etevereeliers 958,480 9.1 
150 SANGIN BRIS erate 742,002 Te Si 
. SC 411,434 6.8 
OOM os octo-a's Moke oc 398,697 5.1 
Totals, Males 25+ 3,529,987 8.3 
females — 
25-34 9\50) 00,16) @:0) @) 61 @ 61.5: 6:16) POM 43 Saf) 
MEAL a sca celieace 970,185 4.9 
EIS AS 6. ote a) onecde tic els 724,816 Sa 
BIDINIO4 6.5, o10.0 0. AL etetel se 416,576 4.6 
St bio acesene 452,566 3.1 
Totals, Females 25+ | 3,575,386 51.1 4.8 
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Table 4.16 — Percentage Distribution by Highest Level of Schooling for 


Native Born, Pre-war 


and Post-war Immigrants 25 Years of Age and Over, 


by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Totals Level of schooling 


Sex and age Pp Elementary |1-5+ years ore 
er : university 
Number schooling or |secondary ; : 
cent or university 
none school 
degree 
Pre-war immigrants 
pec: 
Males and Females — 
D Slat Siew teisi cele se el ene tore 40,861 12.6 
BOS A4.. spevelel sisi steels eshe 130,484 8.5 
ASA 5A Techs cielers  sheiehelere 251,880 5.6 
ES Oduetaerdereceieete ros 395,100 4.2 
SS? cy ie Ob Crotch 507,163 3.6 
Totals, Males and 
Females 25+ .... | 1,325,488 4.9 
Males — 
DOEIA Motion. «bys a's 20,103 16.5) 
aA Acres ahelelots ise! elelele 6lsL1s 11.8 
A SiS Aiverat spsiieie sisifoneiorers 129,125 6.7 
BEE G44 te ene 213,654 5.1 
OSitiewore o siekere, sei ouems teens 263,94 4.5 
Totals, Males 25+ 6.1 
Females — 
DR AN Ia He 20,758 8.9 | 
BS AAmeniencters) srareroter eet 69,371 5.6 
AS HS 4d teks herel eres els 1225759 4.4 
B50 Ai ere clichielsiers sta eievete 181,446 352 
OB? coo od SUOOD00 OUbE 243,592 Qe 
Totals, Females 25+ 637,922 
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Table 4.16 — Percentage Distribution by Highest Level of Schooling for 
Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants 25 Years of Age and Over, 
by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Totals Level of schooling 
Sex and age Der Elementary 1-5+ years ret Berd 
Number heat schooling or |secondary or university 
degree 
Post-war immigrants 
p.c 
‘Males and Females — 
2S) Fo Se Seo aE 409,461 9.9 
SOA Ureirots lerisitas's taesiles dies 330,579 iN Veal 
ETIIOA MW ehis Wee orey side fsa 2 he 159,629 10.9 
DIO Wome iogeseisy.cie's)-¢ cles 66,291 9.2 
DD tiste eis elete oieteters acetals 32,714 Hionk 
Totals, Males and 
| Females 25+ .... 998,674 45.3 44.4 10.3 
Males — 
ese 34 sa). Je. Se. ea) 248,230 41.7 45.9 12.4 
35-44... ee cce sees || 171,601 43.1 42.5 14.4 
MEDS) oe Hel, Paad 87,680 49.1 36.9 14.0 
POO. _ fs Siofs.« Gp aveiel « ees 30,683 55.4 30.8 13.8 
Sa CW stelet Sios.8 « ie a » eis 12,376 60.8 Dole?) 1220 
Totals, Males 25+ 520,552 44.7 41.9 13.4 
Females — 
PSA YD siss 0.0) 6, eels ensiertee 191,249 42.1 5 Os UG 
| SSG Beret 158,978 41.5 51.0 75 
My encase ne bettas 71,949 51.9 41.1 7.0 
BISA. 41 ois) oyanciecenesors : 35,608 61.5 Siors) ae, 
BPD e sie erenershe Gr oere cs : 20,338 66.7 29.2 4.1 
Totals, Females 25+ | 478,122 45.9 47.1 7.0 
SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A15, 
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4.5.5 ETHNIC ORIGIN VARIATIONS BY AGE GROUP — The extent to which 
the distributions of educational attainment by age groups for all origins 
combined are representative of the ethnic origins comprising each of the 
immigrant and native-born populations can be determined by an examination 
of data in Table 4.17. In this instance, the proportion reporting some 
university or university degree is used as an index of educational attain- 
ment. For post-war immigrants, one of the more apparent variations in 
these distributions is the variation in the age at which the maximum pro- 
portion occurs. Nine of the 15 origin groups had their highest proportions 
with some university or university degree in the 35-44-year age group. 
For two origin groups, Jewish and British Isles, the highest proportions 
occurred in the youngest age group, while the Russian, other eastern 
European, and Polish had peak proportions in the 45-54-year age group. 
Variations in the distributions for post-war immigrants contrasted with the 
situation for pre-war immigrants where the maximum proportion for every 
ethnic origin occurred in the youngest age group with proportions declining 
consistently with increasing age. The same contrasts are also apparent in 
post-war immigrant and native-born comparisons. 


Another contrast to be noted is the greater variation in proportions 
with some university or university degree between corresponding age groups 
of the various post-war immigrant ethnic origins than observed for either 
pre-war immigrant or native-born populations. Variability, as measured by 
average deviation from the percentage for total origins, tends to be higher. 
for younger age groups of post-war immigrants as well as of pre-war immi- 
grants and of native born shown in Table 4.18. Differences in variability 
by age group between these three populations is highest for ages 65 years 
and over. Coefficients of relative variability, which take into account 
variations in the relative size of the percentages for the combined total 
ethnic origins in each age group, also show greater variability for post-wat 
immigrants. As for a possible relationship between age and variability 


of educational attainment among ethnic origin groups,,there seems to be 
some tendency for greater variability to occur at either end of the age 
distribution for post-war and pre-war immigrants. 

Generally speaking, the level of educational attainment for eacl 
ethnic group relative to the mean for all ethnic origin groups combine¢ 
held throughout the age range. For example, the Italian group with the low 
est educational attainment of any origin group were also the lowest in eac 
of the age groups. The Russian and Frenchgroups on the otherhand were con 
sistently above the average for each age group. Of the 15 ethnic groups 
only four had mixed patterns. The above-average positions for the Asiati: 
and Jewish were due to very high levels for the younger age groups, whic 
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Table 4.17 — Percentage of the Native-born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant 
Populations 25 Years of Age and Over, with Some University or University Degree, 
by Ethnic Origin and Age Groups, Canada, 1961 


Age groups 


Ethnic origin 
25+ 25 = 34 | aseas | ass 55-64 65+ 


Native born 


Pec. Pec. Pee PeC. Pec. 

Psritish Isles: «1. sees sic me on 8.3 9.5 9.2 8.3 7-6 5,2 
BREE ICING Mah yaveveternevelekevesoverckirarey 4.3 5.5 4.4 4.0 3.6 2.3 
“SERED bg SO core aia en tet 4.9 6.5 4.9 4.1 325 203 

MactherliandS . jcccdeccecc el. 5.3 7.3 5.4 4.6 4.0 3.0 
pocandinavian 2. ..5..10, snl 7.0 8.4 6.8 5.9 Ser 3.4 
Seen arian. cesses crete e seta: 4.8 6-6 2.9 202 3.0 2.4 

Other central European ..... 6.7 9.2 6-1 4.8 3.9 4.5 

BUSOU cnaccee Gace 5.9 9.0 4.6 3.4 Dee 2.4 

BASIL atin. Se omer e Te 8.3 11.6 725 5-8 4.8 4.3 

BeeEAIOLAN s/c) sere ocromee se ou 4.9 7-3 4.2 2.8 1.9 2-6 
Other eastern European ...,., 13.0 16.6 11.8 10.6 13.4 602 

MELT ce cis: s, caso Slee ciie wn! 5.0 6-7 4.1 305 3.7 4.2 
"Other European ....esseue. 8.2 10.3 7.0 6-6 7.0 2.0 
PES Ee eo. coco a ciara to slendee 22.4 32.8 19.5 16.4 15a 10.2 
Bestaticy recs, cat ach Met cteusl SINT 11.1 15.1 9.5 601 6.4 4.7 

Totals, All Origins ....... 6.5 7.8 6.9 6.2 5.6 4.0 


Preewar immigrants 


} Deces DeCs Pec. Pec. 
Mish Isles ....-.-:..02., 5.9 16.0 9.2 5.5 
BMRCSCH is occ sees cee ck 5.9 8.4 7-8 5.4 
_, SERIE 95 GiGi Siocon Sere 4.4 10.1 707 4.0 
Beethertands 4s .cccceco eked 6.2 9.2 8.8 5.9 
MeNCINAViANs., o5.6dscses.0 dts 3.8 12.0 6.9 4.2 
CIES EVES GO Gd COSA eat 2.5 8.5 4.5 1.4 
\Other central European ...., 207 9.8 7o1 1.7 
Beats lisoxd, 516.6: s Yor s\ere Beds. ane Shes 2.6 9.0 607 1.4 
Russian 4.8 16.4 11.3 5.0 
Merainiant sok he es ce ae 1.3 8.0 4.9 0.8 
Other eastern European ., 5.0 16.4 i252 PAST) 
REGAL EAT) ok 4: Shexele. «Os Meio Bo 1.6 6.9 4.3 1.2 

pener European ...<¢.c0sc0. 2.7 8.0 74 1.3 
fewish 6.9 29.9 15.3 6.7 
Asiatic 2.2 16.4 11.1 1.8 

Totals, All Origins ....... 4.9 12.6 8.4 4.2 


Post-war immigrants 


Pec. PeCe PeCe P.Ce 
Rec Shu Sle Sind ie silat e..< 13.9 15.8 13.3 13.6 
BRNO ok co 0, 6 oi cc daisvnce oie 18.7 19.0 19.9 18.3 
BEaDUcievecncta cect sc echt 78 667 9.9 8.8 
Becerlands ©). bees oe 7.4 UOT) 8.7 5.9 
BNI avian cir. tee | eae 13.0 12.9 1397 1222 
fungarian 30:6 6:'eyb-eseecatereloletenexe 17.4 16.1 19.6 18.1 
‘ther central European ..... LSP / 12.2 19.0 17.9 
STN SERIA as Risen ee ee 10.0 8.7 8. 13.2 
PESLENUP ee 5 Sie tere deere otk 20.7 2161 21.2 Dies 
Eemeiniane Sasser. vat. he 9.4 8.0 7.4 11.9 
‘ther eastern European ..... 18.4 15.2 20.0 Diy 
MUNROE Ve\ 5) 5:0 55, srevossieve or oko ie 153 1.6 0.9 
)ther European o slatetole oetainlee 6.7 345) 8.6 8.4 
EEMSET cis elotais aidtetnern ote ae 15.0 24.8 13.5 11952 
BEERS 5k pat tao... cee, 14.3 15.5 25.7 Fa2 
PTotals, All Origins ....... 10.3 9.9 11.0 10.8 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A17. 
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compensated for below-average levels in the older age groups. The below- 
average poSitions for the Polish and Ukrainian were due to lower-than- 
average proportions below the age of 45 years, as both had relatively high 
proportions with some university or university degree in the three oldest 


age groups 45 years and over. 


Table 4.18 — Measures of Ethnic Variability® in Educational Attainment? 
for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, 


by Age Groups, Canada, 1961 


; Pre-war Post-war 
Age group Native born : ; : d 
immigrants immigrants 


Average deviation 


Coefficient of relative variability © 


? Based on datain Table 4.17. 
Proportion reporting some university or university degree. 
The coefficient of relative variability for post-war immigrants (age 25-34)is obtained 
by dividing their average deviation (5.69) by the percentage of 25 -34-year-olds reporting 


some university or degree for all origins combined (9.9). 
‘ 


| 

There is no question about the higher educational attainment ° 
post-war immigrants in comparison to either the pre-war immigrants or the 
native born. However, the educational superiority of post-war immigrant: 
considered as a group was achieved despite the very large numbers © 
immigrants of Italian, German, Netherlands and other southern Europea’ 
origins whose educational attainments were below average for all agi 
groups 25 years and over. Of these groups, the Italian made the smalles 
contribution to the educational resources of the post-war immigrant popula 


tion in Canada. ) 
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4.6 LABOUR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 


_ The population in Canada’s labour force increased from approximately 
(two and a half million in 1911 to six and a half million in 1961.* This 
represents a percentage increase in the labour force of 139 per cent com- 
pared to 53 per cent for the total population during a period of 50 years. 
It is interesting to note that, during this period of growth, the labour 
‘force in relation to the population 15 years of age and over, i.e., the labour 
force participation rate declined from 56.0 to 53.7 per cent. 


| 


Numbers of both men and women 15 years of age and over in the 


labour force increased during this period but the participation rate for 
-women increased from 16.2 per cent in 1911 to 29.5 per cent in 1961 while 
the participation rate for men declined from 89.6 to 77.7 per cent inthe same 
comparison. The decline for males is a reflection of declines in participation 
tates of those under 20 years of age and especially those aged 65 and over, 
since the rates for the age groups in the 20 - 64-year age range remained 
| relatively constant.‘ For women 14-64 years of age, participation rates 
increased significantly during the 1921-61 period.® 


In addition to these significant changes in labour force participation 
tates by sex and for specific age groups, the transition from the pre-war to 
post-wat period produced a profound change in the character of the occu- 


pational structure of the labour force. Agriculture ceased to be the 
i 


{ 
| 


| °’ The labour force includes all persons 15 years of age and over who were 
reported as having a job of any kind, either part-time or full-time, or were reported 
as looking for work during the week prior to enumeration. Persons seeking their 
first job are excluded from labour force data presented in DBS 94-501, 1961 
Census, Bul. 3.1-1, Table 1, p. 1-3. The Yukon and Northwest Territories are 
lateo excluded from these historical data. Data concerning the size of the labour 
force during the 1911-61 period are based on the historical data presented in DBS 
94-501, 1961 Census, Bul. 3.1-1, Table 1, p. 1-3. The labour force for 1961 and 
1951 includes all persons 15 years of age and over who were reported as having a 
job of any kind, either part-time or full-time, or were reported as looking for work 
during the week prior to enumeration. Persons seeking their first job were excluded. 
Prior to 1951, the “gainfully occupied’? rather than the ‘‘labour force’? concept 
Was used, the chief difference between the two concepts being that the labour 
‘orce approach measures employment characteristics at a given point in time while 
che gainfully employed concept stresses the person’s usual activity. Persons seek- 
their first job have been excluded from these data as have the data for the 
. 
| 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In 1967, a more complete and consistent series of estimates of the labour 
Jorce by sex from 1901-1961 was produced by Frank Denton and Sylvia Ostry which 
‘cluded residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians living on 
‘eserves, members of the Armed Forces, and excluded inmates of institutions. 
According to their estimates based on the population 14 years of age and over, the 
labour force participation rate declined from 57.4 to 55.1 per cent. See Frank 
Denton and Sylvia Ostry, Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force, 1961 
ensus Monograph, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967, Tables 9 and 10. 


“ Frank Denton and Sylvia Ostry op. cit., Tables 3-7. 
5 Ibid. 
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largest occupational category, and the pace of Canada’s industrial develop- 
ment was reflected in the rapidly increasing proportions of the labour force 
in manufacturing and construction as well as in professional, technical 
and other white-collar occupations. Manufacturing and construction occupa- 
tions became the largest occupational group followed by clerical and service 
occupations with 22.3, 13.3 and 11.1 per cent, respectively.° Whereas, in 
1931 these three occupational groups plus professionals accounted for 
38.2 per cent of the labour force, in 1961 they constituted 57.0 per cent. 
Such profound changes in the economic structure as are reflected in these 
statistics have considerable significance for the interpretation of the 
following analyses of the labour force characteristics of post-war immi- 
grants. 


4.6.1 LABOUR FORCE STATUS — The concept of labour force status em- 
ployed in this analysis focuses on the distinction between those who were 
in the current experienced labour force and those who were not, as of the 
week preceding the census date, June 1, 1961.’ Post-war immigrants in 
contrast to both pre-war immigrants and native bor, had a considerably 
larger proportion of their population 15 years of age and over in the current 
experienced labour force, with 64.9 per cent compared to 43.4 and 53.7 per 
cent for pre-war immigrants and native born, respectively. The relatively 
large proportion of pre-war immigrants, 53.7 per cent, who had neither 
worked at any time during the year nor looked for work reflects the older 
character of this population relative to the post-war immigrants and native 
born. As may be seen in Table 4.19, the pattern holds for both males and 
females but with considerably higher proportions of males than females in 
the current experienced labour force. With 91.9 per cent of the males and 
44.4 per cent of the females either in the current experienced labour force, 
actively seeking employment, or having worked at some time during the 
year, the post-war immigrants were considerably more active in Canada’s 
labour force than either pre-war immigrants or native born. Post-war immi- 
grant males did have the lowest proportion of inexperienced persons looking 
for work, but post-war immigrant females, with 5.2 per cent not in the 
current experienced labour force, had the highest proportion relative to the 


6 Meltz, N.M., Changes in the Occupational Composition of the Canadiat 
Labour Force, 1931-1961. Occasional Paper No. 2, Economics and Researc!! 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada, pp. 24 - 28. 


7 The current experienced labour force includes all those who reported having 
a job of any kind during the week preceding the census or had looked for work (an¢ 
had worked before). Those not in the current experienced labour force include: 
those not holding a job during the week prior to the census, if they were lookin; 
for work but had never worked before, and those indicating that they had had | 
job at some time during the past twelve months but neither had one during the weel 
preceding the census nor looked for work. The residual labour force status categor) 
“fother’’ includes all other respondents over 15 years of age who had neither hely 
a job nor looked for one during the week prior to the census and, in addition, has 
not had any job at any other time during the year. 
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Table 4.19 — Current Labour Force Status for the Native-born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrant Populations 15 Years of Age and Over, 


by Sex, Canada, 1961 


Sex and current labour 
force status 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Males and Females — 


In current experienced 
Labourtorcems wesc tee 


Not in current experienced 
labournforce musi, ene s 


lotalserer|Gentiv eee 


Totals, Number ....... 9,470,241 


1,337,146 1,238,096 


Males — 


In current experienced 


tabour force {okey .... 88.9 


Not in current experienced 
labourstorcezs epics 


Totals, Number ....... 


4,722,764 693,547 639,883 


| Females — 


In current experienced 
labour forces asneenieh s 


Not in current experienced 
laboursforce: ase. 


Totals, Per Cent...... 


Totals, Number ....... 


4,747,477 643,599 598,213 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A19, A27 and Bo. 
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native born and pre-war immigrants. In either case, the proportions were 
relatively small and did not alter the relative significance of their propor- 
tions in the current experienced labour force. 


4.6.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR 
FORCE — Of the six and a half million in the current experienced labour 
force, 12.4 per cent (803,911) were post-war immigrants compared to 9.0 per 
cent (581,378) for pre-war immigrants. The numerical distribution by age 
groups showing post-war immigrants in relation to the pre-war immigrant 
and native-born components is presented in Chart 4.11. Note that the 
maximum relative contribution made by post-war immigrants for any one age 
group occurred for the 25-34-year-olds and that they constituted the 
largest proportionate share of the foreign born for all age groups between 


CHART 4.11 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NATIVE BORN, PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS IN THE CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE, 


BY AGE GROUPS, CANADA, !961 
THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


1,600 1,600 


POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 


PRE-WAR IMMIGRANTS 


NATIVE BORN 


I5-I9 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 
AGE GROUP 


Source: P.W.]. tabulations, Table AI8. 
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15 and 45 years. The pre-war immigrants’ relative contribution, on the other 
hand, tended to increase throughout the entire age range, reaching amaximum 


of 35.5 per cent for the age group 65 years and over. However, with only 


239,028, the latter age group had the smallest number of any age group in 
the current experienced labour force. 


Age and Sex — Percentages of males and females 15 years of age 
and over by age group in the current experienced labour force are shown in 


Chart 4.12. Post-war immigrant males had consistently higher proportions 
than the native born throughout the entire age range. Pre-war immigrants, 

which tended to be intermediate to post-war immigrants and native born 
| between 25 and 65 years of age, had the lowest proportions between the 
ages of 20 and 25, and at 65 years and over, and a somewhat higher propor- 


tion in the current experienced labour force between 15 and 20 years of age. 
CHART 4.12 


PERCENTAGE OF THE NATIVE-BORN, PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANT 
POPULATIONS IN THE CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE, 


BY AGE AND SEX, CANADA, I961 
PER CENT 


PER CENT 
100 


100 


PRE -WAR IMMIGRANTS NATIVE BORN 


FEMALES 


NATIVE BORN 


Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Tables Al9, A27 and B9. 
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For the female population, the differences between post-war immi- 
grants and the other groups are considerably greater. Post-war immigrant 
females show higher proportions in the current experienced labour force for 
every age group. Pre-war immigrant and native-born females were less 
likely to be in the current experienced labour force than the post-war immi- 
grants, particularly between the ages of 25 and 65. For post-war immi- 
grant females, the data suggest that marital status, or changes in marital 
status, had less of an effect on their participation in the current experienced 
labour force than it had for other females. The proportion working, or looking 
for work (excluding those who had never worked before), did not drop as 
far between the 20-24 and 25-34-year age groups and remained relatively 
constant between the ages of 25 and 55 before declining rapidly from the 
peak of 40.7 per cent for those 45-54 years of age. 


Class of Worker by Sex and Age — The largest proportion of post-war 
immigrants, or 89.8 per cent of those in the current experienced labour 
force, were wage-earners. Of the balance, 8.9 per cent were either em- 
ployers or worked for their own account and only 1.3 per cent were reported 
as unpaid family workers. The proportion of wage-earners was considerably 
higher than for either native born or pre-war immigrants, with 82.9 and 73.4 
per cent, respectively. For the remaining categories, the proportions were 
consistently lower. 


Table 4.20 shows that the higher proportion of wage-earners among 
post-war immigrant males was generally characteristic of all age groups with. 
the one exception of the 15-19-year-old pre-war immigrants. The same 
may be said for females, i.e., post-war immigrants had a higher proportion 
of wage-earners at all ages except for the youngest age groups. In addition, © 
post-war immigrant females were much more similar to their native-born 
counterparts than was the case for males. Differences were smaller and the | 
proportions of wage-earners were not consistently larger for all age groups 
of females. 


Despite their relatively small combined proportion, variations in the | 
remaining categories of class of worker are worth noting. With respect to 
unpaid family workers, post-war immigrants had the lowest proportion — only | 
1.3 per cent compared to 2.1 and 2.8 per cent for pre-war immigrants and | 
native born, respectively. However, females were characterized by higher 
proportions of unpaid family workers than males and differences between | 
post-war immigrants and the other two comparative groups were the greatest | 
for females. For all three groups, males tended to have higher proportions 
of unpaid family workers in the younger ages and lower proportions in the’ 


older ages than did females. ) 


For both employer and own-account classes of worker, post-war 
immigrants of both sexes had lower proportions than pre-war immigrants. 
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Table 4.20 — Percentage Distribution by Class of Worker for the 
Current Experienced Labour Force of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants 15 Years of Age and Over, 


by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 


Em- Own 


Sex and age 
8 ployer} account 


p.c 
Males and Females — 
res G) EF Setar tate teite Giletel tens Wile tate 478,318 0.9 
BUSALD ie BA See Steen We 703,258 223 
BOTS 1s Palatera at Lolcats ici ebete 1,232,352 6.5 
Ope 4S 1%, latte foie eles oat ole aelsmesees e 1,181,616 9.7 
IOS. De etoel'sseiells « atcuhsd oiane bones 911,546 12.6 
SOEMOF Heras ies eich sale thie eke 434,179 15.6 
Gor mavetets “ahs evens eles tile ib aliale me otele 148,243 25.8 
Totals, Males and Females | 5,089,512 8.5 
Males — 
MMO ciecelisgece tus iocs oascsueaecenc tein 266,102 beg? 
DV Ascetic ei thess Cte a ee 447,720 3.1 
US SEY | neveoeraro ep omerre & cata: 952,514 7.6 
DORE Mcvexeveuscoveeotontanchie creme cc 897,558 11.4 
SE OETOA Wctere o erolidhens etensioliek enc 677,348 1522 
POLIO wie oxeleclove cicieccaerichs or mec 332,195 18.0 
OOM er Me case oe eicic eres art ce cece 116,295 28.8 
otats, Moles:.:.c2dc002.4 3,689,732 10.5 
Females — 
ISSUE ACs Acar ae Cee 212,216 0.4 
VO IRL Shears ar acs RRA A 255,538 0.9 
DIS) YS OWS As CREE BNE 5 OF ICIP ee eae 279,838 Qed, 
DOL AG F, he t es ele Seite ole en 2 284,058 4.0 
IRSA PL Bec + cts oe okt ai ctothetete. 234,198 5.3 
DOM OA Be ceeitrs «stot eteds s cto thee 101,984 7.6 
BOEING c sf< Septic o shes emote Take 31,948 14.7 
Totals, Females ......... 1,399,780 1.4 3.4 
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Table 4.20 — Percentage Distribution by Class of Worker for the 
Current Experienced Labour Force of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants 15 Years of Age and Over, 
by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Unpaid 
Sex and age family 
worker 


Males and Females — 


TSH LOG shee wise eteieicherete srepeiote 2,746 2-5 0.2 
QDO0IQA® oe seis « wielsiersi Hlevottt O10 6 3,272 1.9 1.5 
25-34 .csceseee OOO Lacie oes o 25,351 Df Tell 
S544 ws clee sess oe Oe F 81,760 2.8 9.2 
45-54 we ccecees coho tO ora 6 162,067 2:5 10.2 
SHC dosoouo oun dsosan6 2202 7L 1.8 9.5 

ists) eI) 


— 


(BOR OSI CR A DIO Che. D OLS TAGIOS 0 84,911 


Totals, Males and Females | 581,378 


Males — 
TSH sLOME. Grepetelcteledeusie corer Suahehonehe 1,543 0.9 
INAH SARA AOS GmtGoow Gols Bond 2,080 2G 
Dit 1S Areva tare ie tele) oeleleveexekekowetsl ate 19,045 8.2 
BSAA Ae tere teae tise s svete cheer ekene sts 58,557 10.9 
BS i= SA. wscretetens Memcishe ereveae’s Broth 120,551 14.2 
5 Se OA umtarens iene ior akehebere teks Sc erertee leelsos OME 7k 
Goce cee oo icy everetcleneute oi srre are ens 70,822 Diao: 
Totals, Males ....... Sreenromit4 50,673 
Females — 
LES OUR e vara ah caemelisronstaicketcrehelete 1,203 
2 OARS ie eels hieiekerete’« aiehotstioteve c 1,192 
DS i= SAT wesc choretellelore svetetereite he 6,306 
S54" is sre cheerios cleldatetavaners “ 23,203 
AS = SAiede tegeie chotsictters otevenene enate 41,516 
SSO Alb etetatere ater cto o <<) oc eteta sheate 43,196 
OSE mil ertealeteiererovereneter ete ce 14,089 
ihotalsumemales: tere 130,705 


a 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 4.20 — Percentage Distribution by Class of Worker for the 
Current Experienced Labour Force of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants 15 Years of Age and Over, 
by Sex and Age, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Em- Own 


e 
Sex and ag ployer | account 


pec 
Males and Females — 
eee LD ade wiaeeeioeih «ei bie beni > ab 94.9 4.4 OY 
Be Se ise viata wm cia tiacn eis ote 95.8 A 2 
Misicisye' wlvlste "eve te ssh erotare Merci eta 91.4 0.8 Sadi 
SOIT rs ohs etel o eivyaivietetalelare & 88.7 isa S20 
EF ahs os oup B's oa > dw i 0 56 84.7 1.5 6.0 
A A SE Sis ck ele sole rele s 2 81.2 1.9 6.0 
OER Os Ome ei aieisielee « « cece 77.0 Per) 6.1 


Totals, Males and Females 4 z 4.8 


Males — 
UG Si Se Rae Ae Skskene) suokaree wets tons 220405 
2D) SEAL Via Bae Ate i * ges il a tae 58,533 
DS) Sf Be bea a nd aE a 209,607 
IAA A sy ota Me ceo hue e cians 165,669 


ORO Telesis ose os s+ Sher orepences 82,679 
DEO MMalehs lets elerereiele's ater 26,169 
OSs 3 SO. Olo 6 eNO OO COTE 4,331 


ee 
Pe eSnwrs 
WNOrFMOYMH 


Totals, Females ...... vee |t2345756 3.0 4.7 


te Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table B12. 
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Post-war immigrant males also had significantly smaller proportions than 
did native born, but the reverse situation held for females. For post-war 
immigrant males relative to pre-war immigrants, the same relative position 
held throughout the age range, but this was not the case for females work- 
ing for their own account. Post-war immigrant females had higher proportions 
at every age group, except for those 65 years of age and over. In this 
case, the disproportionate numbers in the older age group of pre-war immi- 
grants produced a higher proportion for all ages combined than was the 
case for post-war immigrants. However, because of the relatively greater 
size of the male current experienced labour force, the most significant 
aspect of this comparative analysis is the larger proportions of both pre- 
war immigrant and native-born males reported as employers or working for 
own account in all age groups over 35 years. Thus, the lower proportion 
for post-war immigrants in general is not just a function of their relatively 
younger age distribution. However, the disadvantages the immigrant experi- 
ences in this respect must decline with length of residence in Canada, at 
least for males, since the distribution by age for pre-war immigrants and 
native born are almost identical. On the other hand, pre-war immigrant 
females appear to have the advantage, even over the native born, in be- 
coming employers or working for own account at most age levels. 


4.1 CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY 


Post-war immigrants entering the current experienced labour force 
were not restricted to any specific sector of the economy, yet there was a 
tendency, observable in Table 4.21, for them to concentrate in certain 
industries and be under-represented in others if one uses the distribution 
of native born as the standard for comparison. Over half, or 55.3 per cent, | 
of all post-war immigrants were in manufacturing, personal and other services | 
and construction industries compared to just over one third of the native 
born and 40.8 per cent of the pre-war immigrants. Post-war immigrants also. 
had slightly larger proportions in health and welfare services and in extrac- 
tive industries such as mines, quarries and oil wells but the differences. 
were not very great. For all other industries, post-war immigrants had 
smaller proportions than the native born. | 

Pre-war immigrants, like the native born, had proportionately fewer in 
manufacturing and construction than did post-war immigrants. Pre-war immi- | 
grants were also significantly different from post-war immigrants with respect | 
to their larger proportion in agricultural industries, i.e., 14.6 per cent com-| 
pared to 4.5 per cent. In comparison to both pre-war immigrants and native 
born, Canada’s recent immigrants would appearto represent a direct response’ 
to industrial expansion during the post-war period. 
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THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 


4.7.1 SEX VARIATIONS IN DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENT EXPERI- 
ENCED LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY — As expected, controlling for 
sex tended to increase the proportions of males in primary industries, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, wholesale trade, and public 
administration and defence, while decreasing their relative numbers in the 
retail trade, finance, insurance and real estate group, and in the general 
category of community, business and personal service industries. In com- 
parison to pre-war immigrant and native males, post-war immigrants still 
exhibited relatively larger proportions in mines, quarries, etc., manufacturing, 
construction, health and welfare services, and personal and other service 
industries. ; 


The largest proportion of post-war immigrant females is in manu- 
facturing, but 26.9 per cent is still significantly lower than the 32.0 per 
cent for males in this category. The next largest proportions are found in 
personal and other services (23.7 per cent), health and welfare services) 
(13.4 per cent) and retail trade (11.1 per cent), and all exceed by significant 
amounts the proportions of males in these particular industries. Proportions, 
for females also exceed those for males in finance, insurance and real 
estate, and in education and related services, but the proportions in these. 
categories are relatively small. 


The relative numbers of post-war immigrant females in manufacturing, 
personal and other services, and health and welfare services exceed the 
proportions of native-born females but are somewhat smaller than the 
relative numbers of native born in retail trade. The greatest contrasts 
between post-war and pre-war immigrant females are found in manufacturing, 
retail trade and agriculture, with post-war immigrants appearing in relatively 
greater numbers in manufacturing and fewer in the other two categories. 


| 
4.7.2 ETHNIC ORIGINS AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH — Preliminary examina- 


tion of distributions data for current experienced labour force by industry, 
for country of birth and for ethnic origin revealed considerable similarity. 
Because of this and in view of the greater detail provided, the analysis 
is limited primarily to ethnic origin data. Birthplace datd are used to assess 
the contribution made by immigrants of mixed ethnicity born in the Unite¢e 
States, and in the combined Commonwealth countries (other than the Unitec 


Kingdom). | 


There is a considerable degree of similarity in Table 4.22 among the 
various ethnic groups with respect to their proportions in manufacturin) 
industries, but considerably less with respect to the importance of persona’ 
and related services and construction industries, which rank two ant 
three, respectively, for all ethnic origins combined. This latter variation is 
sufficient to suggest an ethnic selectivity among post-war immigrants with 
respect to employment by industry. 
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Post-war immigrants of Asiatic origins are the only ones for which 
manufacturing did not comprise the major industry of employment. In fact, 
the 48.1 per cent employed in personal and related service industries 
comprised the single largest ethnic concentration of any industry group. 
There are, of course, interesting deviations in the distributions by industry 
for other ethnic origins but not as extreme as that exhibited by those of 
Asiatic origins. For example, the British had the highest proportion of any 
Origin group in public administration and defence, as well as in the industry 
group consisting of finance, insurance and real estate. The French had 
higher-than-average proportions in seven of the 14 industry groups listed 
but they had the highest proportion of any ethnic origin only in education 
and related service industries. The German origins distribution was quite 
similar to that for all post-war immigrants combined, but those of Nether- 
lands origin had more than twice the proportion in agriculture of any other 
ethnic group. Scandinavians were characterized by greater proportions in 
telation to the average in each of the primary industries. However, they 
had the highest proportions of any group in just forestry and fishing. In 
comparison to the others, Jews had the highest proportions in retail and 
wholesale trades; Poles the highest in mines, quarries and oil wells; 
Russians in health and welfare services; Ukrainians in transportation; 
and Italians the highest proportions of any in manufacturing and construction. 


The shift in distributions for industry groups is quite noticeable 
between pre-war and post-war immigrants. All ethnic Origin groups of post- 
war immigrants had larger proportions in manufacturing and construction 
and smaller proportions in agriculture than observed for the pre-war immi- 
grants. The size of the differences, however, varied considerably. Differ- 
ences in proportions in manufacturing for the British Isles, French, Jewish 
and Asiatic origins were relatively small, while proportions for German were 
14.8 per cent for pre-war immigrants in contrast to 31.7 per cent for post- 
war immigrants, and for Ukrainian 19.2 in contrast to 37.5 per cent. Two 
ethnic origin groups, Jewish and Asiatic, showed surprisingly little 
lifference in their distributions by industry for post-war and pre-war immi- 
2rants. 


In relation to the distributions for the native born, the post-war 
/mmigrant also had consistently smaller proportions in agriculture and 
venerally higher proportions in manufacturing, construction, and personal 
and related service industries. Here again, there is considerable variation 
n ethnic group differences between post-war immigrants and native born, 
out the patterns are somewhat different because the maximum proportions 
n agriculture for the native born do not occur in the same ethnic groups 
AS among pre-war immigrants. 
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Table 4.22 — Current Experienced Labour Force, by Industry, for Native Born, 


JOY) BON) ee Oo NS) 


16 


17 


Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1961 


Industry 


Agriculture ...ssccccccccvcctcoe 


Forestry .2-secees 


Fishing and trapping ...-csseeeees 
Mines, quarries and oil wells ..... 
Manufacturing ..eeeeeeceeeeesees 
Construction .cccsssevcseves 


Transportation, communication and 
other utilities ..... 


er 


Wholesale trade 


Retail trade ....ccccvsccvecccces 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Education and related services ... 
Health and welfare services ...... 
Personal and related services .... 
Public administration and defence 


Not stated 


oer eoeereoer es eoeeeeeeee 


otalss Per Cente... eae 


Totals, Number .........006. 


ASTIiCULLUFE! sis'cle 00 ieteteteteteteiolclete 0 


Forestry ...- 


Fishing and trapping . 


eoeesreeseore 


Mines, quarries and oil wells..... 
Miarinit ACtirini gaelic « siicisielelele! + iele + 


Construction ..... 


eer oe ere eee es 


Transportation, communication and 
other utilities 


eee oe eee reer eeee 


Wholesale trade 


ee oeeecreeresesese 


Retail trade ..... 


eooeeeeeeeseeses 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Total 
origins? 


PeCe 
10.1 
2.0 
0.6 
1.9 
20.3 
6.2 
10.0 


4.6 
11.2 
3.5 
4.5 
4.7 
9.8 
8.0 
2.6 
100.0 
5,089,512} 2,376,069| 1,743,045 
Pre-war immigrants 
PeCe PeCe 
14.6 7.9 
1.0 0.6 
0.2 0.2 
1.7 1.3 
22.3 23.2 
4.9 3.9 
8.7 10.3 
4.2 4.7 
10.1 10.9 
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Native born 


Nether- 
lands 


PeCe 


18.5 
1.2 
0.8 
1.4 
16.3 
667 


9.3 
4.7 
11.1 
2.9 
4.2 
4.7 
8.8 
723 
2.1 


100.0 


73,9\g 
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Table 4.22 — Current Experienced Labour Force, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin, 


by Industry, for Native Born, 


Canada, 1961 — continued 


Scane Other 
dina- |Jewish| Asiatic central |Polish] Russian Ukrain- Italian Cnee 
vian European pe European ne 
Native born 
Pec. Dace PeCs 
17.0 4.7 22.3 1 
1.7 0.7 0.8 2) 
0.7 1.6 0.1 3 
2.6 0.7 1.6 4 
12.9 21.7 19.4 5 
6.9 4.0 5.0 6 
10.7 7-6 8.4 7 
5.1 6.3 4.4 8 
10.7 16.6 11.1 9 
3.4 3.8 3.3 10 
4.1 3.0 3.2 11 
4.8 4.8 4.2 12 
8.3 16.9 8.9 le) 
od 5.8 5.3 14 
3.4 1.8 2.0 15 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 16 
15,284) 34,941] 21,962 34,551 | 62,390] 29,513 | 137,810] 45,712 | 23,469 | 17 
Pre-war immigrants 
Pec. Pec. Pec. Dace Pec. DeCe PeCeo 
9.3 23.2 18.6 21.0 31.2 4.0 11.1 18 
0.4 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.5 1.1 19 
0.9 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.4 | 20 
0.3 2.9 2.1 Ics 1.7 4.2 Sel [20 
14.9 25.6 28.1 20.8 19.2 31.1 26.3 | 22 
1.2 5.5 51 5.0 4.3 12.2 5.1 23 
2.6 8.0 726 5.7 9.9 9.1 522 | 24 
2.5 3.0 3.2 5.5 2.1 2.9 PE) PAS} 
13.4 7e1 8.9 12.8 6.0 10.7 9.0 | 26 
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Table 4.22 — Current Experienced Labour Force, by Industry, for Native Born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1961 — conciuded 


Total ; Nether- 
Industry érigizis® British French | German ‘anda 
No. 


Pre-war immigrants — concluded 


PeCe 
1 |Finance, insurance and real estale 2.0 
2|Education and related services .., 4.0 
3 |Health and welfare services ...... 4.0 | 
4|Personal and related services .... 9.3. 
5 |Public administration and defence 9.0 6.3 5-2 | 
6 |Not stated .r.ccccceeesveseceeens 1.7 204 


NI 


1.6 
Totals, Per Cent .......ceeeees re aaa 100.0 haar 100.0 
| 
8 Totals, Number ......eeeeeeeee | 981,378 297,820 41,099 10,950, 


Post-war immigrants 


PeCe 
9 | Agriculture ....cccccwccvncccsece 4.5 
10 | Forestry ..ccccccceveeccccsececs 0.6 
11| Fishing and trapping .....eceeses 0.1 
12| Mines, quarries and oil wells ..... 2.0 
13 | Manufacturing ...cccceeseececees 30-5 
14 | Construction ...cerccccccceccocs 10.6 
15 | Transportation, communication and 

other utilities ... cece eee ee cece 5.8 
16 | Wholesale trade ....eeseeeeeseess 4.2 
17| Retail trade .....cccccsccccccces 9.1 
18 | Finance, insurance and real estate 3-6 
19| Education and related services ... 2-6 
20| Health and welfare services ...... 5-7 
21| Personal and related services .... 14.2 
22| Public administration and defence 4.3 
23) "Notystated) (5 sv.s c cisies ois o eleleinieclsie 2.2 
24 totals, Ped Centic.....<«ocsice.e 100.0 


25 Votais, Number .ccc «sie caccets | 1 80S, 910 212,816 


a 
Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, Other eastern Euro} 
pean and Not stated. \) 
b Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A24 and B23. 
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Table 4.22 — Current Experienced Labour Force, by Industry, for Native Born, 


Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Scane- Hane Other » 
dina- | Jewish| Asiatic bila central | Polish| Russian ae tea Italian sei ald 
vian European m Evtopean O. 


Pec. 
1.9 1 
3.0 2 
3.1 3) 
10.0 4 
4.8 5 
el 6 
| 100.0 7 
32,849 17,149] 10,648 28,762} 9,489 | 31,717 | 13,272 13,861 8 
Postewar immigrants 
Pee Pec. Pec. Pec. PeCe Dace PeCe Pec. P.-C. PoC. 
i= 8.0 0.2 2.9 7.0 aed, 4.7 4.0 3.6 1.6 4.0 9 
1.8'| 7) b 0.3 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 in2 1140 
im 0.5) b b b b b b 0.1 b Osealeits 
| ea 0.1 0.7 2.8 206 4.0 os 2.9 1.6 2sGit 1 a00 
24.41 «36.6| 16.0] 30.5 33.6 36.5| 29.5 37.5 37.9 3168 13 
15.0 Sef 4.2 867 8.3 9.3 7.9 7.6 24.3 8.9 | 14 
r 5.8 a3 2.9 4.9 4.8 6.2 Got 8.1 4.6 5.2 | 18 
4.7] — 9.0 3.4 401 5.4 3.2 4.8 2.5 3.0 27 | 16 
94] 19.6| 10.6 8.4 10.6 Bel 9.1 8.0 6.0 6.9 | 17 
2.9 3.5 1.5 3.0 3.9 2.0 om 2:2 1.0 “Saxleas 
i 2.5 3.5 2.6 2,2 a4 1.8 3.4 1.4 0.6 Lid that 
4.9 3:7 5.6 7. 6.1 5.6 797 5.4 1.8 5.3 | 20 
12.5| 123| 48.1] 15.8 15.1 11.5 1661 13.5 12.0 25.4 | 21 
i 3.4 1.0 2.5 a 2.8 3.0 3.9 4.1 2.2 1.5 | 22 
ied |) 1.5 167 1.7, 13 3.3 1.2 2.5 2.8 1.6 | 23 


100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 | 24 


} 
‘1,227 16,684 20,383 | 39,680} 5,002 | 22,383 | 124,803} 63,397 | 25 
{ =e 
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Distributions by industry for post-war and pre-war immigrants born in 
the United States and Commonwealth countries (other than the United 
Kingdom) are shown in Table 4.23. Immigrants born in these two birthplaces 
showed the same general decrease in proportions in agriculture and 
increased proportions in manufacturing and personal and related services 
but not in construction industries: In view of the lower proportions for the 
combined post-war immigrants relative to pre-war immigrants in education 
and related industries (Table 4.22), the 8.8 per cent for post-war immi- 
grants compared to 5.1 per cent for pre-war immigrants born in the United 
States would appear to be significant. However, the shift in characteristics 
by industry of employment for these two groups of post-war immigrants had | 
less impact than they might otherwise have had, had their numbers not 
declined by about one half from their pre-war levels. 


Table 4.23 — Current Experienced Labour Force, by Industry, for Pre-war — 
and Post-war Immigrants Born in the United States and Commonwealth 


Countries Other Than the United Kingdom, Canada, 1961 


Pre-war immigrants 


Common- 
wealth 
(excl. U.K.) 


Post-war immigrants 


Common- 
wealth 
(excl. U.K.) } 


United 
States 


United 
States 


Panera saacoogououcdo moos ‘ : 0.9 


ISOS SUAY 5 66.0 oS ORIG OKx 9 CIES. 0 0.3 | 
Fishing and trapping ..........-. a | 
Mines, quarries and oil wells 125 | 
Manuftacturinpwy nem seieccrceci cre 25.4 
Construction mhicieasieie ere isye otere 2.5 
Transportation, communication and 
OthermutilrivevesSweiyees tere seers) «ere ee 8.5 | 
Wholesale trade... on «isles «oe ore 5.0 | 
Retail trade” sb. . cc Fares «00 she 7.6 | 
Finance, insurance and real estate 5.5 
Education and related services .. Sa 


Health and welfare services 

Personalfservices’ <<. ss 6 s* st 
Public administration and defence 
INOtEStateditr ce cpeereterscoteichepeienel ojiouons 


Motals?ReraGent' ayes ose oe 


Totals, Number <5. cnc cts 21,140 


a 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I,. tabulations, Table A23,. 
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1.8 CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION 


Four occupational groups accounted for 70.6 per cent of all post-war 
immigrants in the current experienced labour force. Table 4.24 shows that 
cstaftsmen and production workers, with 34.1 per cent, accounted for the 
argest single proportion, while service and recreation, clerical and pro- 
‘essional occupations accounted for 15. 4, 11.1 and 10.0 per cent, 
espectively. The same four occupational groups accounted for just over 
ialf, or 57.8 and 55.2 per cent, of the native born and pre-war immigrants, 
espectively. Post-war immigrants also had somewhat higher proportions in 
nines, quarries and related worker occupations, including labourers, than 
sither native born or pre-war immigrants. However, in these latter cases 
he proportions were relatively small. The greatest contrasts, in either 
lirection, between post-war immigrants and the native born and pre-war 
mmigrants are found in the proportions for craftsmen and production workers 
ind farmers. This is not surprising in view of the nature of Canada’s post- 
var economic development. Perhaps what is surprising is the insignificant 
‘roportion of farmers among post-war immigrants at the time of the census 
lespite considerable post-war effort on the part of government to encourage 
mmigration and settlement of farmers and agricultural workers. Of course, 
he proportions of post-war immigrants in other primary industries, with 
he exception of mining, etc., were also lower than for native born and 
re-war immigrants. Again, this would suggest that immigration has been 
t least somewhat responsive to the specific needs of a changing labour 
orce in Canada’s expanding economy. 


Differences in distributions for male and female post-war immigrants 
te clearly evident in Chart 4.13. Most apparent are the much larger propor- 
‘ons of females in clerical and service and recreation occupations, and 
slatively fewer in craftsmen and production process occupations than for 
ales. Specifically, 84.7 per cent of all females in the current experienced 
tbour force are found in the professional, clerical, service and recreation, 
nd craftsmen occupations compared to 64.8 per cent for males. 


In general, the contrasts between post-war immigrants and the pre- 
ar immigrants and native born appear to be the expected kinds of differ- 
aces one would find in a developing economy such as Canada’s since 
orld War II. However, if the developing sectors of the economy are the 
sctors offering the greatest employment opportunities, the proportions of 
dst-war immigrants who were in sales and transportation and communica- 
on occupations would appear to be somewhat smaller than expected. 
Iso, the need for professional labour is reflected in the data for male 
‘fessionals but not in the lower proportion of female professionals 
lative to pre-war immigrants and the native born. The distribution of post-. 
ar immigrants relative to pre-war immigrants and native born is a function 
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of the specific needs of the labour market. the availability of skills among 
post-war immigrants, and the relative degree of accessibility to certain occu- 
pations. Possibly, inthe case of sales and transportation and communication 
occupations, the needs could be met more readily among the native and 
foreign born who had lived for a longer period of time in Canada. At any 
rate, it is more difficult to explain the relatively small proportions of post- 
war immigrants in growing sectors of the economy than in those experi- 
encing declines in their proportionate share, such as agricultural occupa- 
tions. 


Tabulations by specific occupations® within the broader occupational 
classifications utilized in Table 4.24 may permit additional interpretation 
of the differences noted above between post-war immigrants and the pre-war 
immigrants and native born. For example, in the case of those reporting 
professional and technical occupations, it has already been noted that the 
proportion of post-war immigrant males was larger than that for either the 
pre-war immigrant or native born, while for females the proportion was 
considerably less than that for native born and only slightly less relative 
to pre-war immigrants. Table 4.25 shows that there is a considerable 
difference between the distribution of post-war immigrants within this broad 
occupational category and the native born and pre-war immigrants. Post-wai 
immigrant males have significantly higher proportions of professiona 
engineets, physical scientists, and other professionals (primarily draughts: ; 
men, surveyors, accountants and auditors, and miscellaneous science and 
engineering technicians) than either of the other two groups. For females. 
91.3 per cent were in the combined teaching, health, and other professional 
categories, but only in the latter two occupational categories did thei! 
proportions exceed those of native born or pre-war immigrants. Where pro: 
portions of post-war immigrants exceed those of the native born and pre-wai 
immigrants in specific occupations, it seems reasonable to assume thai 
employment of post-war immigrants helped to alleviate a shortage. However 
when the reverse situation exists, as in the case of law professionals fo! 
males, or teachers for both males and females, how is this to be interpreted: 
Such a situation could represent either a shortage of qualified immigrants 
or difficulty of access to certain occupations for the foreign born. 

Detailed data are also presented for clerical, service and recreation. 
and craftsmen occupations in Table 4.25, which, together with the pro} 
fessional and technical occupations, account for 70.6 per cent of th 
foreign-born current experienced labour force 15 years of age and over. 


° DBS 94-515, 1961 Census, Bul. 3.1-15, Table 21. 
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Table 4.25 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over, 


CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION 


for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 


and Selected Occupations, Canada, 1961 


Sex and occupation 


Native Pre-war 
born immigrants 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Professional and technical 


p.c. p.c. p.c. 
lales — 
| Professional engineers ............. 10.5 1255 18.8 
Meenysical scientists.) o/s acess cscs 2.6 2.6 4.6 
Biologists and agriculturalists ...... iY / 1.3 1.3 
EPACHCLS 6 2s inte salbinin 0 diastole ¥a0 om 19.7 14.4 9.6 
mriealth professionals 4..060<06eesse8 12.2 11.0 10.6 
maw, professionals |.. 2... .cscce ences 4.1 B35 0.6 
Beeticion..1,.. 920... 7. RNG... 6.8 9.6 5.1 
Artists, writers and musicians ....... 5.4 7.8 BS 7. 
SET ae ARI ANOS Pa cre a 3/20 Sie 43.7 
i 
| 
| 
me votais, Per Cent’ ..\ 0)... 55 ee ec 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 
| Totals, Number ................+. | 272,376 26,657 57,545 


emales s 


Professional engineers ............. a 

Mtysical scientists ....)..62, 0c cl. 0.1 0.2 
Biologists and agriculturalists ...... 0.2 0.1 
MAGNONS) yg 5 Cth ongua-e ete SMS 6 5's 48.7 42.6 
mealth) professionals 2.6... ..d.6% d..«.«« 34.3 Dig 
meaw professionals .......eccscicvcs 0.2 0.2 
PMELOD Wi tlestr staid. hs <cié o + oe 0s 3.6 4.5 
‘Artists, writers and musicians ....... 4.0 8.7 
aie get iepregie 8.9 16.5 


\ 
4 
Motels alert Cont... ois inerete sos css 


| morals; Number oust. P20. f0 alee. 236,925 12,889 


Clerical 
pice pice 

iles — 
‘Bookkeepers anducashicrs etre see can: 18.3 14.5 
Office appliance operators .......... 1.8 0.7 
Stock clerks and storekeepers ....... 9.7 14.0 
Shipping and receiving clerks ....... 15.0 20.2 
Baggagemen and expressmen, transport 0.6 0.8 
Ticket, station and express agents, 

ALS DONE msienhasetobeds Gye cthalatelejedstoroisiehe 20 22) 


a Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 4.25 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over, 


for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 
and Selected Occupations, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Sex and occupation Native Pre-war Post-war 
ii E born ‘immigrants immigrants 


Clerical — concluded 


p.c 
Males — concluded 
Stenographers ........ EEO HOMIES OOO .S 10 
Typists and clerk- “typists. ors ehetdie.s 5 0.6 
Attendants, doctors’ and dentists? 

OffICeS race sets A seco © Paetevoneis cue Or 
Clerical Occupations” NeGsS. Matic se ce ers 39.7 

Totals, (Per Cent .... 2... dems ere 100.0 100.0 

Totals; Numbercr, cscs cic sce 267,105 31,052 

Females — 
Bookkeepers and cashiers ........ re 20.5 
Office appliance operators .......... 6.4 
Stock clerks and storekeepers ....... LD 
Shipping and receiving clerks ....... Iz 
Baggagemen, expressmen, transport .. a 
Ticket, station and express agents, 

CEANS|POLtIs . <felele ote erent sPele el ete ers : 0.5 
StenoOeraphers 6 acle se elsie © civ ole PELSHOIRO © 6 28.1 
Typists and clerk- -typists Gos OS aS 10.8 
Attendants, doctors’ and dentists! 

Offices 4) skin's aE ee ee DAE ck 2, 0.8 
Clerical occupations, n.e.S. ....eee. 30.5 

Totals, Per: Cette... ..t.0i tate ss Je 100.0 100.0 

qhotals- Numberic. «.ccon seine rer 27,386 58,132 

Service and recreation 
Dec: 
Males — 
Protective service occupations ...... 20.9 
Housekeepers, waiters, cooks and 

related workers ........0¢- peat 43.4 
Athletes, entertainers and related 

WOPKENS#urer. cielo neneletoreretele « fe ie ccerehete 1.1 
Ola Ns) ROS AL on oo ce amenco Oe 34.6 

liotalis, Per Gent, .... tus tes cers oe 100.0 


Totals NUMpCl 4:5 ean oe eee ee 296,137 47,318 56,944 


oe Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 4.25 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over, 
for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 
and Selected Occupations, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Native Pre-war Post-war 
born immigrants | immigrants 


Service and recreation — concluded 


Sex and occupation 


psc; pec: p.c 
Females — 
Protective service occupations ...... IGS) 0.5 0.5 
Housekeepers, waitresses, cooks and 
relatediworkers,. seine cen bas rela. 78.5 Gwe Lohan 
Athletes, entertainers and related 
WOTKORS | Lele hater ceiver erated de vabels\s és 6. oh 0.6 0.3 0.6 
Other coexciys el cieterencte Shel s feteteGorake eUarchers 19.4 2255 26.8 
imotalis, Per Cento 2).\\loo0 OF: : 100.0 100.0 


MOOtGLS NUMBEE ss 6's ele telat kG a 289,049 39,861 


Craftsmen, production process and 
related workers 


p.c 
hales — 
Millers, bakers, brewers and related 
BOO WOLEGES. 6 6 ca, hvu Bea 08, iele se 4.2 
Tire builders, vulcanizers and other 
rubber workers .. Rates ahet airefelel 3) ete 0.6 
_ Leather cutters, lasters, sewers and 
other leather workers .......... 58 0.9 
_ Spinners, weavers, knitters and relate 
SWOLK CLS Sin ahel execu dhelouss dence sccastoxsusiekaue\ 6 1.6 
Tailors, furriers, upholsterers and re- 
fptated workers 0. . 05 00%. Ve leeks ila 
' Carpenters, cabinet makers, sawyers 
| and related workers 3. aae. . ccc0.o ch Ds 
- Paper makers, still operators, chemical 
| anderelatediworkersisaac ce ae eee. Sil 
| Printers, bookbinders and related 
MV OLK CES NI, Siete irs-. oe eo Slots Win aldlie 245) 
| Furnacemen, moulders, blacksmiths 
and related metal workers ........ 2-1 
Jewellers, watchmakers and engravers 0.3 
Machinists, plumbers, sheet metal and 
meerelated Workers .... ccc ces vesees 15.3 
| Mechanics, repairmen, except electri- 
__ cal and electronics workers ....... 13.9 
Electricians and related electrical and 
electronics workersie as asin. ss seek 8.2 
Painters, paperhangers and glaziers... SoS 
‘Bricklayers, plasterers and construc- 
MettON WOrKeTS, 1.€.5, nce see cece es 4.8 
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Table 4.25 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over, 
for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 
and Selected Occupations, Canada, 1961 — continued 


SRG PENSE ICE MOR Rent ee ta ee a eee ee 
S) d occupation Native Pre-war Post-war 
nial ~ born immigrants immigrants 


Craftsmen, production process and 
related workers — continued 


Dic: 
Males — concluded 
Clay, glass and stone workers ....... Lot 
Stationary engine, excavating, lifting 

equipment operators and related 

WOPKELS Gee ssc © 4.0 
Longshoremen and other freight hand- 

NETSB cieustoicserelcaetoneXeneron*senacer boners At HOC 1.8 
Sectionmen and trackmen EP CKO Died: 
(Olde Goma oe Be NO oO HO GO SOG O00 7.9 

Torals, Per Cent co... 1% « aaasee « 100.0 

Totals}: Number’. yess. as 223,221 

| 
Females — 


Millers, bakers, brewers and related 
FOORUWOLKENS maa shenerclcreiee secisierecenenete 8.5 8.5 6.3 
Tire builders, vulcanizers and other 


MID DELAW OLKELS uae eie er etee che ene ieterers ‘qt 0.9 0.5 i 
Leather cutters, lasters, sewers and. 

other leather workers ...........- 6 Spi 2.6 4.2 
Spinners, weavers, knitters and related | 

WWOLKELS tveressvelersnsiolere lois scsi ; fist 6.8 5.5 an 
Tailoresses, furriers, upholsterers and 

related workers ...... fi. eaystover sc eel ere 33.4 41.6 49.8 ) 
Carpenters, cabinet makers, Sawyers | 

and related workers ........ eheletelelte 6 0.9 0.9 
Paper makers, still operators, chemi- 

cal and related workers ..........- M7, a thet 0.9 
Printers, bookbinders and related work- 

SES. Geogoocdod so oon Soodouoconoogs 305) 4.1 1.6 
Furnacemen, moulders, blacksmiths 

and related metal workers ......... 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Jewellers, watchmakers and engravers 0.3 Os 0.3 
Machinists, plumbers, sheet metal and 

related rwiOrKkenSwaa sie cite stereichel clot steele 4.2 3.6 Saal 
Mechanics, repairmen, except electri- 

cal and electronics workers ........ 0.3 0. 7 Oy 
Electricians and related electrical and 

electronics workers .........e200% 4.9 8c3 3.8 
Painters, paperhangers and glaziers .. 0.3 0.4 0.5 
Bricklayers, plasterers and construc- 

LLON SWOPKErs utlaCe Sci) eststet stebenelenetel cere a 0.1 a 


a 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 4.25 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over, 
for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 
and Selected Occanerene. Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Sex and occupation a Be wae aoe ay er 
immigrants immigrants 


Craftsmen, production process and 
related workers — concluded 


Females — concluded 


Clay, glass and stone workers ,,..., 
_ Stationary engine, excavating, lifting 
| equipment operators and related 


WOEKOTS An Weaterouees. stolen ol oteh olatctens tls: ators 
Longshoremen and other freight hand- 

HOT SE ciate 6 riers Ziste ls etehehenecevats) ots 
_ Sectionmen and trackmen siete akele Se he A 
— COGS. So fhrole Broiochantis SRL Ore ee ara en 
| 

Morais; -Per'Centaijce tt. P. 


Morals;’-Nomber 4172/2. ee ts 


“ Less than 0.05 per cent, 

SOURCE: Economic Characteristics Section, Census Division, Tabulation 1961, Run III. 

For clerical occupations, the distributions for females are quite 
imilar, while for malesthe post-war immigrants tend to have proportionately 
ore bookkeepers and cashiers, office appliance operators and stock clerks, 
ith proportionately fewer in the remaining categories, especially the re- 
idual category of clerical occupations, n.e.s. For service and recreational 
ccupations, the contrast between post-war immigrants and native born was 
Specially noticeable for males in the protective services, housekeepers, 
aiters, cooks and related workers. For the former, only 20.9 per cent of 
et -war immigrants were in protective service occupations cempated to 


$4 per cent compared to 18.3 per cent for post-war immigrants and native 
ym, respectively. Both male and female post-war immigrants exceeded 
‘e proportions for native born in the ‘‘other’’ service occupations but this 
Sidual category was dominated by pre-war immigrant males. The most 
iportant occupations in this group were housekeepers, waiters, cooks and 
lated workers, with 43.4 and 72.1 per cent in these occupations for males 
ad females, respectively. 


For craftsmen, production process and related workers, the distri- 
itions for detailed occupations within this general category are remarkably 
ilar for post-war immigrant, pre-war immigrant and native-born males. 
' the four occupations with approximately 10 per cent or more, only the 
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proportions of post-war immigrants who were machinists, plumbers, sheet 
metal and related workers, and bricklayers, plasterers, etc., were signi- 
ficantly larger than the proportions for pre-war immigrants and native born. 
Among the remaining occupations, post-war immigrants had more than 
twice the proportion of native-born tailors, furriers, upholsterers and related 
workers and only half the proportion of paper makers, still operators, 
chemical and related workers as well as longshoremen and other freight 
handlers. However, in both instances the proportions are relatively small. 
For females the distributions for the same occupations are quite different. 
From one third to approximately one half of the females were tailoresses, 
furriers, upholsterers and related workers, with post-war immigrant females 
having the largest proportion of the three groups. The next largest propor- 
tions were for the residual category ‘‘other production process and related 
occupations’’, and here the proportion for post-war immigrants was only 
slightly smaller than for pre-war immigrant and native-born females. 


Generally speaking, those specific occupations having the largest 
proportions among the native born are also the ones with the largest pro- 
portions among post-war and pre-war immigrants, yet their order in terms of 
relative size varies considerably. The occupational distribution of post-war 
immigrants would appear to be the consequence of the same labour market 


forces as those acting on native born and pre-war immigrants. The demand 
for specific skills, their availability among foreign-born immigrants, and 
the presence or absence of restrictions which might tend to discriminate 
against foreigners attempting to enter specific occupations, e.g., lawyers, 
physicians and teachers, are all significant factors affecting the placement 


of the post-war immigrant in the labour force. 


4.8.1 VARIATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF PROFESSIONALS 
AND TECHNICAL WORKERS — It would be quite difficult, if not impossible, 
to assess the relative quality of post-war immigrants in all the occupational 
groups with respect to their training and experience. However, to the extent 
that possession of a university degree has particular relevance for the 
competence of persons in professional and technical occupations, the data 
in Table 4.26 provide the basis for a comparative evaluation of post-war 
immigrants and the native born. 


On the basis of either the major occupational categories or detailed 
occupations, post-war immigrants are superior to the native born with 
respect to their proportions with a university degree. Female post-war immi- 
grants had an even greater advantage than did their male counterparts ovel 
the native born. Specifically, post-war immigrant males in 32 of the 5( 
professional and technical occupations listed in Table 4.26 had highei 
proportions with university degrees, while females had the same or highe 
proportions in 38 of the 48 occupations listed. 
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Table 4.26 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
in Professional and Technical Occupations and Percentage with University 
Degrees, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex, Canada, 1961 


Sex and professional Native Post-war Native Post-war 
and technical occupations born immigrants born immigrants 
No. No. pres Dace 
Males 
Professional engineers ......... 28,776 10,829 75.0 68.2 
Civil set cides ieesinoe Pies Ts. .s core 8,162 3,009 82.8 77.9 
Mechanical Vo 7.:c 3st bass cos os 4,729 2,664 70.1 62.1 
BUSI alii leals «<5 0)4 Se was 2,647 888 46.1 46.4 
me lectrical).. a2 Alok anaiteheva ht a) 21%, 5,880 2,192 76.9 67.4 
MIDI GS Per. 5 crate oles operon er sia SR i755 399 80. 4 84.2 
mechemical icioha lon 5:5, he Bea oro ane 2,175 609 88.2 83.6 
_ Not elsewhere stated ........ 3,428 1,068 (NEw) 61.0 
Physical scientists ............ 7,084 2,683 Tiled, 78.0 
Mem Ste Lh ett steel eee So 3,787 1,520 63.8 71.6 
BECCOlOGIStS: cru ferent Tt teens 1,852 698 84.8 88.8 
| Physicists ........., Lite try BaD 441 173 89.6 94.2 
| Not elsewhere stated 1117277! 1,004 292 69.7 ioe 
3iologists and agricultural pro- 
fessionals Gis .ihdese Rare eis 4,496 744 Tes} 75.5 
Biological scientists ...... Sore 1,017 269 82.0 81.4 
| VEE ET et en 1,179 237 84.9 88.2 
Agricultural professionals, 
IGE GS cinhoneiaiesoKe (olor Hevea store a ciate 2,300 238 60.0 56.3 
CTS Bie et, PRR oats oe ts 53,822 5,539 48.5 58.1 
Professors and college princi- 
Pals Ris ee Ee ee eeleheree 6,541 1,556 89.1 92.9 
School teachers ..... aVetetioRel suche 43,087 3,396 45.3 49.1 
| Teachers and _ instructors, 
Beets e286 WE OSE. as 4,194 587 V7 18.2 
(ealth protessionalswa, os eic0 6 Shep Liky/ 6,055 Tee 67.1 
_ Physicians and surgeons ..... 15,097 3,540 96.3 96.2 
BUC RAASLS ie tent tis ah diets ts 0.00 4,714 191 95.5 89.5 
Menurses, graduate ........000. 1,616 527 6.7 5.7 
| Nurses-in-training ........... 271 46 6.3 4.3 
_ Physicaland occupational ther- 

DIS ESHA i esahocteus .c.0:6:,4houe Muohereasis 288 212 13.9 26.9 
MODLOMELISES overs coco tose oes ss 1,069 20 75.4 60.0 
| Osteopaths and chiropractors. . 855 58 64.3 77.6 
Mmeharmacists ....... Meisieienete ie 5,830 DD 80. 2 75.5 
| Medical and dental technicians 3,071 1,191 os) 12.8 

Other health professionals .... 306 58 37.9 43.1 
EmmprofessionalSim:..% a... vhs «.'s 11,283 S72 92.5 89.0 
Judges and magistrates ...... 683 8 74.8 37.5 
Lawyers and notaries ........ 10,600 364 93.6 90.1 
eligion professionals ......... 18,511 2,908 S5e2 55.6 
Clergymen and priests ....... 13,949 2,457 67.3 60.7 
gmuns and brothers ........... 2,561 192 18.5 32.8 
feeligious workers ........... 2,001 259 17.5 23.9 
‘tists, writers and musicians .. 14,545 3,306 15.8 18.6 
/Artists, commercial .......... 2,902 962 5.4 8.9 
JArtists and teachers ......... 990 296 18.4 Dies 
Authors, editors, journalists .. 7,425 1,353 21.3 23.1 
‘Musicians and teachers ...... 3,228 695 11.6 Dee 
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Table 4.26 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
in Professional and Technical Occupations and Percentage with 
University Degrees, for Native Born and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Sex and professional Native Post-war Native Post-war 
and technical occupations born immigrants born immigrants 


No. No. pce pret 
Males — concluded 

Other professionals ......-.e++- 100,742 25,109 17.0 19.1 
ATCHIite Cts). sererae seters) otetetedene\ 1,664 978 81.1 75-0 
Draughtsmen ........-. Bfetelels 12,331 6,442 2-5 8.9 
SUTVEY OTS 0... elers + « wicieis site Mates. s 6,911 1,166 7.4 13.2 
Actuaries and Statisticians) 4 ie 1,906 387 36.4 41.9 
Economists .......- eiieasdete Bye: 1,447 394 57.4 70.3 
Computer programmers ....... Si 127 26.6 30.7 
Accountants and auditors ..... 23,087 3,239 Syuil 31.6 
Dietitians) 2. sj. ces « «ie apstietes <hss 43 18 44.2 44.4 
Social welfare workers: Resvene Sle 4,038 551 26.5 34.3 
JAY oes EINE 5 OGG Odio G OOIOd 443 143 57.8 59.4 
Interior decorators and window 

GEESSERS Sete ces Sere cetene eke ate 1,719 494 4.4 6.1 
Photographers ........ sheleserels 2,304 TNS Dai 6.2 
Science and engineering techni- 

Clan. ctereie sera ciete Mit fehels covers 27,418 6,481 3.6 728 
Professional occupations, | 

Hue.6) Seo dae: 6 oe cube “yao ae 3,976 20.2 25.3 

Females 

Professional engineers ......... 74 38 74.3 89.5 | 
(GiheN! Saco neo HCO nO COOOo Or gH 19 9 78.9 77.8 a 
Mechatitcall ci. ci sc che eeneisns eer 2 11 100.0 100.0 | 
Hilectricaly a. acters icicle © oreneuee si So 6 75.8 100: 0 aay 
Chem Galey vorsate rere ete tone! eke Sud 5 9 80.0 88.9 | 
Not elsewhere stated Seucadeworas 15 3 45.4 66.7 | 
Physical scientists .....+..0+0. 390 175 64.6 78.8 wy 
GhemUStsi |, ..ssuctatel olscerelcnetess) seca 276 145 67.8 77.9 an 
Geologists! Gems s+ cle « ctele.s «01s 40 13 67.5 84.6 — 
Physiciste: ances ee Solty: 16 9 81.2 100.0 
Not elsewhere stated ........ 58 8 + 43.1 62.5 | 
Biologists and agricultural pro- 

SSMOMEE 26 bane cde ep dte Nate tehels 258 89 69.4 77-5 
Biological scientists ........ 191 68 75.9 79.4 
Veterinariansestes ..cm stot. osc 17; 9 76.5 100.0 
Agricultural protesaionala? | 

UCR Ware Aa cone ae Mee eee Oe 50 12 42.0 50.0 | 

\ 
Teachers) scree sae ont) cgcrcho So. 6.0.0 115,540 4,948 1320 27.3 
Professors and ‘college princi- 

PalS waists selete sGoe dulaccoats 1,978 225 60.3 82.2 
School teachers: ... 30.0. erent 109,296 4,463 13.0 26.1 
Teachers and instructors, 

USGS aiding Gdtind dono cue 4,266 260 5.6 10.0 
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Table 4.26 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
in Professional and Technical Occupations and Percentage with 
University Degrees, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants, 


by Sex, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Sex and professional Native Post-war Native Post-war 
and technical occupation born immigrants born immigrants 
Oo. p.c. pice 
Females — concluded 

Health professionals ........... 11,384 9.1 13.0 
Physicians and surgeons ..... 810 542 78.4 93.7 
DENtIStSMere «is ec teee satis 145 75 24.1 74.7 
INUTSES, -graduatel <isicacge «cielo 49,167 7,488 10.6 6.0 
Nurses-in-training ........... 21,714 837 0.3 0.8 

Physicaland occupational ther- 

ADISLS) 9 So ouster pistauers) «, choke 1,191 690 24.7 DOS 
RDLOMEetriStSy cc see lemiciac 2 41.4 50.0 
Osteopaths and chiropractors .. 12 40.3 41.7 
Enarmacistsinis. Mae, ceeds, 2 141 64.6 69.5 
Medical and dental technicians 15552 8.2 1232 
Other health professionals .... 45 LS ey7, Sod 

mew, professionals ../. 2.6.4... 19 82.7 68.4 
Judges and magistrates ...... a 43.8 a 
Lawyers and notaries ........ 19 85.0 68.4 

Religion professionals ......... 548 6.8 13.1 

| Clergymen and priests ....... 18 17.4 38.9 

WeNuns and brothers ........... 394 6.4 1257, 

imReligious workers .......e0+; 136 6.7 11.0 

Artists, writers and musicians .. 1,094 14.4 21.9 

_ Artists, commercial .......... 194 7.9 10.8 

_ Artists and teachers ......... 118 17.8 229 

_ Authors, editors, journalists .. 393 21.9 21.9 

| Musicians and teachers ...... 389 11.4 Died, 

ener professionals ......,...> 4,224 yor tk 2320 
BNECHILCGES. 04d susyst. aapns oho fecwvore 36 77.8 97.2 
Draughtsment scree sisson che 384 4.0 5-7 
BUrvVeyors' =. f.2% oh, seas 22. 7 4.1 57.1 
Actuaries and statisticians ... 56 31.4 30.4 
BMEOOOMISUS oo. 6c is ica os 9.0.0 33 54.3 60.6 
Computer programmers ....... 29 36.6 37.9 

_ Accountants and auditors ..... 187 19.4 30.5 

MO UILTANS yg cious seis 6.5b velaieue «one 192 48.5 23.4 
Social welfare workers ....... 670 33.6 37.6 
BPADTATLANS tons eis tene abe sieveile. sroness 361 51.2 49.3 
Interior decorators and window 

MCC SS ers 5 15s Oe ial. a 263 5.5 4.6 

PHOtOgraphers) (..s.c te ienel’esereielescuscs 99 1.3 1.0 

| Science and engineering techni- 

CLANS Ts Pom eee cae et see 738 8.4 12.9 

_ Professional occupations, 
BOs S chs a as cies * «osp-dadions:« ie 1,169 16.2 21.1 


2 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: Economic Characteristics Section, Census Division. 
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The patterns of differentials in educational attainment are not always 
consistent within the major occupational categories. For example, three 
fourths of the native-born professional engineers reported university de- 
grees compared to slightly more than two thirds of the post-war immigrants. 
The native born showed educational superiority in each of the specific 
engineering categories except for mining and industrial engineers. However, 
for the latter two cases the differences are quite small. The same situation 
prevails for health professionals where post-war immigrants tend to have 
lower proportions with degrees except the physical and occupational 
therapists, osteopaths and chiropractors, medical and dental technicians, 
and the remaining unspecified health professionals. 


Male post-war immigrant physical scientists, teachers, artists, writers 
and musicians show consistently higher proportions with degrees than do 
the native born. While they also show higher proportions for the major 
categories of biologists and agricultural professionals, religion professionals 
and other professionals, there are exceptions for specific occupations. In 
the law professions, post-war immigrants are notable by their relatively 
small numbers and consistently lower proportions with degrees. 


As previously noted, female post-war immigrants tend to be better 
qualified than male post-war immigrants relative to their native-born coun- 
terparts. They are also more concentrated in specific professional occupa- 
tions than males, a fact which reflects, no doubt, the persistence of tradi- 
tional distinctions between women’s work and men’s work. In this respect, 
it is of interest to note the differences in the proportions with degrees for. 
males and females in specific occupational categories. In the first three. 
general categories of engineers, physical scientists, and biologists and 
agricultural professionals, as well as for artists, writers, musicians and | 
other professionals, post-war immigrant females had higher proportions with 
degrees than males, while the reverse was generally true for the native born. 
In the health, teaching, law and religious professions, the sex differentials | 
were much greater with males having consistently higher proportions for 
native born as well as post-war immigrants. The greatest sex differential 
for any of these groups, found in the health professions, reflects the large’ 


concentration of females who were graduate nurses but of whom only a small: 
proportion possessed university degrees. Thus, the weighted average for 
health professional occupations is somewhat misleading in that the sex 
differentials for each of the specific occupations within this group are 
much smaller than would be expected. | 


4.8.2 ETHNIC ORIGINS AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH — Like the distri- 
butions of industry groups for ethnic origins in Table 4.22, occupational, 
distributions presented in Table 4.27 reveal certain gross similarities. In 
view of the dominant position of manufacturing industries revealed in 
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Table 4.22, it is not surprising to find that the occupational category 
-onsisting of craftsmen, production process and related workers constituted 
he largest proportion in each ethnic origin group of post-war immigrants 
with the single exception again being those of Asiatic origins. Because of 
he relatively smaller sizes of the next two most important occupational 
groups (for all origins combined), there is considerable variation as to 
heir relative importance within each of the ethnic Origin groups. Service 
ind recreation constituted the second largest occupational category for 
line of the 14 ethnic origins presented in Table 4.27, as well as the largest 
moportion, 38.0 per cent, for Asiatics. 


As was the case with ethnic origin groups relative to their distri- 
tions by industry, certain ethnic origins of post-war immigrants were 
haracterized by disproportionately high or low numbers in specific occupa- 
ional groups. The British Isles, for example, had the highest proportions of 
my origin group in clerical and professional occupations with the difference 
eing the greatest relative to all clerical workers. The French, while not 
aving the highest proportion for any occupational category, had the 
econd highest proportions in professional and clerical occupations, and 
igher-than-average proportions for managerial, sales, logging and fishing 
ccupations, although in the latter two cases the proportions are extremely 
mall. 


Those of German origin had disproportionately lower proportions in the 
rst four white-collar occupations listed in Table 4.27 and a disproportion- 
tely higher proportion in craftsmen and related occupations, Those of 
etherlands origin had the highest proportions of any origin group in trans- 
ortation and communication, farmers and farm worker occupations; Scan- 
‘navians had the highest for loggers and fishermen, and higher-than-average 
‘oportions in managerial, sales, transportation and communication, farming, 
ining, craftsmen, production process and related occupations. 


Post-war immigrant Jews had the highest proportions in managerial 
6.2 per cent) and sales occupations (10.6 per cent), and higher-than- 
vetage proportions in professional and clerical occupations. As previously 
bted, Asiatic origins had the highest proportion in service and recreational 
scupations with 38.0 per cent compared to 15.4 per cent for all origins 
bmbined. They also had higher-than-average proportions in managerial and 
/ofessional occupations. Among the remaining groups, Polish origins had 
ie highest proportion in mining, and the Italians, with 70.1 per cent, had 
le highest proportion of craftsmen and labourers, n.e.s., combined. Other 


(gins such as the Ukrainian and Polish, were notable by their higher-than- 
‘erage proportions of craftsmen and labourers, and the Russian and other 
ntral European by their higher-than-average proportions in managerial 


J . . 
éd professional occupations. 
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Table 4.27 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
for Native and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, 


by Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 


Occupation pega British French | German Nether 
origins tendal 
No. 


Native born 


PeCe 

1 |Managerial ...ccscccccevccccscce 76 
2|Professional and technical ....... 8.3 
3 | Clerical ...ccccccccrvcccvcvccvcs 11.0 
4 Sales .isiccccceccvccccscencsecs 601 
5 |Service and recreation .......eee5 11.6 
6 |Transport and communication ..... 6.7 
7 |Farmers ..ccoccscvcccceccccccce 11.3 
8 | Farm workerS .ecccececcevsevees 724 
9 |LoggerS .ccecccccccvesccccccecs 0.8 
10 | Fishermen, trappers and hunters .. 0.8 
11 |Miners and quarrymen ....ececcoes 0.6 
12 |Craftsmen and production process 20.9 
13 | Labourers, ne€oSe cee cccccccvees 4.7 
14 | Occupation not stated ........0-- 2-2 
ts Notals pier Gentigs. vere. ciate sic 100.0 
16| Totals, Number®........0eee00. 73,513 | 
17 |Managerial ...eeeeeeesesecccvecs 12.7 12.7 

18 | Professional and technical ....... 6-8 8.7 

19)| Clerical oc.i0.0 5.00 vic 0.0000 she 00 ve 9.3 13.7 

2 ONS al OSuk acl eieisieieicasieiersieleleaioielaterecsie (ale 5.5 6-8 

21|Service and recreation ......eeee6 15.0 16.3 

22 | Transport and communication ..... 4.1 5.2 

23] Farmers cesses ccsccccssceesese 11.5 6.2 

24 | Farm workers ..sccccccccccccccs 3.6 2.2 

DSA ISOSLECL Sis olor leieieainiaie sieleicle «vials sale 0.5 0.3 


a 
Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Not stated. 
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Table 4.27 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
for Native and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, 


by Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 


pee Bb Atummer Ieee Ukraine Other 
dinae |Jewish| Asiatic a Sie Polish | Russian Wis, Italian Rurepean 
uropean No. 
| 
| Native born 
| pc. Pec. p.Ce PoC. Pec. 
| 7-3 30.7 14.7 5.3 724 1 
| O54 17631. 1297 7.9 9.2 2 
| 12.7 19.1 18.7 14.6 15.8 3 
6.5 16.7 7.9 5.8 667 4 
10.9 2.8 10.4 9.8 10.1 5 
6-5 2.5 4.0 5.4 564 6 
| 11.3 0.3 1.5 11.8 10.8 7 
| 5.8 0.1 3.2 10.6 8.3 8 
1.1 0.1 0.5 0.5 0.6 9 
0.6 a 1.9 a 0.1 10 
1.2 a 0.2 0.9 1.0 11 
19.3 6.6 19.6 21.8 19.2 12 
3.9 0.9 2.9 3.6 3.4 13 
3.4 2.9 1.8 2.0 2.0 14 
| || | ee 
195,284 pa biucipicealhace 29,513 | 137,810 | 45,712 16 
Pre-war immigrants 
Pec. Pesce Dec. PeCe PeCe PoC. Psce PeCe PoC. 
9.6 40.7 30.2 723 8.6 10.7 18.6 6.2 15.1 16.8 | 17 
4.3 78 2.1 3.1 3.5 3.4 504 2.2 3.1 3.0 | 18 
4.2 667 2.5 3.8 4.4 4.0 4.3 3.0 4.6 4.3 | 19 
3.4 13.6 3.2 2.5 2.8 3.5 5-8 2.0 4.3 Sevan 20 
11.8 3.9 31.9 13.2 14.1 13.5 10.9 14.6 13.6 Leia ork 
3.5 1.7 1.2 2.2 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.3 4.1 PRG) \\ PD 
24.7 0.3 4.3 19.9 17.6 14.6 16.6 24.7 2.6 84 | 23 
4.4 0.1 5.4 8.4 6.3 4.6 4.6 702 1.8 3.0 | 24 
2.1 a 0.4 0.3 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.3 0.3 Os 7am 25 
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Table 4.27 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
for Native and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, 
by Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


No. 


Oo © 


10 
ula 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 


Nether- 
lands 


Total 
i British French German 
Occupation tigins 


Pre-war immigrants — concluded 


Pec. 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters .. 0.1 
Miners and quarrymen ....ceeeee8 0.4 
Craftsmen and production process 19.6 
Labourers, *n.€e'Ss ‘ss ss s/elceolees o's 6 3.3 
Occupation not stated .....cccsees 224 


41,099 | 10,950 


Totals, Number? ..........000 


PC. P.-C. 
Managerial .....cccccccccccccces 5.0 5.1 
Professional and technical ....... 725 8.3 
GIGVICEI aS dations SdGoonotidécacs 10.5 8.4 
SESS aoompanacdas osodoconoaanuS 3.7 4.6 
Service and recreation .......e00-¢ 15.8 12.3 
Transport and communication ..... 2-2 4.3 
ENTE Anaguamenonnocdsgocc0UT 1.9 77 
WVArmMavOLcersicusifelslstelsassielessivais 3.5 10.6 
WKY FAT EY BOSH POCOUCOCOOO OOS OOC0S 0.4 0.3 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters ., a a 
Miners and quarrymen ........0.. 1.5 0.5 
Craftsmen and production process 41.1 30.2 
Wabourers, it1cSs. Boleicte «4.0 oe cveva « 5.2 5.6 
Occupation not stated ..........6. 1.7 21 
Motals\Rer Genta nae cle«cls.s. 6 at 100.0 
Totals, Number” .............6 | 803,911 64,894 


* Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Not stated, 


SOURCE: P.W.I, tabulations, Tables A26 and B18. 
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Table 4.27 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
for Native and for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations, 
by Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Scane- 
dinae |Jewish| Asiatic 
vian 


Other 
European 


Italian 


No. 


0.1 
1.1 
25.7 
6.9 8.4 
4.5 3.7 1.5 


28,762 | 9,489 |31,717| 13,272 7 


Postewar immigrants 


4.4 


4.1 
e 


1.8 
1.5 1 


05 Ale 7, 
100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 22 
A 16,684 eee 39,680 22,383 | 124,803| 63,397 | 23 
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The shift in occupational distributions between pre-war and post-war 
immigrants was fairly consistent for allorigins. The proportions in managerial 
occupations were lower for all post-war immigrants in comparison to their 
pre-war immigrant counterparts for all origins except other central European. 
The proportions of farmers were consistently lower among all post-war 
immigrant ethnic groups, and lower than most with respect to proportions 
who were farm workers, the notable exceptions in the latter case being 
those of Netherlands and Scandinavian origins. Among occupations with 
larger proportions of post-war immigrants relative to pre-war immigrants, 
the professional and clerical occupations were larger for every ethnic 
origin group except Italian. For craftsmen occupations, post-war immigrants 
of every origin group, except British Isles, had higher proportions among 
their post-war immigrants than among pre-war immigrants. 


With only a few exceptions, the contrast between post-war immigrants 
and native born is much like the comparisons with pre-war immigrants. 
Every ethnic origin group among the post-war immigrants had smaller 
proportions of farmers and (excepting the Netherlands, Scandinavian and 
Italian origins) farm workers. This was also the case, but without exception, 
for transportation and communication occupations. For sales and clerical 
occupations, all ethnic origin groups of post-war immigrants had lower 
proportions with the notable exception of British Isles and French. The 
same general relationship also held for managerial occupations except for 
French and other central European. In all but one instance, post-war ethnic 
origin groups had higher proportions of service and recreational occupa-_ 
tions, craftsmen, production process and related workers than did the native 
born. The one exception was for craftsmen, etc., of Asiatic origins. 


Post-war immigrants born in the United States showed significant 
variations from the comparative patterns discussed for all origin groups | 
combined, as shown in Table 4.27. For example, as may be seen in Table 
4.28, the proportion of post-war immigrants in managerial occupations was | 
slightly more than one and a half times larger than the proportion of pre-war | 
immigrants born in the United States rather than just half the size, as was 
the case for all origins. It may also be noted that those in managerial | 
occupations constituted 20.8 per cent of all post-war immigrants born in | 
the United States compared to only 6.1 per cent for all origins combined. | 
The proportion of professionals was also twice the size of those either in 
the post-war immigrant or native-born populations for all origins combined. | 
The relative numbers of workers in service and recreation, craftsmen and 
related workers were significantly lower among post-war immigrants born in | 
the United States than for any other group. Differences between post-war | 
and pre-war immigrants born in Commonwealth countries outside the United ; 
Kingdom were generally consistent with those for total origins. Probably — 
the outstanding differences in relation to all origins combined were the 
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telatively low proportions of craftsmen and the very high proportions of pro- 


fessionals. In this respect they were quite similar to immigrants born in the 
United States. 


Table 4.28 — Current Experienced Labour Force 15 Years of Age and Over 
for Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants Born in the United States and 
| Commonwealth Countries Other Than the United Kingdom, 
by Occupation, Canada, 1961 


Occupation 


Marra serials 595 5%, ..Pre. fatale eee 
mocofessional ...6.cs+duswgce 
MeTICAL ws 6 cmc dich ede deine 
OS. ee cte ek hein od ate wie oid 
Service and recreation ..... 
Transport and communication 
BEATINETS? oy) lod checee sloleee tole ok 
mearm workers, SO) 0) Nes 
MOR COIS. wre siisletecedove biel erobiere 
KMeishermen, etc. ....ccevecs 
BERETS VEL ler. Sieve siete the sate 
Braftsmen, Cte. oo. sce css 
feabourers, 1.6.8. ...eek cee 
Occupation not stated ...... 


eet Re 
me NO NO 


Pr OSSOSNNYARSAS 


RFPORMNRFANOWAIR ROO 
NO bd 


— PMP PSO OhAa Rosa 


hWOS 


ry 


— 
Se oe ee ee OO te 


NOWONWAOWONWAROMN 
iy 


—_ 


FPONNRFNOWH 


— 


— 
PRNOD OP YREDHON 


NONNO NOnNnNAKFNIAOLDO 


— 
_ 


21,779 


Both industry and occupation data for post-war immigrants emphasize 
he tremendous changes occurring in Canada’s economy. Having entered the 
abour force more recently, their distributions by industry and occupation 
elative to those of pre-war immigrants and native born appear to be sensi- 
ive indicators of the expanding sectors of the economy. The skilled immi- 
sant does provide a quick solution for critical labour shortages that could 
otherwise be met only through a more costly and time-consuming expansion 
of educational and training facilities for the native-born population. 


| ihotals; Per Cent ...4-. 0. 


Totals, Number 95,552 


2 Less than 0.05 p.c. 
SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A25 and B21. 


| Most of the ethnic origin groups of post-war immigrants in the current 
experienced labour force showed the impact of the major changes which 
dave bce2n occurring in the industry and occupation structures, in that the 
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modal categories for all origin groups tended to be manufacturing (for 
industry), and craftsmen and production process workers (for occupation). 
The one significant exception, post-war immigrants of Asiatic origins, 
was concentrated in the personal and related services industry and the 
service and recreational occupations, both of which have constituted 
important sectors of the labour force during the post-war period. 


In addition to the rather unique role of Asiatic immigrants in Canada, 
there appears to be sufficient variation in the industry and occupation 
distributions for the remaining ethnic origin groups to suggest that selection 
and placement do not operate in a random fashion. For example, it was 
pointed out that post-war immigrants of British Isles origins had the highest 
proportions in public administration and defence, as well as in finance, and 
the highest proportions of any group inthe clerical and professional occu- 
pations. Also, it was noted that post-war immigrants of French origin, 
unlike their native-born counterparts, had the highest proportion of any 
group in education and related services industries, while having the second 
highest proportions in the professional and clerical occupations. Those of 
Jewish origin were unique in having the highest proportion in retail and 
wholesale trades as well as the highest in managerial and sales occupa- 
tions. Italian immigrants were also unique, but the large post-war influx of 
Italians into manufacturing and construction industries, craftsmen and 
labourer occupations shows how the magnitude and timing of immigrant 
streams in conjunction with their educational characteristics tend to prevent 
their large-scale dispersion throughout the economy, thus helping to main- 
tain their ethnic visibility. No doubt, as the British Isles, French, Jewish 
and Asiatic origin data suggest, there are cultural traditions operating to 
preserve the ethnic character of certain industry and occupational groups 
in Canada. Yet, the complex of factors underlying the country’s economic 
activity and growth, and the character of immigration both past and present, 
suggest equally significant contributions to the emergence of Canada’s 
‘*vertical mosaic’’. ) 


The maintenance of ethnic identity among immigrant groups or their | 
assimilation into one or the other of the two ‘‘founding races’’ has been 
the subject of endless discussion as well as a considerable amount of. 
tesearch. Data presented in this Chapter emphasize the consequences of 
the selective nature of immigration for the characteristics of the post-war 
immigrant population. Chapter Five considers additional characteristics of | 
the post-war immigrant and presents analyses having significance for his” 
adjustment and assimilation. 
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Chapter Five 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF POST-WAR 


IMMIGRANT FAMILIES 


| 
5.1 INTRODUCTION 


Some of the characteristics of post-war immigrants discussed in 
Chapter Four have special significance because of their relevance for 
adjustment to life in Canada and the assimilative processes in general. 
For example, the relatively large numbers of young adults among post-war 
immigrants tend to ensure high rates of participation in the labour force. In 
addition, the rather selective policies of immigration officials also tend to 
minimize problems of adjustment by giving preference tothose in good health 
and having the kinds of skills needed by an expanding economy, as well as 
to those with cultural backgrounds similar to the majority of the resident 
population. Educational attainment is another characteristic that has con- 
Siderable relevance for the immigrants’ adjustment problems and assimi- 
lability. However, these factors, while indicative of potential for adjust- 
ment, do not in themselves reflect the level of adjustment achieved or the 
degree to which assimilation has taken place. 


The specific characteristics selected for consideration in this 
chapter are those thought to be more directly indicative of achieved levels 
of adjustment or reflective of assimilation, i.e., the degree to which the 
immigrant has become more like the native-born population. Perhaps these 
might be considered to be among the more superficial indicators of the 
assimilative process, but it must be remembered that it is not possible to 
ascertain with census-type data alone the immigrant’s degree of identifica- 
jon with the larger society in which he lives, the extent of his ‘‘real”’ 
darticipation in the social system or the degree of acceptance by the native 
yorn. The extent of assimilation can be inferred only from analyses that 
show the degree to which the immigrant has become more like his native- 
orn counterpart with the passage of time. Granted the general limitations 
vf census data for this purpose, examination of data presented in this 
shapter dealing with changes in labour force participation, unemployment, 
ccupational characteristics, income differentials and selected family 
hharacteristics provides a substantial basis for the evaluation of post-war 
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immigrant adjustment and, more indirectly, his assimilation into the larger 
society. 


5.2 ECONOMIC INTEGRATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Canada’s post-war experience left little doubt as to its capacity to 
absorb large numbers of immigrants without seriously disrupting its economic 
system. Between 1946 and 1961, slightly overtwo million immigrants arrived 
in Canada and, at the time of the 1961 Census, 74 per cent of them were 
enumerated as residents. Of all the immigrants who were a part of the 
labour force at one time or another during this period, 803,911 were still in 
the current experienced labour force as of June 1, 1961. During the post-war 
period, and particularly during the 1950-60 decade, immigration played a 
very significant part in the growth of the labour force. 


During the first half of the 1950s, immigrants contributed over two 
thirds of the total labour force growth and one third during the second half.’ 
During the post-war period, unemployment did increase more rapidly than 
the number employed, as the total labour force increased. However, during 
the period when immigration made its largest contribution to the labour 
force, unemployment varied between 2.4 and 4.6 per cent. During the latter 
half of the 1950-60 decade, when the unemployed increased from 3.4 per 
cent in 1956 to peaks of 7.1 and 7.0 per cent in 1958 and 1960, respec- 
tively, the immigrants’ contribution to labour force growth had declined to 
one third.? However, even with increasing unemployment during the latter 
part of the post-war period, Canada’s level of economic activity, as measured 
by the gross national product, increased steadily from a value of 15,251 
million in 1946 to 26,515 million in constant (1949) dollars in 1961.° 


The specific problem to be considered in this Chapter is the relative - 
ease, or difficulty, with which post-war immigrants became active members | 
of the current experienced labour force and the determination of variations 
from the general pattern, if any, experienced by the various sex, age and 
ethnic groups. 


5.2.1 EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION — Data for 
all males 15 years of age and over, shown in Table 5.1, do not reveal the 
consistent increase in proportion with a job that one might expect on the 
assumption that length of residence is a significant factor in the adjustment 
process. The most recent immigrants show a slightly smaller proportion with | 
a job than those who immigrated to Canada during the 1951-55 period, as | 


* Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1967, p. 76. 


? DBS, Canada Year Book 1962, Table 2, p. 708. 
* DBS, Canada Year Book 1967, Table 1, p. 1075. 
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well as a slightly higher proportion looking for work. However, the propor- 
tion of 1946-50 immigrants with a job was lower, and the proportion without 
work at any time during the year (and who were not looking for work) higher 
than might be expected. However, the possible effects of prolonged school- 
ing for those in the younger ages and earlier retirement for the older ones 


in this particular group of migrants are factors that are considered in the 
analysis by age below. 


For females, the situation is somewhat different. The most recent 
immigrants had a much larger proportion employed and a smaller proportion 
that had neither worked nor looked for work during the year than either of 
the other earlier immigrant groups. There were much smaller proportions of 
females looking for work than of males, but here the data (for both sexes) 
clearly reflect the significance of length of residence for the adjustment 
Process, i.e., the longer the period of residence, the smaller the proportion 
of immigrants looking for work. 


Table 5.1 — Employment Status of Male and Female Post-war Immigrants 
15 Years of Age and Over, by Age and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 
ee eee as nis plana beni) ett evo Tastee | ben 


Period of immigration 


1946-50 1951-55 1956 -61 


Total 
post-war 
immigrants 


Sex and employment 
status 


, 
: 


i 
Males — 

Bop last.week. ... ., <caddis 
Looked — experienced ..... 
Looked — inexperienced .... 


Be DAST VOAT oa dk iss cna s . . . 
BENORWOTKM ce sete ot soe een oe . 


Totals, PerCent........ : | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Totals, Number ,........ 639,883 | uo.a9 | 261,873 237,791 


females — 


meobi last week. . ou. cs.cs ses 42.6 
_ Looked — experienced ...... 1.2 
' Looked — inexperienced .... a 
Job past year ...... Slelerel o's : 
INOEWOrkKES).. FAR SP oeent ake 50.7 
Totals, Per Cent ........ | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Totals, Number....... ages | 598,213 142,973 214,578 240,662 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A19, A27 and Bo, 
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Age Variations in Proportions Looking for Work — Of five categories 
of employment status presented in Table 5.1, the two involving unemployed 
persons seeking employment were combined to provide a ‘‘negative’’ index 
of economic integration. The proportion either in the labour force or with 
jobs could serve as positive indices, but they pose interpretive difficulties 
and were not employed in this analysis. For example, measures of labour 
force participation do not differentiate between those with jobs and those 
unsuccessful in their search for employment. On the other hand, a measure 
based on the proportion of a particular population with jobs is difficult to 
interpret since it is impossible to determine what the optimal level of 
employment might be for a particular group; or, to put it another way, it 
might not be as important for one group’s economic adjustment to have a 
high proportion employed as it would be to have all persons employed who 
are actively seeking employment. 


For these reasons, the proportions looking for work during the week 
prior to the census were utilized for male and female immigrants 15 years 
of age and over. These data are presented for age groups and period of 
immigration in Chart 5.1. The general sex differentials for all ages com- 
bined, noted above, are immediately apparent throughout the age range. 
Also evident is the fact that, for both sexes, the most recent immigrants 
tended to have higher proportions seeking employment than those with 
longer periods of residence. The only exception for males occurred in the 
age group 65 years and over which had the lowest proportion rather than 
the highest, and for females 15-20 years of age who had the lowest rates. 
For females 65 years of age and over, the proportions for each of the three 
groups, as well as their differences, were negligible. 


Differences between proportions seeking employment for age groups, 
by period of immigration, were greater for males than for females, and the 
distributions by age were noticeably different for the two sex groups. In 
the latter case, females had their highest proportions seeking work among. 
the 15-19-year-olds with generally constant proportions between 25 and 
54 years of age, while the distributions for males showed peaks for the 
20-25-year age group as well as between 45 and 65 years of age. Minimal | 
proportions for males occurred between 25 and 44 years as well as for 
those 65 years of age and over. The most recent male immigrants who were 
between 45 and 65 years of age at the time of the 1961 Census clearly had 
the largest proportions seeking work of any age group. However, the data 
do not indicate whether thedecline in proportions for these ages, associated 
with increasing length of residence, was due to increasing success in 
obtaining employment or to increasing numbers withdrawing from the labour 
force, as is undoubtedly the case for those 65 years of age and over. | 


Distributions for male and female post-war immigrants also differ. 
relative to native born. For females, the proportions seeking work appear 
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to converge with the distribution for native born as length of residence 
increases. For males, convergence appears to occur only for those 45 
years of age and over. Below 45 years, the pattern is quite mixed, with 
the native born having the highest proportions seeking work below 25 years 
of age and intermediate values relative to the other groups between 25 and 
45 years of age. 


CHART 5.1 


PER CENT OF POPULATION |5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
LOOKING FOR WORK, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS, 
FOR NATIVE BORN AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 
BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, CANADA, 1961 


PER CENT PER CENT 
MALES : 


NATIVE BORN 


1956-61 ———. e 
vs 


= 
=_—— 
on 
—_ 


FEMALES 


: 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 


AGE GROUP 


Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Tables Al9, A27 and BQ. 


Variations in Proportions Looking for Work by Place of Residence — 
The significance of type and size of community for immigrant populations 
seeking employment is revealed for males 15 years of age and over in 
fable 5.2. It is quite clear that the inverse relationship between proportion 
seeking work and length of residence for males in Table 5.1 tends to be 
valid for almost every type and size of population presented in Table 5.2. 
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A general decline in proportion looking for work also appears tobe associated 
with type of residence for each group of immigrants classified by period of 
immigration, if all metropolitan areas combined are compared with non- 
metropolitan urban and rural populations. 


Table 5.2 — Per Cent of the Male Native Born and Post-war Immigrant 
Populations 15 Years of Age and Over Looking for Work, by Type 
of Residence and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Type of residence 


Total metropolitan areas 
500, 000;andtovernucnecisreres.s 
300,000 - 499,999 .......... 
Under SO0;00 0m eretorer-re rere 
INoni=MATurban.ctereels clere 01 
Noni MAT Ura leer olel orate cle 


Conadagw ais ceueereciae 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A19, A27 and B9. 


Generally speaking, the larger the metropolitan area, the higher the 
proportion of males seeking work regardless of length of residence. The 
only exception occurs for immigrants who arrived in Canada immediately 
after the war and were living in metropolitan areas under 500,000 in size 
in 1961. For each category of metropolitan area size, the proportion seeking 
work approached that for native born as length of residence increased. 


For non-metropolitan area urban populations, the proportions seeking 
work also tended to be higher than the proportions for those living in rural 
areas and both tended to decrease with increasing length of residence. 
However, the interesting difference relative to metropolitan area populations 
is the fact that the proportions for native born are higher than those for 
post-war immigrants for both non-metropolitan urban and rural groups. This 
would appear to be a consequence of the greater responsiveness of post-wat 
immigrants to the perceived areas of economic opportunity. Immigrants 
tended to move directly from abroad to the most highly urbanized areas and 
centres of greatest economic activity, and this is reflected in the higher 
proportions seeking work in the larger metropolitan areas. Since they could 
respond more readily to current market conditions there would be less nee 
for subsequent long-distance moves. Data presented earlier in Sea 
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3.5.1 did show that subsequent moves in Canada by post-war immigrants 
were more likely tobe of a local nature. This interpretation is also supported 
by the fact that over half of all post-war immigrants were residing in the 
Province of Ontario which contained seven of Canada’s 17 metropolitan 
areas plus five additional cities with populations of 50,000 or more. 


Ethnic Origin Variations — For most ethnic origin groups, the more 
recent male immigrants tended to have higher proportions seeking work 
than those with longer periods of residence in Canada. However, relative 
to native born, the proportions of male immigrants seeking work were not 
consistently higher or lower. For example, as may be seen in Chart 52, 
native born of British Isles, French and Netherlands origins had as high or 
higher proportions seeking work than any of their post-war immigrant groups. 
On the other hand, for the German, Scandinavian, Hungarian, other central 
European, Polish, Ukrainian, Italian, other (mostly southern) European and 
Jewish origins, not only were the proportions for native born consistently 
lower but the proportions of immigrants seeking work, with few exceptions, 
declined steadily toward the level for native born with increasing period of 
residence. 


Of the most recent immigrants, the Italians, with 7.2 per cent, had 
he highest proportions seeking work, followed by those of Hungarian, other 
£uropean and Polish origins with 5.9, 5.4 and 5.2 per cent, respectively. 
British Isles and Netherlands origins, with 2.5 and 2.6 per cent, respec- 
ively, had the lowest proportions seeking work among the most recent group 
£ post-war immigrants. For immigrants arriving between 1946 and 1955, the 
talians had the highest proportions followed closely by immigrants of 
‘Other’? European origins. Those with the lowest proportions included 
Netherlands, British Isles, Jewish, Asiatic and German origins. 


Many factors are related to ethnic origin differentials visible in 
hart 5.2. Low educational and skill levels are obviously significant for 
xplaining high proportions of Italian, Polish and other European immi- 
rants seeking work, as well as for the native-born French. Yet, in the case 
f Hungarians, factors other than education (probably associated with the 
lisruptive effect of the revolution) are more significant. Similarly, the 
‘enerally low proportions of Asiatics seeking employment may reflect the 
pe of employment characteristic of this group as well as their educational 
ttainment. In addition, these factors must be considered in conjunction 
jith variations in the age and sex composition associated with particular 
ugrant streams, i.e., period of arrival and country of origin, in order to 
ully explain the inter-ethnic variations appearing in Chart 5.2. 
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CHART 5.2 


PER CENT OF NATIVE-BORN AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MALES 
LOOKING FOR WORK, BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION AND 
SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGINS, CANADA, I96I 
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Source: P.W.1. tabulations, Tables A28 and Bil. 
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Persons Seeking Work as a Component of the Labour Force — Com- 
yaring those looking for work as a proportion of the current labour force 
ather than as a proportion of the total immigrant population provides a 
vetter indicator of the relative size of unemployment in relation to the 
ictual labour force. Data in Table 5.3, as in Table 5.1, show that the 
moportion of the female labour force looking for work tended to be lower 
han the male for each of the length-of-residence groups. For both males and 
emales, proportions looking for work were smaller for the earlier periods 
f immigration relative tothe most recent immigrants. Although this suggests 
hat length of residence is important relative to seeking and obtaining 
:mployment, it is interesting to note that,as a group, the post-war immigrant 
nales do not appear to be at any disadvantage relative to native-born males 
in the labour force. On the other hand, post-war immigrant females had a 
omewhat larger proportion looking for work, and even though this proportion 
ecreased as length of residence increased, it was still larger for the 1946- 
0 immigrants than for native-born females. Even though a larger proportion 
f post-war immigrant females was in the labour force compared to the 
ative born, they would appear to have somewhat greater difficulty in 
inding employment.‘ 


sable 5.3 — Per Cent of the Labour Force® Population 15 Years of Age and 
Over Seeking Work, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants, by Sex 
and Period of Immigration for the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 


Nativity and period 


7 - i Males Females 
of immigration 
pic: 
BILE DOL ears to cha tere neice fe sieieé ei eviee's oh 4.4 
.ost-war immigrants — 
GE a REL a i bie 4.8 
SS eles at sn Pane Belg e's Hie oe ot 3.6 


aes ea tiling, Sas raged nt CREAR, a 3.5 


‘a Labour force consists of those with a job during the week prior to June 1, 1961 and 
jose who looked for work during this week, including both experienced and inexperienced 
wrkers. 


Similar data for males in the labour force by age groups (Chart 5.3) 
ow several variations from the general pattern for all age groups combined. 
lirst, rather than a negative relationship between proportions looking for 
ork and length of residence, the relationship tended to be positive for the 


“ The proportion of the labour force without jobs and seeking work would tend 
| reflect difficulty of finding employment provided the scarcity of jobs did not 
fuse significant numbers to withdraw from the labour force. However, even this 
buld not invalidate inter-group comparisons of a relative nature provided that 
ler-group variations with respect to such losses were small. 
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two youngest groups under 25 years of age. Secondly, the proportions of 
native born under 25 years of age seeking work were actually larger than 
for any of the immigrant groups while those between 25 and 45 were as 
large, or larger, than all but the most recent immigrant group. For 45 years 
of age and over, the proportions of native born seeking work were lower 
than those for immigrants. Thirdly, variations by age within each of the 
immigrant groups and native born are curvilinear with the youngest age 
groups having the largest proportions seeking work, those between 25 and 
45 having the smallest, and increasing proportions beyond 45 years of age. 
Relatively speaking, the younger native born had a more difficult time 
finding employment than did the more recent older immigrant, if the propor- 
tion of the labour force seeking employment can be accepted as a rough 
index of ‘‘difficulty’’. 


CHART 5.3 


PER CENT OF NATIVE-BORN AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MALES 
15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN LABOUR FORCE 
LOOKING FOR WORK, BY AGE GROUPS AND PERIOD 
OF IMMIGRATION FOR THE FOREIGN BORN, 
PER CENT CANADA, I961 PER CENT 


a oT 


1956-61 IMMIGRANTS 


NATIVE BORN 
Za 


1946-50 IMMIGRANTS 


. 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 

AGE GROUP : 
t 


Source: P.W.1, tabulations, Tables Al9, A27 and BY. 
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.2.2 CLASS OF WORKER AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE — In addition to 
1e problem of finding employment, there is another problem concerning 
ype of employment that the immigrant enters when he succeeds in finding 
job and the changes that tend to occur with increased length of residence. 
he extent to which the immigrant’s type of employment differs from that 
f the native born, and changes that occur through time, are reflective of 
1e many adjustments made by the immigrant as he attempts to find his 
lace in the economic structure. 


| Data in Table 5.4 for males 15 years of age and over show that the 
ombined post-war immigrant groups had a higher proportion of wage- 
amers and lower proportions reporting that they were unpaid family workers, 
nployers, or worked for their own account than did the native born. The 
ost relevant aspect of these data for evaluating the adjustment process is 
‘e fact that the difference between post-war immigrant and native born 
nded to decrease as period of residence increased. In the case of em- 
‘oyers, the proportion for post-war immigrants with the longest period of 
‘sidence actually exceeded that for the native born. 


| Table 5.4 — Per Cent of Current Experienced Labour Force, by Class 
of Worker, for Native-born Males and for Post-war Immigrant Males 
by Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Post-war immigrants 


Native 
born 


Period of immigration 


1946 -50 | 1951-55 | 1956-61 


ce pice pecs 


Class of worker Total 


post-war 
immigrants 


WASCCAINEL 2.200 vec nes 


npaid family worker ... 


PeEPLOVIET. te. occ los) «'a)'01 0.00 


236,127 


Age Variations for Selected Classes of Workers — Chart 5.4 presents 
ita on proportions of post-war immigrant males reporting themselves as 
: ge-eamers and as employers or working for their own account, by age and 


4.9 
Totals, Per Cent..... 100.0 oe 
Bie cis .Notiben... a 3,689,732 || 569,153 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A20, A22 and B22. 
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for period of immigration. Both sets of data clearly show a relationshi 
with age inversely related to proportions of wage-earners and directl 
related to proportions of employers and those working for their own account 
The data also show a significant convergence between the distribution 
for immigrants and native born, with the degree of convergence bein 
greatest for ages under 35 years and least for those 65 years of age an 
over. The tendency for males in the current experienced labour force t 
shift from wage-earning to other types of employment with increasing ag 
is characteristic of post-war immigrants as well as of native born. 


CHART 5.4 


PER CENT OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MALES IN THE CURRENT 
EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE WHO WERE WAGE-EARNERS, 
EMPLOYERS, OR WORKED FOR OWN ACCOUNT, BY AGE GROUPS 


AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, CANADA, 1961! 
PER CENT PER CENT 


WAGE-EARNERS 100 


100 
a a a ee 
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ee 
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NATIVE BORN 
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— 
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Source: P.W.1. tabulations, Table BI2. 


Ethnic Origins and Class of Worker — Almost every major ethnic 
Origin group exhibited the same general pattern of change over time it 
relation to its proportions who were wage-earners or other class of work: 
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rs as that shown in Table 5.4. Proportions of wage-earners declined as 
ength of residence increased and proportions of unpaid family workers, 
mployers and those working for their own account increased. Only in the 
ase of unpaid family workers of Polish, Russian and Ukrainian origins 
7as there any deviation from the general pattern. For these groups, the 
‘roportions of unpaid family workers among the most recent immigrants 
ended to be higher than expected. 


; ; ? ine 
| The major differences between ethnic origin groups are found with 


espect to the levels of wage-earners and other classes of workers. For 
xample, those of British Isles origins had the highest proportions of wage- 
arners for each of the post-war immigrant groups, ranging from 96.6 per 
ent for the most recent immigrants to 92.3 per cent for those who arrived 
} Canada immediately after the war. The corresponding proportions for 
hose of Jewish origins, who had the lowest proportions of wage-earners, 
rere 82.8 and 57.5 per cent, respectively. 


Since unpaid family workers constituted a relatively small proportion 
or most origin groups, with the exception of those of Asiatic and Nether- 
ands origins, differences relative to the combined proportions of employers 
nd those working for their own account are reflected by differences in 
‘roportions of wage-earners. However, there are several significant varia- 
ions in the distributions between employers and those working for their 
‘wn account by origin groups worth noting. Most origin groups had larger 
‘roportions working for their own account than as employers. The Jewish 
te the notable exception, as they had larger proportions of employers for 
ill immigrant groups with as high as one fifth and one quarter of the 1951 - 
‘5 and 1946-50 groups, respectively, reported as employers compared to 
nly 5.1 and 6.4 per cent for all origins combined. Asiatics, Hungarians, 
ither central Europeans and those of British Isles origins are the only other 
‘soups showing higher proportions of employers than those working for 
heir own account and this was true only for the two earlier immigrant 
sroups. However, in the case of the British, the proportions were relatively 
small and the differences inconsequential. Detailed data on class of 
vorker are presented in Table 5.5 for native born and post-war immigrants, 
"y period of immigration for major ethnic origin populations in the current 
»xperienced labour force. The general patterns of convergence for most 
vost-war immigrants and native born with respect to their proportions of 
vage-earners, unpaid family workers, employers and those working for 
heir own account, apparent in these data, reflect the adjustments made by 
mmigrants after their arrival in Canada. In some cases, such as Asiatics, 
‘ewish and those of Netherlands origin, there appears to have been a shift 
‘o relatively larger proportions of employers and those working for own 
) 


account than would have been expected on the basis of the distributions 


{ 5 
or native born alone. 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage Distribution, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Class 
of Worker, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants in Current 
Experienced Labour Force, by Period of Immigration for 


the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 


Post-war immigrants 


Ethnic origin and Native 
w laces eer ae 1946-50 | 1951-55 | 1956-61 
p.c Dc p.c Dic 

British Isles — 

Wage-cartiens~ ciclo eisiclene eiersieiete 84.3 92.3 94.7 96.6 

Unpaid family worker ......... 1.9 cal 0.3 0.2 

EMploy.eriackaucie eee «ote ate eke 6.0 Ss 2.6 1.4 

Owngac counts tory wen nea eee 7.8 SS 2.4 1.8 

Totals srerGentescweeoee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Totals, Number ........... 2,376,069 | 54,227 69,133 89,456 
— 

French — | 
Wiage-earmmer™ i... cctine econ 84.2 85.8 86.9 93.2 
Unpaid family worker ......... 3.0 SY/ 1.4 0.8 
ECM DlOV Cra soteneie ho eis era ere 4.8 a4: 6.1 2.4 
Ownaccount...% «cere ec es Cen 8.0 fel. S}o(6) 3.6 

lotats#-Per'Gent™ecoe. ene 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Totals, Number ........... 1,743,045 | 2,570 6,899 7,192 
ins | 

German — | 
Wape-earier. .)... tinea alee seine 75.5 82.1 S71 93.9 
Unpaid family worker ......... 5.0 3.9 7 0.7 
EMploveri.ys hors seuer oo eke 6.8 6.2 iy! 2.0 
Own accountiae sacs coro ocean 12.7 7.8 5.9 3.4 

i mo 
Totals, Per Cent ........... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Totals, Number ..........-. 255,315 | 11,803 | 58,659 43,267 

Netherlands — 
Wo ce-earmert veer fo as Bed ieee 76.1 69.4 81.0 92.0 
Unpaid family worker ......... 4.4 6.5 3.6 1.53 
Employers asec ths cle mees 6.7 8.5 6.1 2.0 
Owngaccountsrenein cme & ekcasietons 12-8 15.6 9.3 4.5m 

Motals™P eriGent!. #19. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 


Totals, Number ........... 73,513 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage Distribution, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Class 
of Worker, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants in Current 
Experienced Labour Force, by Period of Immigration for 
the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and 
class of worker 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage Distribution, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Clas 
of Worker, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants in Current 
Experienced Labour Force, by Period of Immigration for 
the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and 
class of worker 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage Distribution, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Class 
of Worker, for Native Born and Post-war Immigrants in Current 
Experienced Labour Force, by Period of Immigration for 
the Foreign Born, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Post-war immigrants 


Ethnic origin and Native 


class of worker 


ther southern European — 


jew ape-eamer 7. ...0.% 0). SONS 
MmUnpaid family worker ......... 
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* Includes Other northwestern European, Native Indian and Eskimo, and Other and not 
tated, 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table B13. 
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Thus, it would seem that if the native bor do serve as a guide o 
model for immigrants, they serve only as a rough guide at best. Immigrant; 
are perhaps in a better position to respond to recent changes in economi 
opportunities if only because of their recent arrival and perhaps greate: 
willingness to change type of employment in order to establish themselve; 
successfully in their new country. 


5.2.3 OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS — Occupational characteristics o 
post-war immigrants have already been contrasted with those of pre-wa 
immigrant and native-born populations in the current experienced labou 
force in Chapter Four. One of the major implications of this comparisor 
was that differences between post-war and pre-war immigrants were apt te 
reflect, in part, the changing manpower needs of the country in additior 
to changes of an assimilative nature associated with longer periods of 
residence. It is this latter possibility, i.e., that part of the changes ir 
occupational character of the foreign born over time reflect efforts te 
achieve a satisfactory economic adjustment, that is the focus of the follow 
ing analyses. 


Intended Occupations of Recent Immigrants — The (now) Department o! 
Manpower and Immigration has collected data on a number of characteris. 
tics of arriving immigrants over the years, including information on occupa: 
tional characteristics. Since arriving immigrants planning to enter the 
labour force are asked what occupations they intend to follow, the date 
would tend to reflect a composite picture of their past occupations, train- 
ing, perception of job opportunities in Canada, and possibly a mixture of 
hopes and dreams. Whatever the mix, a comparison of the intentions of artill 
ing immigrants with the actual distribution of occupations reported by those 
still resident in Canada at the time of the census should provide interesting 
insight as to the effects of the immigration and settlement process on the 
characteristics of the net migrant group in relation to those of the immigrant 
arrivals. Such a comparison, however, presents difficulties in interpreting 
the differences for two major reasons. First, it reveals nothing about the 
characteristics of those immigrants who arrived and subsequently emigratec 
before the next census. Secondly, the observed differences reveal nothing 
about the extent to which specific intentions of individual migrants were 
fulfilled. However, this should not detract from the value of the comparisons 
that are made provided care is taken in drawing inferences from them. The 
focus of this analysis is on the character of the arriving immigrants as é 
group with respect to intended occupations relative to the character of 
the end product, i.e., the occupational structure of the net migrant popula- 
tion still resident in Canada at the time of the census. From an administra- 
tive point of view and in terms of evaluating the effectiveness of immigra! 
tion policy, this may be a more important consideration for some purposes 
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1an an analysis that focuses on the occupational changes experienced 
y the individual during his period of adjustment after arrival in Canada.> 


| Intended occupations for all immigrants arriving in Canada during the 
ears 1956 through 1960 and planning to enter the labour force, and the 
ctual occupational distribution for all foreign born in the labour force and 
»sident in Canada at the time of the census who reported arriving in Canada 
uring the 1956-60 period are given in Table 5.6.° One of the more interest- 
1g aspects of Table 5.6 is the relatively large proportion (8.2 per cent) 
tending to enter agricultural occupations relative to those actually in 
arming occupations (3.7 per cent) as of June 1, 1961. This difference 
oflects, in part, the continuing efforts to obtain agricultural workers for 
hort-term seasonal work during a period when the proportion engaged in 
gricultural occupations was actually declining. The small proportion of 
abourers enumerated during the census relative to the proportion intending 
» work as labourers probably reflects the anticipation by immigrants of 
ome difficulty in locating suitable initial employment or a willingness to 
2 any kind of work in order to get established. It is also possible that the 
ensus would be more likely to report these ‘‘intended’’ labourers as crafts- 
en or production workers once they had actually obtained employment in 
1e manufacturing or construction industries. It is possible that many were 
ble to find employment at more specific kinds of jobs. There is, in addi- 
on, the possibility of losses through emigration or withdrawal from the 
ibour force for a variety of reasons. With the exception of those intending 
» find jobs in transportation and communication, most of the remaining 
ccupational groups showed higher proportions in 1961 than would have 
een expected on the basis of statements of intention. Since the survivors 
i immigrants who arrived during the 1956-60 period had been in Canada for 
1 average of approximately three years, these changes could also reflect 
ccupational mobility achieved by the immigrant during his early years of 
] 


5 The recent study by Anthony H. Richmond, Post-war Immigrants in Canada, 
niversity of Toronto Press, 1967, based on a sample survey of immigrants, ex- 
ores the specific problems of individual occupational adjustment. His findings 
dustrate the fact that similarities between intended and actual occupational 
\stributions can obscure a considerable ‘‘reshuffling’’ of occupations after the 
imigrant’s arrival in Canada. 


Another caution should be observed in the interpretation of studies dealing 
ith occupational adjustment of immigrants. Since no comparable studies dealing 
ith occupational adjustment and mobility have been carried out for native-born 
igrants, the results of studies of the foreign-born immigrant are difficult to inter- 
vet. It may very well be that, whatever problems the foreign-born immigrants have, 
ey may be no greater or lesser than those experienced by the native-born migrant 
‘riving in Toronto from the Atlantic Provinces or elsewhere in Canada. 


| © It should be noted that the 307,973 post-war immigrants enumerated as in 
-e labour force who had arrived during the years 1956-60 reflect a loss of 25.4 per 
ent due to mortality, emigration, and withdrawal from the labour force because of 
xe, health, marriage, and a variety of other reasons associated with increasingly 
ifavourable employment conditions which developed during this period. 
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adjustment. That a considerable part of this mobility was neither anticipated 
nor planned by the immigrant has been demonstrated by Richmond in his 
analysis of initial and subsequent employment of post-war immigrants in 
relation to type of employment prior to immigration.’ 


Table 5.6 — Percentage Distribution of Intended Occupations of Immigrants 
Arriving in 1956-60 and Actual Occupations of Post-war Immigrants 
in the Current Experienced Labour Force Resident on June 1, 1961, 


who Arrived in Canada during 1956 - 60 


Actual 
occupation 
1961 


Intended 
occupation 
1956 -60 


Occupational group 


Managerial ....... Stale dhelelel e¥eresekeleyeneleuene 


Professional and technical ........... 10.9 
Clerical cnstecterse ete Ota SOT COMO > SO DUE uN TS7/ 
Sales, service and recreation” ...... ate IB! 
Transportation and communication ..... 2.3 
Farmers and farm workers ...........-- Sei 
Fishermen, trappers, hunters and loggers 0.5 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers.. 122 
Craftsmen, production process and rela- 

ted workers? o. iv. ss es RE AP APTA SF 34.2 
Labourers, n.e.S. ...ee- whe at9 eee ee arate oH 8.2 


Not stated ~..%.% 6s siaia, Fe) eel etane Terrors tere. oke 


Totals, Per Cent ..... SIR Bee 


Totals, Number 412,752 307,973 


% Corresponds to immigration classification of commercial, financial and service. 
Corresponds to manufacturing, mechanical and construction. 


SOURCE: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistics Section, Annual Ree | 
ports, 1956 to 1960, Ottawa; P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A21 and B17. 


Considerable variation from the general pattern of differences between} 
intended and actual distributions of occupations shown in Table 5.6 was 
exhibited by some of the major ethnic origin groups. While every origin 
group in Table 5.7 showed relatively fewer labourers in 1961 than had 
intended to become labourers upon arrival in Canada, the lower proportion 
of ‘‘actual’’ agricultural workers did not hold uniformly for all groups, nor 


(| 
7 Richmond, Anthony H., Post-war Immigrants in Canada, Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1967, pp. 50-62. 
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able 5.7 — Percentage Distribution of Intended Occupations of Immigrants 


wriving in 1956-60 and Actual Occupations of Post-war Immigrants in the 
current Experienced Labour Force Resident on June 1, 1961, who Arrived 
in Canada during 1956-60, by Selected Ethnic Origins 
In In- In- 

Actual Actual Actual 

Occupational group ee occu- pret occu- jee occu- 

pation pation pation pation pation pation 

British Isles German 
7 : Ae p.c 

OSD ea eaiis Bio ak Sdioudicg: 1.0 507 Be SHS) 

ofessional and technical .... 13.1 8.4 9 Fak) 

- SKCERIS AnAGGiS GiGi ie Biota 13.3 4.0 7 sigst 

les, service and recreation®.. 21.6 Dall Swf 20.8 

ansportation and communication 4.3 Pas) a3 1.8 

irmers and farm workers ..... 6.8 De Als) 3.7 
shermen, trappers, hunters and 

MP PCTSE ses clele cicle ei sles sles « 0.7 0.8 3 0.3 
ners, quarrymen and related 

BEGUKECLS | 1s) s/oleicle) siecle eis} ois nee \0 = 0.4 0.7 1.0 1.6 
aftsmen, production process an 

related workers>............ 32:5 26.9 7.9 43.6 

MEOUPeTS, Tl. C.Seics¢ 6.8 see ce cise 5.3 Dail, 9.6 5.5 

1.0 sisal 0.4 1.3 


RESTATE 85 cearshale orca rere tevevenene'e 


Mmotcis, rer Cent .. saci «sss 100.0 


. 


on AHDONWLO 


i 

Bera le, cts ic.cdiuctohe cieiete”o ete, e 
‘ofessional and technical .... 
RLC AW es) cis.clss 6 sivicls ce «cles oe)s 
‘les, service and recreation®.. 
‘ansportation and communication 
armers and farm workers ..... 
shermen, trappers, hunters and 
| SEZOREY BENS Gin aia aers Gama 
ners, quarrymen and related 
MEOUKEES | sictelse © sfonets 6s ehe eee) 
aftsmen, production process and 
related workers ........e0e0e 
2 RRERTCACH RRs ae 


PESTATCK 6.2. c cc sieles eves cee 
| 


| 
Totals, ad cou SAT ee oy / e0.0) r004) 1200] 100] 1020 ee 
I 


— 


eee 
a ete 
N 


rem Pp So ANSuey 


Nore 


Ee 
COO TO) 


INTO a fo)) OANWwWeNnNA 


Nhooanw 
ry 


— 
— 
° 


- 


w a 
BN BCH O SNE oe So 


ae ia | oO) N OCOMONUNN 


w 
OPN © 


Www - 

bo 
wane o 9 
Nos 


| 
Totals, Number ........... | 17,667} 16,143 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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Table 5.7 — Percentage Distribution of Intended Occupations of Immigrants 

Arriving in 1956-60 and Actual Occupations of Post-war Immigrants in the 

Current Experienced Labour Force Resident on June 1, 1961, who Arrived 
in Canada during 1956-60, by Selected Ethnic Origins — concluded 


In- 


Occupational group teaded occu- terided a 
Oee"r® pation th o5e 8 pation 
pation 
Ukrainian 
p.c p.c p.c 
Managerial)... secs AO Goi tec 0.2 sal 1.9 
Professional and technical .... 11.0 6.9 5.8 
Clerical i aife tess. + stsctvetots: ¢: she eatoiens 5.4 2.0 5.2 
Sales, service and recreation®,. 17.9 11.6 2239 
Transportation and communication 2.0 Sok 1.4 
Farmers and farm workers ..... 9.3 9.9 4.2 
Fishermen, Ale i hunters and 
TOGRETS Ts hie. cde ois 8 5 b.O066 0.2 0.5 0.2 
Miners, quarrymen and related 
WOLDKOrSiis. <6 sists ce sles eters . 2.1 2.4 1S 
Craftsmen, production process yand 
related workers» ........... 6.0 41.1 |\342 
Wabourers Gnvess. f c.iste.s: cfs cele: « 4.0 PR ei 9.6 
INOIAS tated Secrets ceteveletere crsleve re 1.9 123 13.1 


ae ee racial. 


Totals, Number ........... 


ry 
> 
(o>) 


Manalperialincecrscccn. ctesetenerere sierere 
Professional and technical .... 
Clerical etic soe eiehsrs score cteserckele 
Sales, service and recreation®.. 
Transportation and communication 
Farmers and farm workers ..... 
Fishermen, trappers, hunters and 
LOR GETS Prete ns clos stele che 
Miners, quarrymen and related. 
WOPKETS ecteteede sisccree che sete ete 
Craftsmen, production process and 
related workers> ........... 
Mabourers, nsesSe. st «:sctshetete are 
INOS tated) civic siete csicis etchecseieiers 


Totals, Per Cent ........... | 100.0 | 100.0 | r00.0 | 100.0 


Totals, iINumber )y av.) Mee. 61,890 56,515 6,575 3,873 


°° 


0. 
8. 
1. 
9 
0 


= Corresponds to immigration classification of commercial,. financial and service. 
x Corresponds to manufacturing, mechanical, and construction, 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 
SOURCES: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Statistics, Annu 
Reports, 1956 to 1960, Ottawa; P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A26 and B18. 
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id all of them show the larger proportions of ‘‘actual”’ craftsmen, produc- 
on workers, etc., that would have been expected on the basis of stated 
itentions for all groups combined. The British Isles, as well as the French, 
erman, Netherlands, Hungarian, Russian, Ukrainian and Jewish origins, 
nowed considerably lower proportions of labourers, craftsmen, etc., in 
reir actual distributions than in their intended distributions. In the case 
fthe British Isles, French, German, Netherlands and Jewish origins, these 
ywwer-than-anticipated proportions of labourers, craftsmen, etc., as well as 
zricultural workers, were balanced primarily by larger-than-anticipated 
‘oportions in the managerial, professional and clerical categories. For 
te Hungarian, Polish, Russian and Ukrainian origins, the larger-than- 
xpected proportions in the actual, relative to the intended or expected, 
istribution occurred in sales, service and recreational categories as well 
3 in managerial, professional and clerical occupations. 


For those of Scandinavian origins, the major changes werethe smaller 
roportions in agriculture and larger-than-expected proportions in managerial 
id professional work and to a lesser extent in sales, service and recrea- 
ion. Immigrants of Italian origin stand alone in their uniqueness. Whereas 
1.7 per cent intended to work as labourers, 21.2 per cent were classified 
| this category in 1961. Practically the entire difference, in this case, 
as accounted for by the fact that one half of the Italians in the current 
tperienced labour force were classified as craftsmen and production 
ptkers compared to only 24.2 per cent who had stated the intention of 
veking this type of work. Perhaps, as previously noted, definitional 
ioblems may explain part of this shift in classification between intended 
id actual occupations, but the differences are large enough to suggest 
at this may also reflect an almost unique pattern of mobility experienced 
‘Italian immigrants to Canada during this particular period. 


| Occupation and Length of Residence — Analysis in Chapter Four has 
iggested that part of the difference in occupational characteristics of 
‘st-war immigrants relative to native born is reflective of the sensitivity 
immigration policy to current manpower needs. Thus, post-war immi- 
ants would tend to be more concentrated in specific occupational areas 
nere the need has been perceived to be greatest. Data already presented 
this Chapter have also shown a noticeable discrepancy between intended 
cupations of arriving immigrants and actual occupations of net migrants 
ill resident in Canada at the time of the census, which would suggest an 
ement of lag between initial perception of need, recruitment of workers, 
‘d their arrival and employment in Canada. The existence of such a lag 
| a rapidly changing economy would not make it easy for immigrants to 
id employment compatible with their skills and experience. It would also 
‘em reasonable to expect that the longer the immigrant resides in Canada 
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the more he would be exposed to the same general forces affecting th 
native born in relation to the economic system and the more similar hi 
responses would become as he attempted to achieve a satisfactory adjust 
ment. This is, of course, consistent with the general assimilation theor 
which states that the degree of assimilation is reflected in the degree o 
homogeneity of traits between native born and immigrants. Thus, wit 
respect to their occupational characteristics, it is assumed (when usin: 
this type of assimilation model) that the more closely the immigrants 
representation in each of the occupational groups approaches their propor 
tionate share of the total labour force, the more ‘‘assimilated’’ they hav 
become. Briefly, this is the logic underlying the use of the index of relativ 
concentration as an analytical device. *® 


Indices of relative concentration were calculated for major occupa 
tional groups of native and foreign-born populations by period of immigra 
tion and are presented in Table 5.8. In interpreting these indices, it shoul 
be remembered that an index of 100 for a particular population and occupé 
tion category would mean that the proportion, say of professionals, wh 
were 1951-55 immigrants is the same as the proportion that all 1951-5: 
immigrants were of the total current experienced labour force, i.e., 4.' 
per cent. Actually, as may be seen in Table 5.8, the index for 1951-5: 
immigrant professionals was 95, which means that the proportion of pre 
fessionals who were 1951-55 immigrants was less than the proportion ¢ 
1951-55 immigrants in the total experienced labour force by five per cent.’ 


Data in Table 5.8 provide some support for the assimiJation model ¢ 
immigrant adjustment in that the amount of variation between the indices ¢ 
relative concentration tends to decrease as length of residence increase 
and reaches a minimum level in the distribution for the native born. This ij 
shown more explicitly by the mean deviations for each of the native-bor 
and foreign-born groups shown in Table 5.9. | 


The mean deviation provides a general measure of the extent ( 
concentration, or lack of it, in a given occupational distribution. F¢ 
example, if a particular group of post-war immigrants had the same propo 
tion of each of the occupational groups as its proportion of the total exper 

® For an explanation of the use of an index of relative concentration, se 


E.P. Hutchinson’s Immigrants and Their Children, New York: John Wiley and Sons 
Inc., 1956, pp. 302 and 303. 


° The actual proportion of professionals who were 1951-55 immigrants wé 
4.67 per cent compared to 4.90 per cent for all occupations combined. Thus, tt 


f y 4.67 
relative concentration was 400 x 100 = 95. 


The degree of under- or over-representation in terms of per cent can be obtaing 
directly from Table 5.8 by taking the difference between a given index and 10) 
which represents the base proportion. 
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_ Table 5.8 - Indices of Relative Concentration? of Native Born and of 
| Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants by Period of Immigration, 
for Major Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 


Pre-war 


Occupational group immi- 
grants 


(Base proportion) .....)p.c. 


MIVA eTials sieleleis's elec oe ols 
Professional and technical 
eeTIC OU ori eiel cele ie eleie sieisis 


Sales Ses CRO UC ROP ORCL C 


) 


Service and recreation ... 
| 


Transportation and commu- 
MELT CACION Vorers > evereiic ole oleves 


NIRHEES fa oe Sie s sa ble le bee © 
iMarm workers ..........; 
BDO PCTS (else cle cislelere sis at eters 
Mishermen ss «sis ssi cieee es 
Miners siete! ak sles) erousimuahe ovaralie 
Craftsmen Ag COE OUR RC 
Wabourers, N.@:S. .seesses 


Hy ESCALO! cievcheteve/ee's fe) sels. 


* Proportion among current experienced labour force in all occupations = 100. 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I, tabulations, Tables A21 and B17. 


Table 5.9 — Mean Deviations® of Indices of Relative Concentration of 
| Native Born and of Foreign Born by Period of Immigration for 
Major Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 


Nativity and period of immigration Mean deviation 


} 


\ 


a 


| OE a ee edone ener : 6.6 
Foreign born — 

Pre-warimmiprantsS dee. ccsssscvvescrcsece 31.0 
Post-war immigrantS ......ceccecrserercrereess 36.7 
oh Nee 29.8 
95155 ois ea estas cess eerste seine rss ae oie 

43.6 


1956 —O1 oisiee eo cismciciees ++ visisicee® 5.0 0 OO OMS 50 


“4 Mean deviation from the base index of 100. 


SOURCE: Based on Table 5.8. 
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enced labour force, each index would be 100 and the mean deviation would 
be zero. The indices would deviate more or less from the base index as 
members of a particular group were over- or under-represented in particular 
occupations and the mean deviation would tend to increase with increasing 
concentration in specific occupational categories.*° 


In addition to the general decline in occupational concentration that 
occurred with increasing length of residence for the immigrant population as 
a whole, there were changes in the patterns of concentration reflecting, in 
part, changes in the occupational character of arriving immigrants as well as 
changes in the occupational characteristics of immigrants during their resi- 
dence in Canada. The indices of relative concentration presented in Table 
5.8 show that post-war immigrants, as a group, had the highest concentra- 
tions in labouring and craftsmen occupations and the lowest in fishing at 
the time of the 1961 Census. Pre-war immigrants were more highly con- 
centrated in farmer and managerial categories and least in fishing and 
mining. For native born, the relative concentrations were highest for 
fishermen, loggers, transportation and communication and lowest for crafts- 
men, labourers, service and recreation occupations. 


Consistent declines in the relative concentration of the current 
experienced labour force classified as labourers with increasing length of 
residence are clearly consistent with the assimilation model mentioned 
previously. While a similar decline is also evident for craftsmen if all 
post-war immigrants are considered as one group, the changes were not 
consistent by period of immigration for post-war immigrants. However, the 
higher concentration in craftsmen occupations exhibited by the 1951-55 
group could have resulted from an influx of those who had entered Canada 
as labourers and had become craftsmen or production process workers 
between the time of arrival and the census. 


Another major change of interest is the shift that occurred with respect 
to farmers. Pre-war immigrant farmers had the highest relative concentration 
of any occupational group, as shown in Table 5.8. In this case, the relative 
concentration decreased significantly for each subsequent period of immi- 
gration, i.e., as length of residence decreased. It is quite possible that the 
concentration of immigrants in farming, characteristic of those who arrived 
just after World War II, was much higher at the time of the 1951 Census 
but had declined considerably by the 1961 Census, as many retired from! 
farming or left the farms along with the native born to seek urban employ- 
ment. | 

One difficulty with this index is that the maximum value of a particular 


index when all cases are concentrated in a single occupation is dependent upon 
the total size of the particular occupational group in which the cases happen to bé) 
concentrated. Thus, the index can vary in value even though each situation might 
represent a maximum possible degree of concentration. i 
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Like each of the other occupational groups, the relative concentration 
in farming reflects both the concentration among arriving immigrants and the 
effects of occupational mobility achieved subsequent to the time of arrival. 
In the case of managerial occupations, immigration data on characteristics 
of arrivals’? do not suggest that any sizable change occurred during the 
greater part of the 1951-55 decade, yet the data show that the under- 
representation characteristic of managerial occupations among the most 
recent arrivals changed to a very distinct concentration within the occupa- 
tional distribution of those who had been in Canada longest. The same 
situation might also have existed for those in sales occupations where 
the relatively low concentration among the most recent immigrants con- 
trasts with concentrations approaching that of the native born with in- 
creasing length of residence. In contrast to those in managerial occupa- 
tions, the higher relative concentration of professional and clerical workers 
in 1961 among those who arrived during the 1956-61 period did reflect, 
in part, the larger proportions of arriving immigrants in these categories 
compared to the earlier part of the decade. 


Ethnic Origin Variations in Occupational Distributions — On the basis 
of the same rationale underlying the assimilation model for immigrant popu- 
lations in general, specific ethnic origin groups would also be expected 
to become more dispersed throughout the experienced labour force with 
increasing length of residence. The mean deviations of indices of relative 
concentration for any specific ethnic group of immigrants should be in- 
versely telated to length of residence, i.e., greatest for post-war immi- 
grants and somewhat less for pre-war immigrants and least for native born. 
| From data in Table 5.10 it is apparent that only five of the origin 
groups show consistent declines in the mean deviations as would be 
expected with the assimilation model. For nine of the ten remaining origin 
%roups, mean deviations for native born were still lower than for foreign 
yorn but were highest for pre-war rather than post-war immigrants. For 
Jewish origins, both native born and pre-war immigrants had approximately 


he same high mean deviation. 
| 


\ 


For those ethnic origins showing consistent change toward an occupa- 
‘ional distribution similar to the total experienced labour force, there is 
sonsiderable variation in patterns of relative concentration (Table 5.11). 
‘or British Isles origins, the greatest relative concentrations are found in 
rofessional and clerical occupations for post-war immigrants; managerial, 
service and recreational occupations for pre-war immigrants; and fishermen 
| 
f 11 Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Statistics, Annual 
teports, 1950 to 1960, Ottawa. 


| 
| 
| 
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Table 5.10 — Mean Deviations® of Indices of Relative Concentration of 
Native Born and of Foreign Born by Period of Immigration 


for Selected Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 


Foreign born 


Ethnic origin Nahe 
Pre-war Post-war 
immigrants | immigrants 


Hungarian. . cievelerere « o siejeotel es sieiets shapers 
Other centraliburopean ys. «cle eres rele 
IPOLISTIE: . cicierevelote cists c's e afele ete siele etonetetetens 


UWKPaI ani petals oe ehelolsis/ehers siclelels oi eieleleleleks 
Other eastern European .......eccceeee 
Bt alicnihs cies cic leete a ieieievel> ofeheetskeie el eteners 
SWISH aes octeerens JO OOO CUO OOG UOMO DONS 
Otherlurope animes. «is cjetelales etesereieien serene 


PACTS Qed O10 CHOIG ODO ClO OS nN OPO Oe 


* Based on distributions of indices of relative concentration given in Table 5.11. 


for native born. For French origins, the highest concentrations are found in 
professional, farming and logging for post-war and pre-war immigrants and 
native born, respectively. Post-war immigrants of Polish origin had their 
highest relative concentration in mining and related occupations while for 
pre-war immigrants and the native born, it was farmers and farm workers, 
respectively. For eastern Europeans, otherthan Polish, Russian or Ukrainian, 
the occupation of highest relative concentration shifts from craftsmen to 
miners and managerial occupations for post-war and pre-war immigrants, 
and native born, respectively. For Italians, the pattern shifts from labourers 
to miners, to clerical and sales occupations as length of residence in- 
creases. | 


Most of the remaining origin groups (i.e., German, Scandinavian, 
Netherlands, central European, Russian and Ukrainian), even though they 
did not show consistent declines in the mean deviations of their indices of 
relative concentration as expected, showed amazing similarity in theii 
patterns of relative concentrations. Without exception, all of the pre-wal 


| 
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Table 5.11 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Major 


Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 


Native 
born 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


British Isles — 


(Base proportion) ........ 


Mama Verial oc 6wicc.s icicle os ee se se false 
Professional and techaical ieee ee te He 
Glerical Foose eis cae viele vies renete 3 
SASSER mere eerersts eae cercte se chees are rae arene POETS 
MeLviCce and. TECreatlONi. «c< ce css v0 6 8s ts 


Transportation and communication ...... 


UATINCES Dates sc ee hss eats «686 
arme workers ses. ts cies os 
IDOP PETS “lec ss eels biereiee oie 
Rashermen: .. . 2 ¢ ls 


MATIOTS © cichere 6:6 titel sik erste o's 


CrattSMen . cswie es daiies cls 


WaADOUTeTS, ThEsSe. s celcis ¢ sce sues 


INOtEStated 2). sim) sitie «isis les .c 
French — 
(Base proportion) ........ 


Managerials. . csc 0 os sve : 
Professional and Pechaicat ¢ 


erica Wises se oe cdlewe's 


AOS a cic aneve ciate ecensione Fens ioe 


Service and recreation ...... 
Transportation and communication eevee 


HATMCESE oes c cc ee sets 6 ; 
eari WOrkers; 555 cos sls s.<s 
LOGS Ey 5 GEA Aids on eee 
IBHISHETINCT soso ees cs 6 ate.c es 


MINCESS cee esi ee es tec cet 
ROratuSMel | c.clecins sere dioe s-0 tes 


Labourers, n.e.s. . 
INOt stated’ <2... eietetslels 


German — 


(Base proportion) ........ 


MANAG CTIAl). sc cele s6 6 pe 6x0 
Professional and technical 
lerical Sos cesseeoasees 
Bele Sirtsrcsielevecetetcnevelors) c: siele-6 


Service and recreation ..... 


eer eies Ee oe 
ic IOS aie als 
Pes ewes tase 
et oats aoe 
SETS Oe 
ARO ROOK 
Pelee she ers 
RNles eeers p.c 


eeerereeer eevee 


eoeoveeves 


ee eeove eevee 
ose veece eevee 
ooeeoeeee e 
coves . 
oe eee oe ° 
eoeeeeee 


rene rere o te Dace 


eeoeceeeeoeeeoes 
re 
eeoeeereeeesoces 
eoeeoerosee vere 


eoovoeeeoeeeoee 


Transportation and communication ...... 


HSARIVICT Si sisisisctetere sieiele «6. 6. 
Bari WOrkersi ease 666 o6 


HBOS PELS) level ctsieters: s)c% ace ss. 


BMS ELMNEI sl sictetee cs 0.4.5 60 © 


INIGSTOCLS 15 ge ev oNensistevene oc secs e's 


STAItSMENO Ls cueistr es ore clece.¢ 
MaAbOUrers, N.CsSe «sce cee 
INGteStAated'. ciacts cic + cicre.e 


eececeereoeee eee 
eeeoeeeeree eee e 
eoeeeoe eee ee 
eooeceevoeeee eee? 
eoeeceeeoeeeoeee 
eoooeeveee eee oe 
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Table 5.11 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and Native Pre-war Post-war 
occupational group born immigrants | immigrants 


Netherlands — 
(Base proportion)... 0. ces cieeie « DeCe Gia) (0. 2) (1.0) 
Matta Serva: .j.terciesicneieiels er-Peteiereienedekenchoncions 91 1 62 
Professional and technical ........eee. 86 76 85 
Clerical. ictchelecete sols seks aioe ststars te atcvens 85 47 66 
Sales) .ciecw.s PES sos ssiccorsysecheledouerskskehsconsuc ote 96 70 7Al 
Service and: recreation: ..<ictee +e cis cece sels 93 88 101 
Transportation and communication ...... 110 65 7 
IGarIMerSivateseoelbeeus calcu AG ee OER ERO Orolo & 184 406 128 
atime WOLKELS teres «ete sl cleleiollede ele alle leerehelohels 189 165 DHFS} 
ILOERIS congo onmoDOmOo0 > u Fucio Oi ONO OG 66 29 19 
MI Kegel Gauoacwoduconme uo Oo OC edt OUS ike 142 12 6 
Miners: 23... ~ «ee eee ta eveisheda eke EOI GNA OOS 64 47 oy 
GSraftsment ete cto o clelele thele ecole eevee  siecele 86 82 125 
WADOURETS, | Na CrSie) ciciekeielesscehete ene chenoienononerete 97 65 116 
INOtES tated. 5 Waichers nic: cers csucletener eis cierenehetetene 82 94 80 
Scandinavian — 
(Base: proportion) ys class olers etene ees DICs (Gla&))) (0.5) (0.3) 
Manacerralicn siete clcrelsreielclelehelsnol here ieieiensnons 88 116 100 
Professional and technical’... ..6.... 98 43 100 
Glerical Myce ctetlcctereienenens S60 ben daUpO GeO 99 33 63 
SAVES reais eucverte CRO: or HORE slere Geicehevene 103 53 70 
Service and recreationy.n) aches eee seis sete 88 96 96 
Transportation and communication ...... 108 57 59 
FL ALMEL Sh iil toile caters cexctoletelisvehetetorete tee cle ctetone 184 402 33 
Farm workers... . ce. ¢. Pekeiclsie celoicneretens 150 114 159 
IWOGPersS: si. 06) ket 6600.5 BO 0.6 GEOG U0 OOO oI 90 170 100 
PAISherme ny iconerers oc ole oer ev eitele tere steliheReioieter 114 353 89 
Miners giocsics o: stevokerchaveie aronevetelebeks ss Tonetcledeioue 120 133 133 
CraftSMen’ . ccgare ese es @ s ebededsrerers treveistore.s 80 98 144 
Wabourers; N.ecSis cscs c's sletetele ie Oo erate custe 80 76 104 
Not stated ....... AMO OO OO BO OCOL OO Ue iss 39 56 
Hungarian — : 
(Base: propostion)®..... 0 «steerer De Ce (0.2) (0. 2) (Oz5) 
Manageriale octet ccc:ciscele oldktieishekexdtusicuexeres 65 89 59 
Professional and technical ............. 83 So, LL 
Clerical y, ciicretets sie'e <loterele apace Siero ctelelekerelers 7 32 61 
Salese wk < sje chette HOI HOES © OEP EO OO DOOD 6 96 42 46 
Service; and recreation wre srete cis ee euelere iene 83 105 143 
Transportation and communication ...... 91 sSly/ 43 
Farmer Se glee hele c0e ates) a 0 SlePobecehe om cuexeuerens 196 326 26 
Fratm’ Workers Sty & 2s, <, oc sree ohenetots & Sle ecoreierens 274 210 150 
GOP OTS Pepe cleats. vis. 6 Ie iehsiie Melecerclcheeuehoxenouehe 39 26 39 
Bishermen a..aeues 6 se ee ee Makes were Mic creversie 9 10 il 
Miners 0. covers seteteveiebchexehd-ofonates o wieuetecolereret ene 83 147 180 
Graffisment: \... ster. ailse os MEM ale arateronstetenets 91 126 143 
ISADOULELS tlneaSe seas or abe. eteene eee ovate , 74 126 161 
Notes tated) sieht ie) ye or ebewovohenayoucte Noisiele. 6 ede 78 53 67 
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Table 5.11 - Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 
Ethnic origin and Native Pre-war Post-war 
| occupational group born immigrants | immigrants 
Other central European — 
MBase proportion) Ao Sh ks ose ase sec PC (0.5) (0.3) (0. 3) 
Managerial vs cieretelele sis aicis eo otedd. ss 5 90 106 110 
Professional and technical ............. 94 38 119 
ReleniCall era cielackeh nie leris.c chica 6 ce dice cee 123 34 90 
SASS) voeihc sts Se Le See 106 44 77 
Bervicesand recreation |). «sree ccces ccc. 83 116 122 
_ Transportation and communication ...... 89 41 32 
—LSNEYRTNSIASIIG SS GIG S Sy GRIER eek Se cca ee a aioe 179 294 16 
BPELATIN WOLKELS ..i0ta5 cleo ce. s ciersic o 6s ce bce PNG} 162 52 
LOSS SS GG. Aas Bink Gat Ieee ay Sot 47 59 39 
MESESHETMEN Foc ccctshisle since scaw ccs ete cece 26 25 3 
BN IDEES aa rcrsverer cote eaci cles sere inte 6.6 ede ces 98 206 148 
SEARESMEN Ros chetibl stacks ¢ store ce «6 sce 516 79 122 152 
READOUTETS 7) 11. C.S.i's). esc oe s acoso 0 0. HONOA 72 131 84 
INGHStATCC Ea cievebststels bis dite ccu tes sc o4 ce tek 75 84 SY, 
Polish — 
Mas euproportionydns< cts s+ seins cs 6 PeGe (1.0) (0.4) (0.6) 
Mama Petia lier. cpteut sree ters osstsietens seialele’ ele 88 130 74 
Professional and technical ............. 91 36 80 
MMRCNCEIGAL vo ieois cicksle sie esas wie uisieie so 5 Oo cce.c's 120 32 44 
~ «SSISSr colablogdie Saisos Bote Bee eee 102 54 43 
Wmoervice and recreation .....0ccccccccece 88 111 121 
| Transportation and communication ...... 96 43 31 
MEBLTATINOES a sere si cfels es eiais) os ieie.éo.e'0 b.0 susiens 138 241 34 
ATTEN OLICEDS np mrete. ose ste os sirare fe 's\ a6 816.8 ©. 6: 161 120 75 
LOGS Oeledion 6 dopo ue bee cena 60 52 61 
PIGINSTETEYy BSS S GORA I OG acer iors eae 18 14 3} 
Ne ec 5 aPPTEES foi olny t,> oo :506%S fo > 6.0 S00, 96 0 124 139 303 
CASTS a Giana ae an a 94 127 169 
MOM DTS 01), O.S.0 5 ss favs slats se ov hee oon 88 130 175 
BEN OLESCOCECIE, (010 clicfs, cle tito 6.6 0 \e¥eyeies. o 0.5 00.006 81 161 128 
Russian — 
WmecBase proportion) ........e.es0..65 PC (0.5) (0.2) (0.1) 
MOD ACCTIAN, 3.2175 i visip os a 0 ohefets o9 6.4 «0.60.0 135 220 75 
Professional and technical ............: 96 53 138 
MEER SCANS. eee - . 05 ss ofetats 6s cece c 93 33 75 
ee iets stoi d bine wintem So cence 8 120 87 50 
Mepetvice and recreation ¢........sssseee5 74 87 138 
| Transportation and communication ...... 87 40 38 
(OY RS RR i gS Sa IR er ae 174 267 25 
HIALMEWOLKETS mustcds sc.c(e cic eis ofoieie's.e.c.06 a6 * & 185 113 US 
| Loggers ee eer ereecereeereereeoseereee ses one 91 53 25 
MES SLINOM E56) tets.s si0:5 44's. 6, ataie. oe 6 ele eee 66 13 13 2 
ES os an 6) 5 PtP 6:s) «4.5.6 © afegs cole 's 040.9100 83 183 138 
o CHATSSIEY Geiss. 6S Saronione ob ee ae 76 87 125 
MEELAPOULETS 10, CuSenis o ais 0s cis, shale wielejee oe voce 93 87 125 
0) SRC RRS SS se ee eee 63 173 50 
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Table 5.11 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and Native Pre-war Post-war 
occupational group born immigrants | immigrants 


Ukrainian — 


(Base proportion) .......eeeeeee eee DG (2.1) (0. 5) (0.3) 
Managerial. sc. secs soe cieeltie ORO 73 76 47 
Professional and technical ............ LE 22 65 
Clerical Maes ciec sas Ga Sree ev ereretels. ee) e sie olen 107 22 44 
Sale sere cers eletersis cic erele el sets tere: 6 sia steterers 89 Si a2 
Service and recreation .....cc-ccences ; 92 118 147 
Transportation and communication ...... 99 39 38 
OALMELS yrs eiere ete es oie fos Glee eve levers eiesouene 204 404 32 
ALMEWOLKELS este cicis © 018 ele ieis eons aiave leer ene 228 184 59 
WBOS LETS) se eie ei ecene too 8 e0is 8 oue,e eels wielene ere 38 31 38 
PuISWerme nis ss «a aetse ee» oe eiene)e oie oa eleleraie 13 10 1 
MINTS: aie is sie ete soles sisueut eer ai etele one te 113 114 218 
Graftsmety bs 2cisic + aie ee ce el eonese1< a a ienene ate 86 106 176 
WabourerS,y th CvS. «sien sets se eve a selec elon 85 141 218 
INOtrstatedis<:cics + ose stele ss cielelerers slateiers ux 64 143 100 


Other eastern European — 


(Base proportion) ........-..s. see ee Doce (0. 1) (0.1) (0. 4) 
Managerial ......... HORE RP ORO ORG Cas 157 160 53 
Professional and technical ........06- 129 60 139 
Cleriicalica.%% ster Ele lo ole wrerenerereie eve tee aie 143 40 iba kil 
Sates cia ca eres vo fone st0.te hee >. enebone fo tele ere verte tee 114 60 39 
Service and recreation)... ..+.«. sess ee val 100 117 
Transportation and communication ...... 71 40 28 
Warmers) ste toners p predate: ereeiere te siete sire tererers 71 180 25 
Farm! WOLkerst cist. siecle eiclel eters Eek tar eleree ce 100 100 50 
IOP LETS er eneisls sie crane toravorcl el olene rete elensiererele S77, 80 67 
EST SHEPMEN « eieleleions feteleley ele ohelenane state erelene rel 43 60 25 
MINTS ite sic helolopere terse ecerelele eveteterstereretekenerets 129 200 144 
CraftSmeEniiss ciessiets aieicce © e ohotedeteretetsreere oiere 86 140 153 
Wabourers, NverSers & ooo eloteerenenciere enenete citer al 120 97 
INO State diirerc eter cleletete oreter erates telareretelatens 114 60 44 
Italian — é 

(Base proportion) < ss: uss 5's sete aes (0.7) (0. 2) (1.9) 
Maracerial ei. i.1.eicelclolenelolelenetetel crete terres 134 185 27 
Professional and technical ........+e0- 87 35 11 
Clerical’. a... crac sss c'a cere rete oder ecereloteahenere 140 35 21 
DALES IA yee clots tater ce sie nls a steterene siete lefelefaterete 136 70 28 
Service and recreation .....cccecccsecs en 115 106 
Transportation and communication ...... 120 70 40 
FV ArMeEr sree otetelere tole ole ieee erosstete ete /elelelotels 17 45 2 
Patin wWOrkersita c's seis pies erenetets to eleletotetenate 2 45 49 
IOS CCS Hineletersieisis ee sleet elerers  eeleleteleretets Dif. 25 40 
PHISH SLMEN Ps atersie ies il cteie eletepets toler eicietercretete 16 15 de 
IMitzrs Ir. t fel oteteraleiete cleo clelete feleneteteteacteete toteke 89 235 124 
Craftsmen ..... a talons neice tetera letele tetotetetototets 114 160 207 | 
IWADOUTETS Ne CaS ra fotcloteloletetelersie sieteletenerstene 99 175 410 4 
INOtrStatedit rect cc letetero ctsteleletetehctsietelel ato tare 70 60 108 
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Table 5.11 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
| Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Meier 


| Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and Native Pre-war Post-war 
occupational group born immigrants | immigrants 
Jewish — 


mecase proportion) |... . 65.0.6 ccc es Dele (0.5) (0.3) (0. 2) 


Meaeageriala <3 felebs « +.0i6.4 «0: olsla fe. s-o 86 are.0,» 370 500 320 
_ Professional and technical ............ 178 81 120 


Re HIGAL We. Si iaRes w RTSLS, occiwlc ates bead cans 148 54 90 
SSS ApS aeSGeco-d LNG AACE eee ea 263 219 170 


Service and recreation ........scccccccs 22 31 55 
_ Transportation and communication ...... 42 31 40 
EE GAS 2" Oe ee 4 4 2 
BUAIIMEWOLKErs cate. haike 6s ote sec knee 4 1 2 

BOR SOTSiareieiele ois tte ctelsiel s,s gksictells siale siglo 's ois 2 — _ 

BESITCTINCT Ub cs cihle ofe's 6014 eis abBave ses s0.c 2 1 - 

NNETAS. squat sue arephy «cacaueae Werke Rie 75 ee 2 4 1 

ES oa tLSMOTi safe laters. hers ele. div widiaw oe 0 divveid.s 28 85 115 

BRAD OUTELS stl Cu Se Pec| sc 6. ¢ cic. chet lcsovs ©. 4 oiece ce 17 LS 35 


RMNECECCG ey te Atte s.2 sc Sie oe vide os'e eb sins 113 181 60 


dther European — 
Manse Proportion)). Liiisic si. se. b¥ 02s s Po (0.4) (0.2) (1.0) 


PBADAGETIALY OFS eM ils wines ties ale wad biete gs 125 205 57 
Professional and technical ............ 103 33 43 
Berle all rarcs icra t creteiob satel deie, cubcencreee ice bk. 144 33 40 
Bale smetrete ecte eet oes ee ee Leta oe iehss 128 57 33 


Wwservice and recreation ......6.ccccee0- 94 148 215 
| Transportation and communication ...... 97 38 34 
TAGE SR ice AI A i 83 143 11 
BRALMMWOLICCL Siar. \ ei ois fo tele aie) Sole) oie Give ea: sieve 86 81 93 
REO LOLS eterna ote Cres «ots eis 05sec Gaatede's « 42 52 89 
MERE TIRE to's bg SB e cn eere oe tere «ob et 86 181 14 


UGSRS 5356 ORG GE bids Ge Toe ee 108 329 186 
POE ESIN CHM... cecentc Rt oteteieere «. ohoteeiavele we eke 5 80 119 153 
MADOULEIS, MC. Stic er eles otitis «cle ste a ste 75 129 188 
MEEOIESLALCOULS. crancrane che cteye Cie oie sis Ge amete: ous 97 67 63 


Asiatic — 
IEBASE PFOPOFtion), o.. « siecre a0 o-0eeesics PoCe (0.3) (0.2) (0.3) 


Brana Perial serie siete tere e.o crits ecain’ sushoteve 176 375 162 
Professional and technical .......... 129 25 131 
| ABET Se Ha ant ge 144 19 46 
TID, setae ta ag cha cs BR, orl Nida a a 124 50 81 


lmpervice and recreation ...06c.secceeees 85 262 308 
| Transportation and communication ...... 65 19 31 
ISS Oe ee oe cee i reece eee ces 26 US 8 
PEEITURWOLKErSip ota ys eesti. he. < Hsia «Gieonee 82 144 58 


YS OCLS Bees oa atone te 6. clcks. c.0.6 ete 6.56.6 6 38 38 15 
Re cai lasidise sige upto 347 225 12 
SE Li Si Oe amare BSE Wis xs 20 12 23 
|. on SnNKel ae, Sete GBS Rie HAS RIS OR ee 82 50 54 
MONTETS, T1650. 9o foe e cess ccc bewns 59 69 92 
stated), Wik A mete), keiths, ais soe 0 ode 70 69 62 
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Table 5.11 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, by Selected Ethnic Origins and Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Ethnic origin and i Pre-war Post-war 
occupational group immigrants | immigrants 


Other and not stated — 


(Base proportion) ....eeeseereeeees 


Managerial ......cccesvecsccseccocens 
Professional and technical ............ 
GNerical iets ra shencete.c oes (ue ore etotonel le ote) ene oie 
Sale Sits cic elec) ocstorete os! 6 eve te wi etelere eneielntenelete 
Service and recreation ......ceeevevees 
Transportation and communication 
ATINELS) aietel se) cle siete ous ale ele ote esl elo elolwlore te 
WrarmewOrkers: «tesco 6 «6.0 wie ee ors wie) e celles 
TEOPPELS 6 osc cess ole ees viele oe os were 
FOSHEPME Ne o's-0 clin orev 601i 61 © Sie) seis) eile Laue toner 
IMINEES) ccicls e016 e100! 6 © @ © wis 6 6 otele 0 le)8 viele erere 
GETALESMEN Ile. cc here sree ©. sickellelehetelis!e0) elle ols tere 
Labourers, ni@.S.. cose wc csc eves es sens 
INOteS tated) sce ccstevete c 6.si « si oi etelete « eiel er olelelte 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A26 and B18. 


immigrant groups had their highest relative concentration in farmers, and 
the native-born populations in farmers or farm workers. For post-war immi- 
grants, two of these origin groups, i.e., Netherlands and Scandinavian, 
were also concentrated in farmers and farm workers, but the remaining 
groups were concentrated in mining, craftsmen and related occupations. 
In addition to miners, immigrants of Russian ethnic origin had equally high 
relative concentrations in professional, service and recreational occupa- 
tions. These particular origin groups show most distinctly the effects of 
the major shift from an agricultural to a more industrialized economy. 
Those who arrived as immigrants prior to World War II were disproportion- 
ately represented in farming occupations, as were their native-born off- 
spring. The entry of post-war immigrants into the experienced labour force, 
with the exception of those of Scandinavian and Netherlands origins, re- 
flected the drastic changes in manpower needs during the post-war period. 


The Jewish population in Canada is essentially unique with respect 
to its occupational distribution. For both the pre-war immigrant and native 
born, the Jewish origin population had the highest degree of occupational, 
concentration of any ethnic origin group due to their dis proportionately 
greater numbers in managerial, sales and professional occupations. This 
particular group, more so than any of the others, raises some rather interest- 
ing questions about the usefulness of a particular concept of assimilation 
which became popular during the early 1900s when large-scale immigration 
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of relatively uneducated and unskilled populations was still occurring. 
Most groups of arriving immigrants were introduced into the economic 
system at the same point, i.e., the bottom of the socio-economic ladder. 
However, in the post-World-War-II period, the contrast between highly urban 
industrialized areas and economically underdeveloped countries has become 
very great and is reflected in the contrasting characteristics of arriving 
immigrants. Immigration policy has, in fact, tried to avoid many of the 
problems associated with the admission of large numbers of unskilled and 
cheap labour by screening potential immigrants on the basis of their educa- 
tional attainment and occupational skills. The resulting changes in the 
character of recent immigration tend to negate the utility of the traditional 
convergence model of assimilation. Certainly, no other group challenges 
the validity of the model as much as the Jewish immigrants, while simul- 
taneously proving its value as a heuristic device. Within the meaning of 
the convergence model, none of the Jewish origin groups are assimilated 
elative to their occupational characteristics. However, the index of relative 
concentration does give some indication of the extent and nature of their 
mtegration into the economic structure. It is quite obvious that they have 
adapted very successfully to an urbanizing society. Perhaps it is less 
mportant to the efficient functioning of a social and economic system to 
lave assimilation than it is to achieve a high degree of economic integra- 
jon of all ethnic and cultural groups. However, a similar degree of con- 
‘entration in low-status occupations by any ethnic group is not generally 
egarded as a sign of successful adjustment. 


The two remaining origin groups comprising other Europeans and 
\siatics present a mixed picture as a result of their combinations of some- 
vhat diverse origin groups. However, post-war immigrants of both groups 
xhibit relatively high concentrations in the service and recreational 
BP cticns, For pre-war immigrants of other European origins, their 
ighest relative concentration was in mining while for Asiatics it was in 


jana gerial occupations. 


| Ethnic Origin Variations by Period of Post-war Immigration — The 
endency for occupational distributions of various ethnic origin groups to 
pproach distributions based on their proportionate share of the total 
urrent experienced labour force with increasing length of residence is 
lore evident in Table 5.12 than it was in Table 5.10. Eleven ethnic groups, 
e., British Isles, French, German, Scandinavian, Hungarian, other central 
uropean, Russian, Ukrainian, other eastern European, Italian and other 
uropeans, either showed consistent decreases in mean deviations as 
mngth of residence increased or the most recent immigrants exhibited the 
ighest mean deviations even though the mean deviations for immediate 
ost-war immigrants tended to exceed those for immigrants who had arrived 


| 
| 
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during 1951-55. The remaining four origin groups—Netherlands, Polish, 
Jewish and Asiatics—tended to have higher mean deviations for either or 
both of the earlier immigrant groups relative to the most recent immigrants. 
The degree of occupational concentration exhibited by those of Jewish 
origin actually increased as length of residence increased. 


Table 5.12 — Mean Deviations® of Indices of Relative Concentration of 
Post-war Immigrants by Period of Immigration and Selected 


Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 


1946 -50 1951-55 


Ethnic origin 


British Isles ......cccccccerevccecers 53.4 42.2 

BirencChi. cicteteties ells foliviclielle eile) ele! oie shelsieiere elelere 43.9 
Germatincisisse cicle © cvelsie siecle» slerslelelers efels (elore 52.1 
Netherlands ......ccececceccsrscvevecs 54.4 
Scandinavian <6 200s ccecccsercceenens 43.4 
Hungarian .....cecccsccsesceccccccce 61.7 
Other central European .......ceeerees 47.3 
Polishigs stele ctersi ole silo oiels loko] sgelehens aayorelerels 55.9 
RUS SLA tarde sist liskekskeleieks ehehens sl sldisyshenstene ses 50.0 
LOM aekreyet ye ou OOOO oe spensveneteys etsinre sleleie 90.6 
Other eastern European...... aoledeLexeneners 67.8 
Ttaliarnig ave steels ciel, slererelere sloiseksioss elekeselecons 88.2 
JEWISH Sie core, 6 oicie' «is 0.010) oe se leels.e) ole ofeiniebele 64.2 
Other European .....cccccccsssercs ciate 72.6 
INSTALIC cic ic 0 0 ous erele: sieve offs olele ol she encledelouere 62.3 
Other and not stated .....c.ccccscoees 74.0 


. Based on distributions of indices of relative concentration given in Table 5.13. 

As may be seen in Table 5.13, in each of these four ‘‘deviant’’ ethnic 
origin groups there was an exceptionally high relative concentration in 
certain occupations for those who had arrived in Canada during the earlier 
periods. Post-war immigrants of Netherlands origin who.had arrived during 
1946-50 were disproportionately concentrated in farm workers (340) and 
farmers (265), those of Polish origins in mining and related occupations 
(372), Jewish in managerial occupations (388), and Asiatics in service and 
recreation (275) and managerial (250). The only other origin group which 
exhibited as high an index among the immediate post-war immigrants was. 
the Italian. However, its index of 344 for labourers was exceeded to an 
even greater degree by indices of 398 and 436 for labourers who had arrived 
in Canada during the 1951-55 and 1956-61 periods, respectively, so that 
the trend in mean deviations was not affected by the unusually high relative 
concentration of labourers among the earliest immigrants as was the case 
for the four deviant origin groups. | 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post-war Immigrants by 
Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 


British Isles — 


1946 -50 1951-55 1956 -61 


(Baser proportion) in ais. seen e's. 5 oe DeCe (0.84) (1.07) (1.38) 
Manegeriall 2. ic c''s sete $s fe teneral afore lel e ohelteiers 120 110 73 
Professional and technical ............. 130 179 212 
TERI SA Ey, revere 4 tote tosreitete te esas lalevaree wile tellers “s 145 118 187 
REL Ss Fe Wahe Ge hele rolla ello toiro:iaa'te tel terete “ata daleieete “ello fo 139 118 112 
Service*and recréation 0.5. .0csce sees 120 97 98 
Transportation and communication ...... 60 154 51 
EIEIO TS) We tate tore teres fos tole toile re taset ae Swe pre*etelete.« 12 99 4 
arm workers 5.015 </e aicteretere GreroNehaie hatte tevels te 36 21 37 
BOR PET SMe hata heeeP eee eta tets toereneterebore iaicle Aivete taste 'e % 13 8 9 
HATS HG PINE 10) Weve Neto ror ahele: ate 'a76 10)'W emehelferiee te 0:fs fave tals 11 4 4 
MINTS EP eehere ketaleretatele tatete\eve siete! ates siete velieve tet te 28 36 76 
MSHALESING 118 wavel sVeheravelel cionsWavelacet etic: were: 5) wotielere % 88 99 85 
HPADOUTETS ple CTS fevelelerstelic eabe-sierare Rnotelietete ts 48 41 45 
INOCES LACE, & toveteNe tote) o\cl's aketeslish oh orev'ele i efeletere's 189 7 64 
French — 

MISASE PLOPOLELONl) Pele josie care ssrelvie. 6 se? Dace (0. 04) (0.11) (0.11) 
EPA ELL el Lael srevchel.ol ober evel oi'sl of er'e) 6) obs! oc @ br ofellpleve 150 100 73 
Professional and technical...... Pees Broken 75 145 191 
MOPS E Call Py ey el alc chal oh oiled sinh si.eiie' 4. ole: ahelsiie; oretevete!’s é 100 91 109 
SMES Sabot cher cf slel eat} o) erat ict ouolov sl etsy elisa; siiczereleve i'eite 125 91 91 
DErvVICE TANG ereCreatlON: 100 cic sisie. sce cece ss 100 100 145 
Transportation and communication ...... 50 45 36 
PORNO Sot ond 5 DO OCT OO Or 25 27 9 
earmneWOLKELS) 5 s\0 00.0, 6 «shore eo) sieele'e. Ae 50 45 64 
POLS Wate glcol eras) ores eh ele) of ot ote Shales 6, 065 sr ets 5 100 100 64 
HU SEe tM fl wy ae tare) dite pi eo aera oa) 0: «. 0) a stare os 50 9 9 
IVEIINE TG ap sel cialis e206! 6) al a: ers) 0) 6) AAS Rh aries 9/4s'8: ala elarwls 50 100 64 
raESMIECH Rayos isl o eis o- sere soo! ls. 0! eolene/als 75 136 109 
MEADOUTETS pts Seiw ond coiecsl 616 or tie eretelpefatetetele 100 54 54 
INVOKE SHBEN Ys PUB a i er A oe 75 91 127 
German — 

ieeace proportion) ), . beds veers ons oe DEC, (0.18) (0.91) (0.67) 
Manarertallc temticercine ss ott G76 a0 oi0 oerelecets 72 74 39 
Professional and technical ........eee0- UP 81 102 
REM RiC Al wre, cite a ars cece'e! 5: sie tere) 6.4.8) vl vle eheletefere Wo 80 85 
Svc SMetee sich steie efercial ele stele tee e001) aisi-e’otele'ets 61 60 55 
Service and recreation ......-cccsscccee 167 120 140 
Transportation and communication ...... 39 42 30 
Te i cs 5 che x mon ies shat set a's 89 32 12 
EIATIIBWOLKELS MEM ais eich a6 oa ieieie.ee\sieve'eletetele 156 84 82 
I igi aisis an'syc 6.0 Fo 9 86 00 ale’ a' ses 28 42 27 
Re ey cas in a's ov eb Heres ss 6 5 3 
iN EVTESEER SRewetcychicac PSIG GROOMER MERC CI a 83 144 154 
CRATES Blanc OO Clo EICIORO CIRO) HORONORE SOI 139 169 179 
MBDOULCLSMINKCTS oie oe, oc else olc.e seve eel stele 111 103 113 
ING CES UACECE. cite sialoicls casa o's o15 sustele. se ole sles 228 ; 41 51 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post-war Immigrants by 


Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 


Netherlands — 

(Base proportion) .....eceseeeseves Pre 
Manageriallvocrdcierc oe © cis clelercielele ntiaig i 
Professional and technical...... Ricicte eiels 
(CHES SHEEN 36506 OSE OOO ODDO OUI OOOO Sc 
Sale Sm ncvecis sueke ee scercssis 6 BS DDC PR OO COIS 
Service and recreation)... rele sielsie «oko ee 
Transportation and communication Soc 
EGaTMETS ates creel sensi ece a eve evahenelerelsiecenenelonenene 
Warin wOrkenrs mets) s.cietele) s of lskstonerene cl stelotele see 
Moggers’... ARGO OUD ODUUOOO0600 00006 
FISHERMEN eiekensteiere ele) e)eiere elelelciels sielenekcnerens 
MEITICT-Suecreierei oreo e ererece eG OW winleuetecers 
GraftSMenN! Vice sicle eiereiele BiO.0 DOE OO COGS 
Labourers, n.@.S. weceeee 5 OOMOOM NOOO UE 
INGtES CALCU rere esis cols 0) ele) elelahers rer eloieiielels 
Scandinavian — 

(Base proportion) .....ceeeeeereesee Pec 
Managerial ......... B cleo CWakeher ole) obereuclens 
Professional and technical ............ 


Wlericalin. - tethec sie 
SELEY “Gusdintios Sbacmon boo 
Service and recreation ....6seccsccccces 
Transportation and communication ...... 
ANN CT. Site cire elles) oiecleliele ol elicieuer sie! eielerere 
Parmaworkersite... «eel 


eoeceeoeeereoe eee oe 


WOE SERS ie ieds olelelele Svatelielletiove (ele evesoveheroisielelelere 
BH SHErME N15 sieleeieve olelsieleleleheletsteretele shelevete 
WCE Bogan gobonnocddaoo ome encod dou 

GraftSme mime .tetersleresieislets «ciel oteloke teledese S 
Vabourers, niess.) 2... MNS aie e616. 6 exepene, ee 
INOtEStated! yuettetec cle oe eicherererele) clevcroneuetens 
Hungarian — 

(Base proportion) .....2s.cecece eee Pee 
Marra genta liom cc's cicios etete stelaletotereicienoton 


Professional and technical...... 
Clerical 
Sales... 
Service and recreation ........ 
Transportation and communication 
Farmersynr. «tle 
Farm workers 
IWOPICCLS mete eilctete: sie sieleie, evelelats 
EASHETMEN tel sere 31s) 
MANETS orele cli oteictshersle sisielatetene 
CraftSme ne deme ers c clerevene jodomodD oeat 
Labourers, n.e.S. ... 
Not stated . 


eoceceeee 


eer eeeoeoeore ee eee eeoere eee e eee ee 


eeoeeoeeeeee eo eoeoeee ese er oee ee @ 


eeesveeeee 
eoeeee 
eoeeeoe 


eoeeeeceeoe ee oeeee 


eooeoeeeeeoe se eoeee eee oo se ee 


eecoeeeeeeoee 
eoeooeeeeeoeoeer eee eee 
eeovcevee ee ee 
eeoveoeevee 


eoeeereeee 
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1946-50 1951-55 1956-61 


(0. 20) (0.54) (0.26) 
65 70 42 
55 80 119 
55 63 81 
70 70 73 
85 96 123 
85 76 46 

265 122 31 
340 26 246 
25 18 12 
5 7 4 
55 50 54 
100 137 119 
110 126 100 
40 35 200 
(0. 04) (0. 10) (0.13) 
125 130 69 
75 120 92 
50 70 62 
75 80 69 
75 90 115 
75 70 46 
75 40 23 
125 100 215 
125 100 92 
175 140 23 
150 120 138 
100 150 146 
100 90 115 
75 60 46 

(0.05) (0.08) (0.33) 
120 113 36 
120 113 115 
80 62 58 
60 75 36 
120 125 152 
40 50 42 
80 50 9 
160 150 152 
20 50 39 
_ Ls, 3 
80 138 206 
120 138 145 
80 112 187 
60 62 70 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post-war Immigrants by 
Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 1946 - 50 1951-55 1956 -61 


Other central European — 


. 


| 
. 
l 


| (Base proportion) Ue...) 1G. 2). S. Puce (0.06) (0.17) (0. 08) 
| Managerial ..... sie) Siopel ¥lelacepets 0) 6) vcd e105; 3x6 200 106 50 
Professional and technical ............ 150 118 100 
CERIO Ocho SAE EA OREREEES cee ee em 8&3 94 88 
Seles aupseinGre 5 CRUE ines eee 100 76 62 
meervice and recreation ....sccccccsacce 100 112 162 
Transportation and communication ...... 33 41 25 
RUMEINECES. 5 'e 5/6 6 Gteke ise le asi s o-oo: « enshoritetele, sae 33 12 12 
HPATMUWOLPKETS Sees 6 << leids/ e ehete os a eretoters 83 35 62 
MOS EETS 16) Siac, 6 Site) § aie sive See shores 33 41 38 
MEPESISHELMEN. . . sche sicis b cis eee < Scion Gaeaceeee _ 6 - 
BETES So. tala o Nef here) oh bod ses ates e « aN scthe eke 133 153 150 
EST ARtSMEN |... < atretehe oid cho:a 6 dhene ehaka\-oiene (ers) sue 133 159 162 
ADOURELS s NACASO hel «5 isl o.e ¢ <Coteds.< ate areibers 83 76 100 
IOMESTATEC wie oJcletel elaine cisicle Mae bs se Selon 67 41 75 
Polish — 
| MSAaSeeproportion) Mis s'/aecletcs «ue psc. (0. 32) (0. 19) (0.11) 
“EY RCVERSS AEH SAGs, & Che ten 81 79 45 
Professional and technical ............ 53 105 100 
SSBC All 45) 41.'<) sl Mekoke olele: diel sci Pak issue ce ow de 38 53 45 
“2SS SSO GR, GORGOB ESOL conte eae 38 47 36 
fmeervice and recreation |... .veececscces 106 116 164 
_/ Transportation and communication ...... 31 37 18 
, TAG HS Bib in. Gaia clo CAE en eee 47 PAL 18 
MEECTOLKGTS Poo cds so Gide « «ale ceaias 69 63 109 
_ SEG) Shiono cd GOO Gap Coen A eee 66 74 18 
BESHerMeN! 5 Hele) scleveaee aves Maneketsn Oder 3 _ _ 
on BN cou does bites « « dasens 372 258 154 
ESS | 3 ee rhc ee era 172 168 145 
BPAWOURETS «1. CASE MS «6 ours, 6 eves « «sieve Shelo'ere 175 168 173 
NBL, SURG Re A Se 184 53 82 
tussian — 
_ (Base PLODPOLE1ON)) Meter cicte) vetsteretsl | sciee Deer (0. 03) (0.04) (0.01) 
Ba COLT al Lo Wie. oie) deve svelte: o: oreverenti 83% 67 75 100 
| Professional and technical .........00+ 100 150 200 
STN: DE Ue ee Oa 67 Us 100 
sa oes elcin Folate, «01s: efecad ae 33 50 100 
|pervice and recreation .....cecccccececs 133 125 200 
| Transportation and communication ...... 33 25 = 
Te te co diate, e a hspte. 666-6 3S 25 — 
GT NESS ee en 100 50 100 
ES, NE Ses SS a 33 25 = 
CR OTE Pe cic co) Sr che,  ccacdta.e ieee gd dcé,é _ = = 
oC Bac BS Aid SA ee 2 200 100 100 
oS Ey I Se ee ee a 133 100 200 
PPUTETS, 1266S) ao so siccccicocececcawas 133 125 100 
ETE So vis elie was wonne as 67 50 100 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post-war Immigrants by 
Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Ethnic origin and 1946-50 | 1951-55 | 1956-61 
occupational group 


Ukrainian — 


(Base proportion) ...eeeeeeer reeves DiS (0.20) (0.12) (0. 03) 
Managerial ......eeeesescececrsereeees 60 33 33 
Professional and technical .......+eee0. 75 50 67 
Clerical’’.%.. ..% BoM Pe cote creole sterereneners 45 42 33 
SASS ce incites sce ele crenetens Bossche cee. 85 2S 33 
Service and recreation terete . Matatehe stelle 135 150 167 
Transportation and communication Va velo 85 42 Shs 
FOArMeLsS ico cite ere oisionels ole levers Bern COO ae 35 25 33 
Farm workerS ...ccccccccccccveccccvces 55 50 100 
WOPRETS .o cca mec ess rcsevncwevrrrnes 35 50 - 
Fishermen ...eccccvcsccce a hhh er eet Crelious _ - - 
MANGES Fc eee ce ieee ons. @ 0 sielolexsisle sete slerevens 220 DAT. 167 
GraftSmen  < occ ce sc 0s 201 e sehereis cies eels ene 175 175 133 
Labourers, n.€.S. .ecccecececceeveceres 195 233 200 
Nottstated’. cc ces cictcls sie sreistecieele eles eiere 55 58 533 


Other eastern European — 


(Base proportion) .....eeeeeeeee eee Dec (0.20) (0. 14) (0.02) 
Managerial .......cccccccscccereres aire 60 43 50 
Professional and technical: Saisteie selene 145 129 200 
Pikcheal 8. oki oc Pe eee 105 114 150 
SaleS cic ce ee ieitta cua aleraue Sieleker ence eoverenevelons 40 43 50 
Service and recreation ......eeeeeeeeves 105 121) 200 
Transportation and communication .....- 30 29 50 
EV ALMVELS 65 sole Gre wiecierersre cls ecko eo ensile ¢ 1e@lle sre 30 14 — 
Farm workers iscccccccccneesecccerns 55 43 50 
| Bey =4=k = eI CII OIG OU. OID OIOIDIDK ICES 80 yet 50 
Pishermen? 2 cc cies oo oe oe sisi e ele evele erecarele 20 29 - 
Miners” 2 oo Soc Sie core oe 0 eles one, cence sisi oretee 150 129 200 
Craftsmen” scree «oe siee ctale cs sieisle cis ents 150 150 150 
WabourerS, N.CiSel. occ ce secs ca clecieces a's 95 100 150 
INOtastateds tactic eo sete © aisle scene e ene anole 45 36 50 
Italian — ; 

(Base proportion) .....eeeeeeeveeee Dee (0. 18) (0.85) (0.90) 
Managerial .....cccccssccccvcccvvccess 61 36 11 
Professional and technical .......eeeee 7 piel 11 
Clerical Geis osc cic erevele svete) cre sever eneraiere 33 26 16 
Sales bs Se ccs cth a ole © reels sisi sie elerels, sieiele 39 32 23 
Service and recreation ....eceeceecevecs 78 99 118 
Transportation and communication ...... 61 52 26 
Farmers’ © clc «cleclc co sees ot es voles oSrprerare it D2 L 
Farm workerS Gi...sccccssmss ce csee vere al 39 36 62 
LOggerS ..ccccccccccescscscerccrscess 22, 44 40 
Fishermen: » ec cic oh ee nie preieede ele host oie tscens = 4 1 
MINeGLS. cs ofcelehels oie oe) ere ee Rieter s ool ee lere(eitrs 189 149 87 4 
Craftsmen ....ccccsveccsscccecascceess 200 209 207 
Jeabourers, neGsSel ec «ss + slo ele slo elise sies 344 398 436 4 
Notistated? ci ctiecs «cle c1s ois s wete ores ere etaiers » 67 80 142 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post- 


Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — continued 


1946 -50 LOS Teo 5 1956 -61 


(0.08) 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 


Jewish — 
MSASERPrOPOrtion)) fe sos sels ewe so SEDC: 
Managerial ...caoess SDE RORC MOTE CRI 


Professional and technical ............. 
ROLE Allee. coshstausPal ee taselals, shelesihas Seen ouin 
Roe Srevaile te aiclloalebaksroie) sia ei cllsl Scyh o o.6. esck. oe She 
Bervice and recreation .....0.6csccccccce 
| Transportation and communication ...... 
SEMEIIEES (5 d.o 6's 6 'cin s/s pt sions 9,5, 4.0 0 dosed 
MEAT WODKETS © tele cre tik's ce seecbeee eles 
BOM POLS Mi ieusls Sreaiele efel sive wreiesolsioustes ake oe 
BRIS BELMONE esse alate cele tisiaseis.g Nee 64 4's 6 6. cre 
BATES Me io's ie Mareintatne sieic s eigiore as obo Gate's 
BenahtSMens asi cysversuepedy id Sieve ovatiereredeive Act ES 
BPADOUTELS TLCS (silo. d isl F's) oe (646) 61 6.6 010 5.0.0 eae 
BIOMSEATCH Ps st tocte eters oa 6 ee O.ke es se ee wee 


ther European — 
BS ASe  PrOPOrtiOn)) lakiesksne s «0 tao. 0 ts. DeCe 
AMA ETI sess eres ebeie. otis siela ohelsic os Aisle a0 


Professional and technical ...........0¢. 
SO laa B id Sich OnaS ORR) ae 


| ALO Selina HigAiiths ae aries cote ae States 
| Service and recreation ..........e00- Eons 
_ Transportation and communication ...... 
HELLINCL StF oe cieiere nice ote ne Oe ce sic e's ters 


MER TIWODKETS vis 515% averse ie oft VS sic ele ‘elels bes 
SEES: dh eapoiode baoo OGeCr GC Oras 
MEESHETMEN | 41.1, Sade ese eas Brena che 
ae. 20s, 5605 GiTiy Gal KS )4 44 ese 08 « 
| ORS ESS SE eggs Si Gt? ASE 
MAOUTETS «11s OSs tthsie ce ecote esls Cais tekovets: a's 
BEORESEACOC ‘fares «| dhebehets; dois paue sce) Sesiieie sere:te-eveie 


Siatic — 


MSASCEDLODOMtON) save dese «e seee 6 DiC 


Brera enia les. dra cic cases’! suelesoiny oie, tiene 2.4, 5 0¥2 
Professional and technical ...........6. 
| USHICEITE AAA Abc h SEA ence 
| US Qk IRR 
eervice and recreation ......e0scccccece 
| Transportation and communication ...... 
Ts te eee ss <5 cae a8 ore > 8 2 
BRIORWOTKErs linet ate) oe tic Lhe Sidieielats alstetels 
CRESS SINEAD Gore c Old Sea ot ee eee 
SAGGING Yy RRB es BBG SSRI en 
MRE eae fo oke Gta Gree dee Wale stele a vee eee: 
TAG UB oe oe oh fas uatniese i x. gis. o00: s090:8 
MEEETCOTS: 00.6. ooo cscecascecece cece’ 
MEDIESTATCCn.ctstalete aciciele clevevsloeiots oaeelers ole 
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(0.06) 


(0.11) 


209 
US 
36 
91 

373 
36 

9 
45 
2 
9 
18 
45 
Us: 
64 


war Immigrants by 


(0. 06) 
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Table 5.13 — Indices of Relative Concentration of Post-war Immigrants by 
Period of Immigration and Selected Ethnic Origins for Major 
Occupational Groups, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


1946-50 1951-55 


Ethnic origin and 
occupational group 


Other and not stated — 


(Base proportion) ....eeeeeeeeeeees pecs (0.06) 
Managerial ......eeeeeereeceerrescees 67 
Professional and technical ........-eee% 267 
Glerical eis. codecs «0 sos ole erelele sieves sis « TS3 
Sales yecverieceens Pee Ln a elevelere s wiatetetsievese 50 
Service and recreation ....ccesereeseves 283 
Transportation and communication ...... 50 
Farmers) Goce es «csc eee © elecle cece eimeieeie.s — 

Farm workerS ..cccececccccceresscccce sie 
LOGZETS wc cecccr essere erreresrssereces if 
Fishermen ..cccscccscscsescvcceveseses _ 

MINETS | os cs oe cceleie le clei © eeisic 6 es ssicie cierele 33 
GraftSmenys cic ceerec les cores elelere se) ofeie) oie) oe 50 
Labourers, n.@.S. coccvecevrsceseerscses 50 


Not stated! occ cc woe ce csc sce ccesio see 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A26 and B18. 


Data in Table 5.13 also reveal the extent to which occupatione 
characteristics of certain ethnic groups tended to be consistent by perio 
of post-war immigration. For example, the British had their highest relativ 
concentrations in professional occupations for both the 1951-55 and 1956 
61 periods, while the 1946-50 immigrants showed the largest relative cor 
centrations in clerical occupations. The French showed consistently hig 
concentrations in professional occupations, while those of Jewish origit 
became increasingly concentrated in the managerial category of occupatior 
as length of residence increased, as was the case for post-war immigran 
combined relative to pre-war immigrants and native born. For the Jewis. 
the corresponding decline in relative concentration in professional occup 
tions with increasing length of residence suggests a shift into manageri 
occupations during the post-war period. The same shift may also be se! 


within the British Isles and French origin groups as well as in sever 


others, but not to the same extent as occurred for the Jewish. | 


It has already been shown that a major shift to non-agricultu! 
occupations occurred between pre-war and post-war periods. However, i 
several ethnic origin groups there were significant concentrations in ag: 
cultural occupations for several of the post-war immigration groups. T 
Germans had a relatively high concentration of farm workers among tho: 
who arrived during the immediate post-war period but, for those arriv}: 
after 1950, disproportionate numbers were found in craftsmen occupatior 
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rose of Netherlands origin had relatively high concentrations in farming 
‘cept for those immigrating during 1951-55 who exhibited disproportionate 
mbers of craftsmen. A high relative concentration in farming characterized 
ly those Scandinavians who arrived most recently, as earlier immigrants 
d higher concentrations in fishing, mining and craftsmen occupations. 
1ose of Hungarian origin with the longest periods of residence were 
ncentrated in farm workers while the most recent, including refugees from 
e 1957 revolt, were concentrated in mining and related occupations and 
pourers. 


| 

| It would appear that other ethnic groups who would have been found 
imarily in agricultural employment during the pre-war period moved into 
bs as miners, labourers and craftsmen, depending upon their educational 
walifications or skills background. Earlier immigrants of Polish, Russian, 
krainian, other eastern European, Italian and other European origins all 
id relatively high concentrations in mining occupations and labourers. 
Icreasing concentrations in service and recreational occupations appeared 
jong the most recent immigrants of all the eastern European origin groups 
; well as among most of the southern European origins with the exception 
the Italian. 


_ It seems quite clear that the utility of the index of relative concen- 
ition and mean deviation as a measure of variability about the base index 


(100 is rather limited. If all arriving immigrants of the same ethnic origin 
up tended to have the same occupational distribution from one year to 
° next, then changes in the mean deviation of indices of relative concen- 
ation would tend to reflect shifts in occupations made by immigrants during 
oir stay in Canada. One of the difficulties is that the occupational 
taracter of some groups of arriving immigrants has varied throughout the 
rst-war period, and changes in indices as well as their mean deviations 
lect changes in characteristics of arrivals as well as changes between 
ine of arrival and the census. Furthermore, important shifts in occupational 
‘ncentrations for certain ethnic groups can occur even while total variability 
i declining and occupational distributions are becoming less concentrated 
ed mote generally dispersed. Such a decline, rather than reflecting assimi- 
tion per se, may be an intermediate stage in a shifting of occupational 
‘ecialization for a specific ethnic origin group. In any event, changes in 
‘cupational distributions of ethnic origin groups appear to reflect more 
ian assimilation, e.g., changes in the economy, manpower needs, techno- 
gy, training programs or skills of successive waves of immigrants. 
tainly the patterns are sufficiently varied to suggest that the general 
incept of assimilationhas limited value for an analysis of the occupational 
Garacteristics of Canada’s immigrants. For some ethnic origins, such as 
te Italian, the data suggest that relatively unskilled workers are being 
letpationally assimilated; on the other hand, those of Jewish origin are 
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Table 5.14 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Native-born ani 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Populations 15 Years of Age and Over, 
in the Current Experienced Labour Force, Canada, 1961 


: Native Pre-war Post-war | 
Sex and earnings immigrants | immigrants 


Males and Females — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Under’ $15. 000M. . See. Sea te ctebate otete ster 15:3 3.0 13.4 

$1 O0O= S01 (999 orc, «sie olel rotors isieleleiotelele ts 13.6 as 14.9 
2,000]: "25999" oe Aaceys sive nstareioretelonier alone ied 4.8 19,8 
3 OOO sy 35999 datorsucteseuerchetoleusrenkehenete else 19.7 0.0 21.5 
A OOO =) 9555 999 anc sietoche tie sistenecereholeeneue’ « 22.6 5.3 21a 
6,000 N SOLOOOT< sv dhherele sites etorenolet ete 'e 8.8 i Lat 7.0m 
10, 000% 142990 sie 27 a1 tckononcrciede okeichetons le 7 2.6 Lg 
15, 000bANG OV ETI 6 oc accteiete.o10-6 esto onscecests 1.2 ie 08 
Totals, Per Gent ...2% <0. «sce cc cere ces 100.0 | 100.0 
MotalseeNUMbEere e.cie ceie cre cle elerete terer hers 475,579 710,108 

Males — 

eles shotodono daudas dbo ba ee TOE 7.6 7. a 

PELOOOS $15,999 hy Pe he ate oleate 9.9 Ted 9.554 
DP OOGie, (25999 uw sisieresanshelsisis sucsese eleceveroine 14.3 12.4 16.9 
SOOO eS OOO NM tere cteieieve) o-exerejelelcrercnshelers Pale a 21.8 25. Ya 
Av OO0= 1) 55,999) ] Gh Sel Wa teto cle ateteleke 26 29.0 31.0 28.8 
6,000 4) 9,999 «Sars one Ar oetete s ctetotornete 11.6 14.0 9.8 
TOSO000'] 143990" ca ere © cuercter sc cierersuscohonenerate 2.4 SYS! 1.70 
TS; O0OFaAnNdKOV.Er Jie cele clelel cle cl thelclere et ene 1.6 Dee 1.1 


Totals, Per Cent 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 


Totals, Number 3,013,615 363,290 | 498,472 


Females — 

LOiavelsa SIC) sconooodoedine gobi donde 28.7 30.5 28.4 

S 1 OOORG M1, GOOM ec cisretclorste <feleleratereteretere 23.1 24.0 27.5 

2,00 0)= 952,999 eis. clsisielokslslcluls smoke cishorshe 24.3 22.6 26.6 
3,000 = 3,999... cw cccccccccvcvece 15.9 13.7 13.17) 
4,000- 5,999 ..... eee 6.4 7.0 3.50 
6,000- 9,999 ... 1.3 1.8 0.7 } 
10,000- 14,999 .....ccececcescvons 0.1 0.2 0.1 | 
15,000 and over . 0.2 0.2 0.1 


| 
Tofals,..Number. «:.osese> aacwchet sas.) abel 210695 211,636 | 


Totals rer Contsgesns aucie cls ar doeeeere cee | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 


= Includes those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. | 
SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. | 
| 
| 
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coming increasingly specialized and concentrated in very specific occu- 


tions. The remaining origin groups occupy positions intermediate to 
2se two extremes. 


2.4 INCOME DIFFERENTIALS — Considering the range of problems faced 
immigrants in finding suitable employment as well as the degree of 
cupational concentration exhibited by recent immigrants of certain ethnic 
igins, it was expected that income would be positively related to length 
| residence in Canada while inter-ethnic differences would be negatively 
lated, i.e., would tend to diminish as length of residence increased. 
mpared to pre-war immigrant and native-born populations in the current 
perienced labour force, post-war immigrants did have lower total earnings’? 
ting the year just prior to the 1961 Census. Data in Table 5.14, and 
ustrated in Chart 5.5, show that 48.1 per cent of post-war immigrants 
ined less than $3,000 compared to 39.3 and 46.0 per cent for pre-war 
migrants and native born, respectively. For higher income levels, only 
1 per cent of post-war immigrants earned $6,000 or more compared to 15.4 
d 11.7 per cent for pre-war immigrants and native born, respectively. 
‘obably the unexpected finding, in so far as the assimilation model is 
cerned, is the more favourable position of pre-war immigrants in relation 
'the other two groups. The extent to which this more favourable position 
| pre-war immigrants was dependent upon its older age distribution is 


plored more fully in a following Section. 


___ Income Variations by Sex — Distributions of total earnings primarily 
‘lect earnings of males, in that they constitute 70.2 per cent of the total 
‘trent experienced labour force. While the proportions of males making 
der $3,000 were generally lower and proportions reporting $6,000 and 
jer tended to be higher relative to females, post-war immigrant males still 
sowed the lowest levels of total earnings relative to pre-war immigrants 
id native born. The same general pattern prevailed among females, except 
lt all incomes were significantly lower than for males. Only 0.8 per cent 
| post-war immigrant females reported total earings of $6,000 or more 
‘npared to 12.5 per cent for males. For lower income groups, 82.5 per cent 
post-war immigrant females reported earings of under $3,000 compared 
(33.5 per cent for males. Unlike pre-war immigrant males, pre-war immi- 
unt females did not have the most favourable income distribution. 


iit 

2 Total earnings data utilized in this analysis include income from self- 
sployment as well as wages and salaries received during the year prior to the 
- date. Total earnings do not include income from other miscellaneous 


arces which is included in total income data and would be comparable to ‘‘income 
im employment’’. See DBS, 1961 Census, Introduction to Volume IV (4. fit). 
‘so, it should be noted that a small proportion (5.6 per cent) of the post-war immi- 
ints in the current experienced labour force reporting incomes had been in Canada 
( less than 12 months at the time of the census. 
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ECONOMIC INTEGRATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


While they did have the highest proportion reporting total eamings of 
/,000 or more, their median income of $1,941 was just slightly under that 
rt the native born which was $1,996. It is apparent from Chart 5.5 that the 
rerage deviation of median total earnings for the three groups is con- 
derably less for females than for males. Median total earnings and 
2asures of variation are summarized in Table 5.15. 


Table 5.15 — Median Total Earnings,* by Sex, for Native Born, Pre-war 
and Post-war Immigrants 15 Years of Age and Over, Showing Average 
Deviations and Coefficients of Relative Variation, Canada, 1961 


Nativity and 
| period of immigration 


= Ve poh), (SG S5R6 Ss Sea 


oreign born — 


Were-war immigrants)... .dcecccscccece 


WWeost-war immigrants ..........000.. 


Totals, Native and Foreign Born . 


verage CEPEC RY BSA bnoboteDee aac 


oefficient of relative variation ........ 


| a F ¢ ; 
| For current experienced labour force reporting earnings. 


| SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. 


_ It would appear that nativity and period of immigration in terms of 
: oe and post-war are relatively insignificant for females in so far as 
eir total eamings are concemed. It is also apparent that females have 
gnificantly smaller total earnings than males for each of the three groups, 
fact reflecting the smaller proportions of women working full time as well 
the generally lower wages for women. Not only did a somewhat smaller 
oportion of women report being employed from 40 to 52 weeks during the 
la than men (74 per cent versus 79 per cent), but the proportion working 
¢ or more hours per week during periods of employment was. considerably 
Iss for women. For example, approximately 85 per cent of the females who 
vre employed from 40 to 52 weeks during the year worked 35 hours or more 
cmpared to 97 per cent for males. The proportions decreased consistently 
weeks employed decreased, with 67 per cent of females and 87 per cent 
c males working 35 hours or more per week for those employed from one 


(13 weeks during the year. 


ay 
18 DBS 94-527, 1961 Census, Bul. 3.2-10, Table 10. 
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Table 5.16 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings* for Post-war 
Immigrants 15 Years of Age and Over, in the Current Experienced 
Labour Force, by Period of Immigration, Canada, 1946-61 


Sex and earnings 


Males and Females — 


UnderiS th OOO ur raed.. simietedo steieesl cleteha «fone oye 3.3 0.7 6.3 | 
$ 1,000 -$ 1,999 .. cece ereeeevesceees ee Dav 9.6 | 
DEQOOH Me Le 990M. eres ee eters eletehe tots eneferels fea 9.0 2.0 | 
3,000 - 3,999 2. .cccvcescveccceseene 2.4 2.8 9.8 | 
A000) 955999 i <2 01a, « «js epsickere «ele shejele's 452 5.0 5.9m 
6.000 WO; OOO sc) 2 eielersis 016 oe elercedeheterers 8.7 8.3 5.0 
10;000:-$14,999-Snc vsmees eg rees 1.9 1.3 0.8 
15,000 and OVE fcclee cc 0 6 ose clereie ale c's 12 0.8 0.6 | 
iotals, Per Gent)... s1s-) so eclepoie sie) elo tere | 
Totals? Number «25... stores s cle ate 278,197 | 
Males — 
Wander $1,000 ij-<ceids's a dm.aaiduenh eee 6.5 5.2 9.6 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 ......06- Sholenerohe eotenstens 6.3 7.6 13.5 
DOO Oe 125999 Wives aleve) elelolalsrs) «or eisieie icles iSysat 15.3 20.9 
BO00= 35999 Ta. «ae el cele cies cles aioterene 25e7 Deas 24.0 | 
4,000 = ~ 5,999 % «0 cic 00 oe 00 cielo sielehels ie 32.4 32.4 22.6 | 
6,000- 9,999 2... ccccisinscicecccvecc 11.8 10.9 7.33 
VOSOOO =! 914, G99 Mn vera «seek, srenekorolarelenenerens D's ley 1.3 | 
15,000 and over ......ccceseveorssess er? ie ot 0.8 
| 
Totals; Per Cent: cr. 3... sisters citer e ted 100.0 


Totals, Number ........scseeeeeees 103,274 183,277 


Females — 


Under Si, O00 tte. ate te cteleieie ete pi avetataietete eierete 30.1 26.2 
$1,000: Sink, 999) sievctetene oishelew of siete © clietelels Dr: Dixy al 
DAVOS WAC) 6 Hab coos o OO OOUKO OG 26.9 29.5 
SOOO] 93759909! sic sie os areketetelel slo ateteretere 14.4 14.4 
A OOO a4 5s OO Oks, eyolel os rerelo eh deiskohe! hesele or 4.2 3.8 
GsO0O 95999 rie cise oe cles cletelciers sisrele 0.9 0.8 
10,000 = 14,999 .ciccccncsssccseveces 0.3 0.1 
1S, OOO Vand OVER... herciete’ el stoke el ole be a/elelskeke 0.1 0.1 

Totals, Per Cent... ac <<.cc:siscteicue, suc elerees . 

. 

Totals). Number |, ....0. .cpiecicceceserersts 

| 

‘ Includés those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. i 

SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. 1 
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For post-war immigrants, the most critical period of adjustment 
pears to be the years immediately following arrival in Canada. Data in 


able 5.16, also illustrated in Chart 5.5, show that income distributions for 


e most recent immigrants of both sexes were Significantly lower than 
r those who had immigrated to Canada during 1946-50 and 1951-55. 


Again, the average deviation of median incomes for male immigrants 
| period of post-war immigration was greater than that for females but, 
‘cause of the much lower income level for females in comparison to males, 
eir coefficients of relative variation were approximately the same. One 
ditional contrast between males and females may be noted in Table 5.17. 
ilike males whose median income increases directly with length of 
sidence, the highest median income for females is found in the group who 
tived during the 1951-55 period. However, both groups of earlier female 


migrants had higher median total earnings than the most recent arrivals. 


Table 5.17 — Median Total Earnings,* by Sex, for Post-war Immigrants 
15 Years of Age and Over, Showing Average Deviations and Coefficients 
of Relative Variation, by Period of immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


eoceeereeeeeeees 
oe eee e eee eee e reese eee eee 


eoceoeeeeereeoeoe eee eee eer sees eee 


All Post-war Immigrants ............ 


Rene PERCE IACION 5.5 0550 sieceus. sisselis,.s 90. /00..0 


coefficient of relative variation ....... 
if 


‘ For current experienced labour force reporting earnings. 


| SOURCE: Based on P.W.I, tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. 


| Income Variations by Area of Residence — Analysis of total earings 
1 area of residence has been limited to males who reported eamings for 
t2 year preceding the census because of their greater relative importance 
y both the number and character of the current experienced labour force. As 
i the preceding Section, post-war immigrants are contrasted to pre-war 
imigrants and native bom and by period of immigration within the post-war 


Eup. 
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ECONOMIC INTEGRATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


For foreign-born males in the current experienced labour force, median 
tal earnings were a function of both period of immigration and area of 
»sidence in 1961. Data in Table 5.18 indicate that the highest median 
amings for the most recent immigrants were earned in non-metropolitan 
tban areas. For those who immigrated to Canada between 1951- 55, the 
ighest median earings were reported by those living in metropolitan areas 
f under 300,000 population, and for the immediate post-war immigrants the 
ighest were reported by those living in metropolitan areas of 500,000 or 
ore population, as was also the case for pre-war immigrants. With the 
xception of those living in non-metropolitan mural areas, median eamings 
mded to increase with increasing length of residence. The native born 
\so reported higher median earnings in the larger metropolitan areas, but 
\e amount of their highest median earnings for metropolitan populations 
« 500,000 or more was smaller than that for pre-war immigrants. 


In general, the greatest differentials in earnings for post-war immi- 
‘ants occurred in all areas between the most recent immigrants and earlier 
migrants. Post-war immigrants as a group had significantly lower median 
amings than either pre-war immigrants or native born. However, the 
arlier post-war immigrants in both non-metropolitan urban and rural popula- 
ons had higher median total earnings than native born and they exceeded 
‘e-war immigrants only in the non-metropolitan rural areas. 


Income Variations by Age — Analysis of income data by age has also 
zen limited to males, and percentage distributions of total earnings by age 
‘oup for post-war and pre-war immigrants and for native bom are presented 
1 Table 5.19 and illustrated in Chart 5.6. Each of the three groups show 
‘e same general shift toward higher income levels up to the age group 
9-44 followed by declines and, in all age groups except the two youngest, 
pst-war immigrants had less favourable income distributions. 


One of the more surprising aspects of these data is the consistently 
ore favourable position displayed by pre-war immigrants for all age groups 
ver 20 years of age. Thus, their superior position noted earlier for all age 
‘oups combined is not merely a reflection of their older age relative to 
dst-war immigrants and native born. These differences are more clearly 
parent in median income data presented in Table 5.20 and Chart 5.7. 
ote that the income position of post-war immigrants tends to become 
orse relative to the other two groups between the ages of 25 and 65 years 
ith the difference decreasing considerably beyond 65 years of age. The 
ore favourable position of pre-war immigrants, which is greatest for the 
)-34-year age group, tends to diminish with increasing age. Possibly 
'e shift in relative positions below the age of 25 years reflects a greater 
loportion of post-war immigrant males in full-time employment rather than 
wanges in relative pay levels reflected in age groups over 25 years. 
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Table 5.19 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Native-born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Male Populations 15 Years of Age 
and Over in the Current Experienced Labour Force, by Age Groups, 


Canada, 1961 
= | 
Pre-war Post-war — 
immigrants | immigrants | 


Age group and 


earnings 

p.c. p.c. | 

15-19 —- | 

Under $1,000) Ji ss 5 aves. tees serene 52 64.3 48.3 
Se 1s O00 = F159 90 cate ei toy~) cron sir a oetenetet clelteners 4.3 16.9 24.7 
2,000- 2,999 ...... Nichitiex's Oasys oMekekenehed « 4.2 L3s1 18.5 
BOOO=: Ss 999F cre crcrcte ole cis 6 el eietetercretstens 4.7 3.4 6.6 
AZQOOI= P5999 Tareas ctetetoter cle. tere eletenerte 12 1.9 1.6 
6500 Oran 9s OO Oiaarechetcnehes cxotetel<Kchel ckeieboxetar« 0.2 0.4 0.1 
TO,OO0, 14,999) care cchetsre lore ciel erence) sneretana ts 0.1 b 0.1 
1:5, 000) AndhOvViertcre crcl chelate clerete cterer che rse 0.1 b 0.1 


Totals, Per Cent 


Totals, Number 


20-24 — 

Under SE OOO ve ocrcisrche eteisieiercushe siehckcherenls 4.1 12.0 

Gael, OOO = $10 1 O99 vote cele cleleereneletetsiare Sierect 8.2 17.6 
DEOOO RH 525999 vices croncisle ensvelerelensneteerste S32) 27.3 

SF FOOD HFS OOO Meister. ctevetel cl erctolete cteterers % 5.6 26.9 
A000] 5. 999i 6 receue 90,018, e401 4.9 14.4 
6,000 = 9,999 ecoesece 1.6 1.5 
10,000- 14,999 ......... 0.2 0.1 

TS OOO; ANG! OVEL gy. rs eke otters csv evene orcks oheteas 0.2 0.2 


Totals, Per Genti...0....07 .ccioeeaae | 1000 | 100.0 100.0 
chee, nel et ar ea 


25-34 — 

Under S17, Q0O' %. «. sccouousis se epercuevohereie sreisienens 5.0 4.0 5.1 

$ 1,000-$ 1,999 Wen 4.7 8.6 
2,000- 2,999 138% 8.9 16.2 
3,000- 3,999 23.8 18.1 26.1 
4,000- 5,999 36.8 39.3 32.7 
6,000- 9,999 11.8 19.9 9.7 
10,000- 14,999 5 Sez 1.1 
15,000 and over 0.8 1.9 0.5 


TétaleePenCent tek, cea 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0. 
Torolis,4 Number seed. 2h. 14. ae, 812,801 | 16.366 | 183,859 


For footnotes, see end of table, 
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Table 5.19 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Native-born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Male Populations 15 Years of Age 
and Over in the Current Experienced Labour Force, by Age Groups, 
Canada, 1961 — continued 


| 
| 
| 


Age group and Pre-war Post-war 
eamings immigrants | immigrants 


© 
fe) 
Ss 
0 


y 
fe) 


5-44 - 


BPTI CIAL OOO syeverels «40. bf elbin stews vices 6 6 4.7 3.0 3.8 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 eee eee er rer ecesrer en seove 5.9 Sas 5.9 
Pe OUO Mm 52, 9098 nan so ob ow wi eWoe ete cob oes 10.9 6.9 13.1 
SOOO) 9135 GO Ons o, s.41 we scadleleriuwel cee be 6 8 20.6 17.9 24.5 
ee OOO 22h 0 IO Ourak) wale tis wisleds 60's 5s 4s, 9.0 35.5 40.0 34.5 
Or OUO =e; OOO oslo ee Gita ee -keae b'8 6 6 16.7 Dale 13.9 
OOO =F Tet, GOO renee le tie smokes slave bee se Shis 5.1 ta ea | 
Bere OOULANGEON CTs dius nics lsrs, 6 sekecs oe Gis aes DPD Den 1.6 
Merotals, Per Cents.) iiss. ececccce es 
| 
MOIGtS WINUMDET— Fe toetitwas! eee v's! o here 6s 755,502 50,508 148,881 
| 
5-54 — 
MST -O00G, rks ites feces sscats 5.9 4.7 5.3 
eC = Nit OOO bree etavote alicl s,m eles te lo orents VERS 523 8.3 
POOH MD - OOO Maret eicle steers eis ¥ ass 06 12.6 10.2 16.9 
SOOO es O99 ates oie iclich os: 06 10 yore.leie eee. PRAY Dike Diet 
eet OOO 95,9909) ewe sees cece cases Sie 34.8 DHS 
6,000 - OF OOOR. ce eicle csvset eieee eee ee 6 1503 16.7 10.2 
BMNTO00= 14,999 house cess cc cen ccc eens 3.9 4.0 2.8 
BE FOOOLANG OV.EL! eres sss aes s.cleieees 6 2.6 2.6 Del. 
Totals, Per Cent ..... Wivehereerstoke ae site 1 ees are 
Rantala Numb@r ir... ss «+ sis x «sis's « 561,155 100,321 74,432 
5-64 — 
ETECT O00 1) his Sh 4s csc ccs bs ceecdes 9.0 6.9 8.1 
MEMS 1,999 . ver vcdscesesseseive 11.0 75 1357 
OO Ome OOD terete oveireltevenele ee ce e's es 15.4 13.6 22.8 
eS OOO = 135909) Sc cists cycle cesses eeees Pile 25.1 26.2 
| 4,000- 5,999 ...... Mee siete sere ete Slee 24.9 30.2 Loe 
OOO OF999) Gos cause ties oe ce ees 12.0 11.8 uae 
OOO TAL GOO cs ctus tle sc sleee cess 3.4 2.9 a 
m>,O00 and“over ....... 3A OS ASD DS ORIOE 2.6 20 De 
ol 
| 
BOL ONS, NUMBER. cco. ccc ccc sce cone 
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Table 5.19 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Native-born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Male Populations 15 Years of Age 
and Over in the Current Experienced Labour Force, by Age Groups, 

Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Native Pre-war Post-war 
born immigrants | immigrants 


Age group and 
earnings 


so) 
2 
Le) 
re) 
yy 
fe) 


65+ — | 
Under: S000): qo vin do weinagoa Sn ae eee 19.9 19.0 14.3 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 ..cceeeeeseeseveceees 16.9 176 20.5 
2,000- 2,999 ..cceeececcvcersceees 19.3 19.5 26.1 
3,000 - 3,999 wcrc eceereeeveveeees 17.0 18.8 20.0 | 
4,000 - 5,999 ..cceeccesvcesevccees 14.3 15.6 WE // 
6,000 - 9,999 ..ccceeseevesceceeenes Woe 6.2 4.3 
10,000 - 14,999 ...cceeeeecersveveres Qa 1.8 V2 | 
15,000 and over ....cccecvsescveveces 2.6 5 0.9 | 
: 
otalss mermGenty + «oh ce ckecioe es ciebieeiece 
Totals. Numberas. ss cteiciucielcucucds) oratenoner oe 80,042 51,008 } 


3 Includes those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. i 
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SHART 5.6 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EARNINGS FOR NATIVE-BORN, PRE-WAR 
AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MALES, BY AGE GROUPS, 
CANADA, I96| 


PER CENT 
imal) 35-44 40 


PER CENT 
iGo 


1 PRE-WAR IMMIGRANTS 


60 30 


50 20 


40 


30 
NATIVE BORN 
45-54 


POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS 


L 3.6 15 i 3 6 15 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Tables A29, BI4 and BI5. 
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we 

Table 5.20 — Median Total Earnings for Native-born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrant Males with Incomes, by Age Groups, Canada, 1961 


: 


Pre-war Post-war 
Age group immigrants | immigrants 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 arfd B15. 


CHART 5.7 


MEDIAN TOTAL EARNINGS FOR MALES WITH INCOMES, BY AGE, | 
FOR NATIVE BORN, PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 
CANADA, |961 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS | 
5 


PRE-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


//wative BORN 
eee 


Source: Table 5.20. 


Similar income distributions are shown in Chart 5.8, based on dat 
presented in Table 5.21, for post-war immigrants by period of immigration. | 
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‘HART 5.8 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EARNINGS FOR POST-WAR IMMIGRANT MALES, 
| BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION AND AGE GROUPS, 


| CANADA, 1961 

| PER CENT 15-19 35-44 PER CENT 

| 70 40 
60 : 1946-50 30 

sé 

50 20 
40 10 

im 30 fe) 


45-54 
20 


10 Q 1951-55 


20-24 


55-64 


29 —34 


69+ 30 


‘214 3 10 5+ 
[Sh be 15 
| THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Source: Table 5.21. 
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Table 5.21 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Post-war 
Immigrant Males 15 Years of Age and Over in the Current Experienced 
Labour Force, by Age Groups and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Age group and 


earnings | 
| 
15-19 - 
Under $15 OOO ccccrciece cconcisrerenetereteRelisioie: itete ts 40.9 | 
CY TLACOTOOORS BURNS) abc oule.diso dd icicle dC 29.9 
KUO Ocr WAC ees odo omnGob a daous Se 20.9 . 
SOOO § 35999 mareeste cle chee slevolar chenetoiehens 6.1 
ZV OI ENC) see obo oooogG000 ood as 1.9 
6; OOO BO FO ION coches ate 0c 01s etetelolsts roletets 0.1 
1OsO0O =m 145 OO Om ter rersteleteleieleietone Maverente 0.2 
TS OOOKANAVOVET A... ccets eter ensie loveleloreieteeteie b 
Wotals, (Per Gents teas. ce ewes were 
Totals, Number. ¢..'U. (ete neces oe 
20-24 — | 
Under, $1,000) S% . 85, PI te conn aero 14.7 10.1 12.4 
G1, OOO S15. 999) sgereneteiiclc «oe; soleil eherenone 16.5 15307) ul 7/ 
DEOO OM DeQ OO Gere oes sce eie)esccenes so ote adore 24.0 25.6 28.7 am 
35 OOOH STI 99 ite cersvore so suche ceuehe see erere Dil 29.7 25.6 a 
AE OOO =) 55 O90 ac ners cieterore cleus clekereRoterene 1555 WD 12.8 
(SHOWS TRC Sas oes oonos 0.0000 G0 Ud 1.8 1.4 1.5 
TO;OO0%~ 145.999) cyeteterterelle «eiareterore cic setae 0.1 0.1 0.1 
L5,000%and rover: icc cle: caters ovole sielviokeieter ee 0.3 0.2 032 
Totals, Per Centy.c. ... ak sa cele eee 
Total's: Number (42.3.7. .400e0 eee oe. 5,502 13,896 29,054 
25-34 — 
Winder Si O00 Ms ca sree clcuenels crerersonevenohetereions 3.4 BGs tos 
Bie LOO SS el pOO9 me cc) scr cher oteisielenelee ohole ols 4.9 6.4 11.6 
DS OO =m OOO. cetole cleicrerekelelete lelotelcnetore 11.8 14.1 19.4 
SOOO. 23559995 occ ce slesters sheemaelelelecone Diiee. 26.2 25.8 
AY OO Oi=© 0155.9 OOlesc oc: clel orever ohccele arekerel ekerers 38.5 S72 26.8 
OnOOO\ = GFO9ON. 8c oo sieves cledenel Meteeicheiene 11.8 11.0 8.1 
LOFOOO'=" "1479091 dere aiersuctetels oe cxcnciere ere 1.7 Lek 0.8 
TS FOOOVANdHOVEr® tecretetsicheye sbels reno terererens 0.7 0.6 0.4 
Wotalis, iPer.Gentienes. «ales oo ecko 
Notalis7 Number? §5,..5 0 eee eae 


a 
Includes those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. 
Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 5.21 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Post-war 
_ Immigrant Males 15 Years of Age and Over in the Current Experienced 
| Labour Force, by Age Groups and Period of Immigration, 
Canada, 1961 — continued 


Age group and 
earnings 1946-50 L951 -'55 1956 -61 


‘ 
2 
ie) 
fe) 


35-44 - 
Me Under $1,000 oc ceccccr cescesvecessce 2.9 PRS Th 6.3 
Sete OO0 = S, 15999 oe icles alse oe o5-00 fo eshele's 3.8 5. 9.3 
| DEOOO tee 2 1 GOs. cletel ¢. eee gteiel esis fe stole tole 9.8 Dis) 17.8 
SOOO SE Op GOO eee cote le oo certiése ce aisaelere ts 4.4 5.0 23.6 
AMOOUO = MEO OOO Mc shale tlegelerete 6 sas Ooeds ohe? stele 8.6 6.5 27.5 
GEOOO'= me OSOOO TT tatittersts 6s snes sie steve we 5.6 4.5 11.3 
| OROOO: OL 4p OGOWE) ci clats ais. see sie wlele ele ev eteliele 3.0 2.6 Det 
q US-O00 ANdEOVER NG is clsls coe cos 600 «le elete ete 1.9 1.4 1.5 


ra am... rae peer 
Motals se Number (ot) 5. ae. boas ine oo ie 39,380 67,692 41,809 


5-54 — 


NG era SI OOO oscil nid ciecavede @ ate ores ccane Ua 4.0 4.0 9.9 

Be OOOm Sil GOO m tiie ics wleisre-nie ane 0.680. 6 olore 5.6 Vals 14.1 

DROO Oar 2, GOON ot ie eevssejouens os0ue. 6.6.9.8 eros 14.2 nlyfgal 20.8 

SO) =e GO OO metenate  cisiorckerete ls ousie es o1s.6 ore 28.4 28.0 23.0 

AO OO = OOO ave: are.6\ 6 lal o_6 o5erte10,16, 0 0rG)0 6 68 30.6 28.7 19.7 

GeOOO see Os OOO es anise toh erele cme.ele eee. ees 11.3 10.4 Tel. 

HOROOO mela SOOO. cite chensuchcnstcuvsueiehoe \elexe 3.5 2.4 2.6 

PO FOOOLANAIOVER ie icle, oie fla els pies'e eles 609 2.4 1.9 DoD 

| Motos ainet Gente cade Oe 62 iisicuendonue ws 100.0 

Motais,mNumberseeate tess <tc s cevete e's isi 33,702 16,135 
(55-64 — 

PEASE DODO! ieerehe. Tiel s, oasnchensres Nels aisvs site ae 6.5 6.7 13.3 

M1, 000 -$ 61,999 so sons vise sn cys nee 9.6 12.0 18.8 

PROOO SMD 900 Metcletatercid sicie sere eels sie eb © 19.9 23a DOuws 

SOOO MES O99 Mikreielrale ciel cleisic seks siecle 30.0 26.5 19.6 

Ae OOO = 95,1999 ok, vols « seis ie cksgesheue. 5 eho’ 20.7 19.5 11.9 

COO Ogos ce Gieltee Sess tc ose ee 8.1 8.4 5.9 

| HO SOO ORT 4S OOS eset: setae o:Ststlelecs eletslere » 2.5 1.9 2.0 

MES, 000 and OVEr ...ccerseascencncs Me 2.7 1.9 1.8 


ihotalistePereCentice bots fereciies ee eielelre CARA | 100.0 
We Total's, Number 32.0... .2. 0200008 7,841 9,257 4,986 


| “ Includes those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. 
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Table 5.21 — Percentage Distribution of Total Earnings® for Post-war 
Immigrant Males 15 Years of Age and Over in the Current Experienced 
Labour Force, by Age Groups and Period of Immigration, 
Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Age group and 
eamings 


2 
re 


65+ 

UndersS TOO Omir. sc .cze steo cle ake teeter cvehemeucnerene Lins i ee 17.0 
$2 1e O00] $l, 999). is orVeccilinichonereletcistenercusnere 17.6 2AGS 24.6 
DOO =) F-27909) avs shove ckoleteleterecietercrene ate 28.8 24.6 2365 
SOL ecm SRC) [EAs Goin oo U Ga Gd Godot ; 20.4 20.2 19.0 
AOO0=19 15,9099 2 .-. sieicrclckecens PIERS HO IC 14.6 1354 7.9 
6,000 Os OSO mc ctele. ¢ cheietechererel eleliorercicnels AS se) 6.5 
1O,O000%=, FU45999 *. oc cre co. ctisieiel cus cle chetenerene A 1.9 0.8 O37, 
TS; O00;and Over Tesi ste csesete se HO BO OODO ipa 0.8 0.8 

Total's, tPerCent> ..4: (Shes oo 


Totals,” Number”, <3. . fecee en. « te teteree 


* Includes those in the current experienced labour force reporting no earnings. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A29, B14 and B15. 


Above the age of 25 years there is a consistent relationship between 
length of residence and income level as measured by median income, and 
there appears to be a greater degree of similarity between those arriving 
during 1946-50 and 1951-55 than between the most recent arrivals and 
either of the two earlier groups. For males 20-24 years of age, those who 
arrived during 1951-55had the highest median income while, for the youngest 
age group, the most recent arrivals achieved the highest median income as 
measured by total earnings. The relative position of each of the groups by) 
period of immigration in terms of median total earings is explicitly clear 
in Chart 5.9 which is based on data in Table 5.22. As was the case for 7 


post-war immigrants relative to earlier immigrants and the native bom, the 
most recent post-war immigrants were at an increasing disadvantage the 
older they were, up to the age of 65 years. Beyond this point, inter-group) 
differences diminished somewhat. In this case, the greatest average differ- 
ence in income occurred in the 35-44-year age group while, in terms of 
relative differences, the 15- 19-year age group had the highest followed by) 
the 55-64-year age group. Again, the shift in relative positions below 
25 years of age must reflect, in part, variations in extent of full-time 
employment and school attendance. Unfortunately, data are not available td 
separate out their respective influences in this particular situation. i 
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CHART 5.9 


MEDIAN TOTAL EARNINGS OF MALES WITH INCOMES, FOR POST-WAR 

IMMIGRANTS, BY AGE GROUPS AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 

| CANADA, 1961 

| THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
1 5 

tae ae es 1946-50 

4 é = i 


1951-55 


TOTAL POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


(@) 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
AGE GROUP 
Source: Table 5.22. 
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| Table 5.22 — Median Total Earnings for Post-war Immigrant Males with 
_ Incomes, by Age Groups and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Post-war 
immigrants 


james Le 


5-7 a> 1 ie a 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A29, B14 and B15. 
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Income Variations by Ethnic Origins — Length of residence in Canada 
has been shown to be positively related to income for the foreign born, 
especially during the post-war period. However, as with age data, this 
general relationship is not consistent for all major ethnic origin categories, 
As may be seen in Table 5.23, median total earnings for those of British 
Isles, French and northwestern European ethnic origins do not increase 
consistently with increasing length of residence. For these origins, immi- 
grants who had arrived in Canada during 1951-55 reported higher incomes 
on the average than any other immigrant or native-born group. Note that for 
the two most recent groups of immigrants, those of British Isles and French 
origins had the highest and next highest median eamings, respectively. 
For the older immigrant groups as well as for the native born, those of 
Jewish origin had the highest median earnings and those of British Isles. 
origins had the second highest. | 

Probably more important for the present analysis is the fact that the 
variability of median earnings for these particular origin groupings declines 
noticeably with increasing length of residence. Both mean deviations and 
coefficients of relative variation show systematic declines with increasing 
length of residence during the post-war period. Ethnic variability was alse 
lowest for native born in comparison to pre-war and total post-war immigrants, 
as would be expected on the basis of the assimilation model. In othe 
words, ethnicity appears to become less significant with increasing length 
of residence for the foreign bom. The least variability in median eamings 
for these major ethnic origin groups actually occurred during the immediate 
and somewhat atypical post-war period. Median total earnings for 1946- st 
immigrants were only slightly higher than for those who had arrived it 
1951-55, while median earnings for those of British Isles, French, north 
western European, and other and not stated origins were considerably lower. 
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Occupations and Total Earnings — Total earnings for post-war immi- 
tants by major occupational groups tended to vary from their position 
elative to pre-war immigrants and native born for all occupations combined. 
\s may be seen in Table 5.24, for most occupations in primary industries, 
e., farming, logging and mining, as well as for sales occupations, the 
ost-war immigrants’ earnings tended to be highest rather than lowest. For 
tofessionals, transportation and communication workers, and labourers, 
1edian total eamings ranked second to pre-war immigrants, with native 
om reporting the lowest total earnings. The remaining groups of managerial, 
lerical and craftsmen were the only ones in which the combined post-war 
nmigrants had the lowest reported total earnings. 


Table 5.25 presents the major occupational categories by rank order 
f median total eamings. Most obvious is the consistent ranking of managers, 
tofessionals and miners who ranked first, second and third, respectively, 
or all immigrant and native-bom groups. The other notable feature is the 
iscrepancy in ranking for loggers. Post-war immigrants ranked fourth 
‘ompared to eighth and eleventh for pre-war immigrants and native born, 
espectively. Post-war immigrants in clerical, craftsmen and labouring 
iccupations tended to have lower ranks while the remaining groups either 
ad the same rank order as one of the other groups or were intermediate to 
re-war immigrants and native born. This would suggest that median total 
varnings of post-war immigrants relative to pre-war immigrants and native 
orm in the labour force reflect more than the general handicap experienced 
y most newcomers. Differential opportunities within major occupational 
roups would result in disturbances of the rank ordering by median total 
arnings, such as those observed for clerical workers and loggers in par- 
icular and, to a lesser extent, for craftsmen and labourers. Post-war 
mmigrant loggers were somewhat atypical in that they appeared to have a 
onsiderable advantage over both pre-war immigrants and native born in 
erms of their absolute median earnings and in position relative to other 
xccupational groups. However, any interpretation of the data for loggers 
s most tentative at this point in view of the small numbers in this group. 
| 


| 


| For the post-war period, there was a consistent increase in median 
amings by length of residence for all occupations combined, but not for 
ll occupational groups considered separately (Table 5.24). Professional, 
lerical, service and recreation, fishermen, miners and farm workers who 
ad immigrated to Canada during 1951-55 reported the highest median 
amnings for their respective occupations, while the most recent immigrants 
sported the lowest. Those in managerial, transportation and communication, 
ogeing, craftsmen and labouring occupations showed consistent gains in 
\edian total earnings. Exceptions to these two general patterns are found 
1 sales occupations and farming. Rank ordering by median total earnings 
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ield fairly consistent throughout the post-war period for most occupational 
groups. Both labourers and craftsmen improved their relative positions 
throughout the period. On the other hand, sales occupations showed a 
consistent decline. Fishermen and farmers also exhibited net declines of 
a sort over the entire post-war period, but the erratic changes in their rank 
orders combined with knowledge of the small numbers on which the esti- 
nates of total earnings were based provides little basis for confidence in 
hese particular results. 


Ethnic Variations in Total Earnings Within Major Occupational 
groupings — The more favourable earnings position of British Isles origin 
mmigrants in the experienced labour force during the post-war period, 
ipparent in Table 5.23, is not due solely to their concentration in the 
ligher paying occupations. Examination of data in Table 5.26 for total 
ost-war immigrants reveals that those of British origins had the highest 
1edian earnings in six of the major occupational groups and second highest 
n three additional occupations. Only in farming, mining and logging occu- 
ations did they fail to have either the highest or second highest. Thus, 
here does appear to be an ethnic selectivity operating throughout the 
iccupational structure tending to favour those of British Isles origins." 
Vhile those of British origins who were either pre-war immigrants or native 
vorn had the highest or second highest median incomes for a majority of 
he occupational groups, those of Jewish origins had the highest median 
ncomes in five and six major occupational groups for native born and 
‘re-war immigrants, respectively. 


Further analyses of income differentials within major occupational 
‘roupings by ethnic origin failed to reveal any consistent pattern of de- 
treasing variability for median earnings with increasing length of residence 
luring the post-war period. Among eight of the occupational groupings with 
sufficient cases to calculate reliable median total earnings for ethnic 
‘wtigin groups, only craftsmen showed consistent declines in both mean 
‘eviations and coefficients of relative variation. In this case, ethnic 
tigins would appear to have less significance for earnings differentials 
vith increase in length of residence. For labourers and clerical occupa- 
ions, the reverse was true in that ethnic differences for earlier immigrants 
vere apparently more significant than for more recent immigrants. For the 
emaining occupational groups, no consistent patterns were observed. 


144 The residual category of ‘‘other and not stated’’ was excluded from these 
tomparisons because of its relative indeterminate ethnic composition. However, 
Or managerial and sales occupations, this residual category exhibited higher 
nedian earnings than did the major ethnic origin groups. It seems that this could 
be the result of inclusion of a considerable number of ‘‘Americans’’ who were not 
identified by specific ethnic origin and were consequently included in the ‘not 
stated”? category. 
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/ 
Table 5.26 — Median Total Earnings for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants in the Labour Force with Incomes, by Occupational Groups 


and Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 ! 


Foreign born 
Native 


Occupation and ethnic origin 
born 
Pre-war Post-war 
immigrants | immigrants 


Managerial — 


Britishvislesiiis adore eters) ieletete iensho chetel ete 
IILENCH ys) cteveleteiersicsonenssciehel ohetchereke (ee ialoneRere 
Northwestern European .......ececeee 
Central, eastern and southern European 
SWISH s oh cieles clot aisle! alo oilche retell Nerelohe oe: cers 
IST ATUC 4 role ele cf erence tes evel olelsl srepoletote: «lense 


All Origins \.2e us teats cece te 


Professional — 


FEN@NGH.. sie ecelets + cies erencte els! efeveuete te) sterous 
Northwestern European .......eeseeee 
Central, eastern and southern European 
EWR 55 GOGO COC OOS 260500 64000006 
IXSUACICH, Vencrosets,e casyels tousi eke oxene sustepersioher Kae 


All Origins: a. .cemee ee oec oe 5 


Clerical — 


Britishvlstesiisc icicleiele sickelelereleloisichencrsie 
1S es 0K) i iosthcey. OKO. ONOMIOOSOrO.0 0.0 LIOOIC 
Northwestern European .......ceeesees 
Central, eastern and southern European 
PEWESTI sre < ote eve cores) 0 eusietelee ofeliel al ctetelc! ete 
TNBELS TOG OIRO GG © DEO O OC OO OC UIOE OOOO 6 


AllOrigins"U.080. 22% AA eee 


Sales — 


Blt ShelSleSiesiisic:« ove eve levelolelokerere enonetonene 
French? Qe. ecccetlls cre hele tone ocetetoeteetetet 
Northwestern European... iso crsle stele 
Central, eastern and southern European 
JOWPSIHGE so clcis + choles cow oye) sit ieveie chars) cisierelte 
AS Tatiol, Past sees Cae etait octets 


a 
Includes other origins and origins not stated. 
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Table 5.26 — Median Total Earnings for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants in the Labour Force with Incomes, by Occupational Groups 
and Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Foreign born 


Occupation and ethnic origin aerK 
Pre-war Post-war 
immigrants | immigrants 


| $ 

Service and Recreation — 

BAECS NEL SLES) tere tte a's.6,6 cs else «©8608 2,367 
“PRA OWS LIB aoe Ol GD OO Ree 5 hk 2,097 
Northwestern European ......cceeeees 1,700 
Central, eastern and southern European 1,870 
JORIS 6a 06 Os ac HAR oa Ben oem 2,121 
PNSHALUC Tro mvay aie ate eld sie.s sie lee orol svete e.e.6 ce % 1,891 

MBUUOrigios Ma... 5..08E4.. 4 ee 1,891 

Transportation and Communication — 

ESSER SH OLSLCS iar epeed tis « fell Sys 9) 9) seevee: eee 6 oie 3,808 
C1? CIM Helles. iste ele tat tie © iisitie es tavere 6.0 \0 Siac 35165 
Northwestern European .......... 3,560 
Central, eastern and southern European 3,166 
BNESIY Melcte leet ebsiere elvis ele) siele’ stctele 'ael's w/o ve 2,951 
PALI CT sus fers isseueretehatete .b:16 invoveierers ysis Dis esi 2,276 

PUIBOVIQginis BEd... 5508s as. aioe ust 3,458 

Loggers — 

PSctttSh ISIES leis stole soe 0 cl cere 80 00 0% 8555% 
BOTICH (c cie c oc haces) sc eee tere ais cle Se os 3,875 
Northwestern European ......eeeeeeees 3,434 
Central, eastern and southern European 3,779 
JOURS 6 6: GSG05.0 GOO COIOD ICO G Ac b 
I \SECYEUC! Ie 6 BIG OES COCO CIEE Ta a 2,000 


BANOrigins MOO ci. Re eee eo 1,767 3,114 3,593 


Fishermen — 


ESreISHeISIES am mats cis ok ce se ae eels ci6 08 3,143 
MEPEITCTICNS, Yeats oats ore cole eee ee es see 500 
_ Northwestern European .....-+++eeee% 3,793 
| Central, eastern and southern European 2,275 
MIC WISN sc ccc ccc e soe cc cesses sansooere b 
PSI ALT CHA Ives ce eitisiess ous le.cic ee sie sis leis is of b 
| PM MOciginiS ot sais s divls ole’els's's cco o's 3,209 3,044 


a 
Includes other origins and origins not stated. 
Number of cases ten or fewer, 
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Table 5.26 — Median Total Earnings for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war. 
Immigrants in the Labour Force with Incomes, by Occupational Groups and 
Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Foreign born 
Native 


Occupation and ethnic origin born 
Pre-war Post-war 
immigrants | immigrants | 


$ 
Miners — 
Britishslsles. stcete-scjeeieoeheretcLerels SOIKe 4,554 
irenchimerct « sletrtebctevctecie-s ic Rebetorere ler alec 4,712 
Northwestern European .......e.ee0. 4,756 
Central, eastern and southern European 4,270 
ORAL Boisson 6 GOCEOOES CODOOUO OSU b 
INSTAULCH isle siete creketelorelehoueious (oletietels Sgoolod b 
AlliOrigins tate...) .: ee eee ee 4,448 
Farmers — 
Britishwisles iar cttslese eee errs Sienehoieietene 2,562 
LEBEN) Reig WG BEG O GOO UII 6.6 Ob Ga once 1,750 
Northwestern European ......++eeeeee 2,618 
Central, eastern and southern European 25737 
JERMYN Guten c she lelolel sickernehenelenekekonerens b 
INSHENTICH hs xe oro-0 3 6 HOIGOO O'S DEsheLeloxsheceie b 
AllgOrigins’ (40.8 6 sms 6. BURR te 2,618 
Farm Workers — 
British Isles: ogee... ):. Se ee 2,256 | 
Brench <3 3 s.< ss ereneis e106 DELO GaSDoO Oa ROC 1,886 
Northwestern European .........-.0- 2,092 
Central, eastern and southern European 1,697 
MEOWASH 08 « core cates s wictiene es She secaere-ore b 
MNEs g ging Gito DDG SGO OO VS 06 SOHOOOOE 956 
| 
AU2Origins: 29% <. «hs 6 RAMee ects 1,891 
Craftsmen — | 
Brxtish Isles “eis cto ciel eiere ekehelcie eis) selene 4,250 
GLENGI sy arerraile tor hebehodor she) stenertreke aarelelche stone 3,584 / 
Northwestern Baropena JGR bo SIN Ol. GS 3,620 
Central, eastern and southern European 2,959 ©] 
EWES fork ost sie sitiore ve, stave) ohelcvekelals ere evens 3,210 


ASiaticrins «ess offs. 0), oe) 6 0) rep ekeuteie 6 cerene 


| 
le erg: 
| 


a 
Includes other origins and origins not stated. 
Number of cases ten or fewer, 
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| 

Table 5.26 — Median Total Earnings for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants in the Labour Force with Incomes, by Occupational Groups and 
| Ethnic Origins, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


i} 
| 


Foreign born 


Native 


Occupation and ethnic origin ome 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


Post-war 
immigrants 


-abourers — 

Mescrtishelsles (7. \ ule «eee « peoncbenev er : 2,744 
MMEUSC INCI Pale chalet tows cicisic) 6 clevels Sietere soc.ehe ae 2,536 
| Northwestern European ...........2. 2,699 
| Central, eastern and southern European 2,548 
 SUHISIN. Sadan sons snd sos aoopoocoouge 2,318 
WEN SIALIC |e ove oe ee ee seis c eves se picks ; 

BUIPOrIQins St .iet ys wets eves « 5:0 


\ll Occupations — 


British Isles! .6..5 «ls Chek Ohd is Guba Carew eae 3,694 
WEENTETICH). 5. sicic 06 svete ashe Yelexsy > PaCS eto 3,416 
| Northwestern European Mb ciaterehohor eters lewis ie 3,234 
| Central, eastern and southern European 2,770 
PME ASIia ers) s. 6 Ml eastele, 2 o's steleters epaiesekoleh oye eta 33010 

Asiatic plen01e shel se) elexe Sreelie: ole, teue ’ 


7 Includes other origins and origins not stated. 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Table B20. 


However, it is evident that variations in median total earnings for 
1e major ethnic origin groups are greater for some occupational groups 
ian for others. According to Table 5.27, the least variation between major 
thnic groups occurred in clerical occupations and labourers, whether the 
easure of variation was the mean deviation or coefficient of relative 
ariation. The greatest ethnic variation occurred in managerial occupations 
scause of the relatively high median total earnings of $10,048 for the 
»sidual origin category and low earnings of $2,836 for those of Asiatic 
tigins. Although the remaining occupational groups vary in terms of their 
ean deviations, there is essentially no difference in ethnic variation when 
defficients of relative variation are used. It is interesting that ethnicity 
; least significant for the two occupational categories which represent the 
»west status levels of white-collar and blue-collar occupations, respec- 
vely. 
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Obviously, economic adjustment as reflected in occupational and! 
ethnic origin data is extremely complex. Since there is considerable occupa- 
tional mobility, the changes in total earnings within any particular occupa- 
tion group do not necessarily represent the experience of the same ot' 
similar cohorts through time. Again, the data suggest that the character. 
of immigrants comprising each period of immigration group is affected 
both by variations in backgrounds and skills of arriving immigrants as well 
as by shifts from one occupational category to another as the immigrant 
seeks the most suitable type of employment relative to his skills and 
experience as well as to current manpower needs. Since income variations 
between major ethnic origin groups for all occupations combined did in 
fact tend to decline with increasing length of residence, it would appear 
that the process of adjustment does contribute to an equalization of oppor-| 
tunity in so far as total earnings are concerned. 


Table 5.27 — Median Total Earnings for Post-war Immigrants, and Measures 
of Variation in Median Total Earnings for Major Ethnic Origin® i 
Groups of Workers Within Selected Occupations, Canada, 1961 | 


‘ Mean deviation || 
ee Se of median total Coefficient of | 
: Dintoniade earnings for |relative variation) 
Occupation Rh geks major ethnic Col. 2+Col. Ie 
group rae origin groups 


Manageriallity..icv.feis stetoctenete 
Professionally chetae terete store ere 0.107 
Transportation and communi- 

Cations cre icmecusssnmisieiokers 0.119 
Graftsmeny <7 cysc5 0.0.0 Sienesexe's 516 0.119 
Sales)... ORE BIA cats 0.115 
Service and recreation ..... 0.119 | 
abourerSatteceac wetter tna aie 0. 086 


Clerical... 


* British Isles, French, northwestern European, central, eastern and southern European — 
Jewish, Asiatic and ‘*Other and not stated’? origins. 
Farmers, farm workers, loggers, fishermen and miners were not included as there wer) 
insufficient numbers to calculate reliable median total earnings for one or more of the majo. | 
ethnic origin groups. 4 


SOURCE: Based on P.W.I. tabulations, Table B20. \ 0} 
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‘3 THE POST-WAR IMMIGRANT FAMILY 


Analyses of the post-war immigrant population inthe preceding Section 
d not deal with an important situational aspect of ‘adjustment’? charac- 
ristic of many arriving immigrants. Since over half of the immigrants 15 
vars of age and over arriving in Canada during the post-war period were 
arried, an even higher proportion of all immigrant arrivals would have 
tered Canada as members of family units. In 1960 for example, 66.5 per 
nt of the 104,111 persons entering the country were listed as married 
iles, wives or other family dependants.** The family unit is a significant 
pect of immigration and plays an important part in the economic and 
cial adjustment of immigrant populations. Its size, age of members and 
sources, both at time of arrival and in subsequent years, become impor- 
at factors in the level of adjustment achieved. The purpose of the 
alysis in this Section is to examine the characteristics of post-war 
imigrant families at the time of the 1961 Census in comparison with 
e-war immigrant and native-born families. Such a comparison provides 
formation on relative needs as well as resources that are available to 
pe with their economic and social problems. 


3.1 BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY 


Age of Family Head — One of the most distinguishing characteristics 
the post-war immigrant family is its relative youthfulness. Slightly more 
an one third of the family heads are 25-34 years of age compared to one 
arter of the native born and 2.9 per cent for pre-war immigrants. Post-war 
migrant families have a smaller proportion of heads 45 years of age and 
er than either native-born or pre-war immigrant families, and a smaller 
»portion under 25 years of age than native born, as may be seen in Table 
28. 


483 Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration 1960, Tables 4 and 
2p. 12 and 22. 
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Table 5.28 — Percentage Distribution of Family Heads for Native Born, — 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Age Groups, Canada, 1961 | 
| 


Post-war 


Age "group immigrants 


eeeoeoeeoeceo ee eee eee oe 


eoeeceoee eee eee eee ee eee 


oeeeereoeoere eevee ee eevee 


eoeeoeeeo ere ee eee eee eee ee 


Totals, 


| 
| 
| 
Per Centi ian .scise.- : | 
| 
| 


Totals, Number ........... 3,138,734 445,774 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A34 and A 44. 1 | 


Type of Family — The basic classification of family types used it 
the 1961 Census indicates whether or not they maintained their own house 
hold, i.e., whether the head of the family was also head of the household) 
If they maintained their own household, they were classified as priman 
families. If they did not, they were classified on the basis of the family’s 
relationship to the household head. Thus, families were classified as re 
lated secondary families if they were related to the household head, or at 
lodging families or iat types of secondary families, e.g., families oy 
servants, employees, etc.’ {| 


Table 5.29 reveals the unique aspects of post-war immigrant families 
At every age level of family head, post-war immigrant families had signi 
ficantly lower proportions of primary families. While the proportion ¢ 
related families for post-war immigrant heads was somewhat higher tha’ | 
either pre-war immigrant or native-born heads under 35 years of age, th | 
greatest differences occurred for the age groups 45 years and over. Th | 
much higher proportions of related families for heads 65 years of age an { 
over indicate the greater tendency for older parents to live with relatives | 
Although the data do not permit greater specificity, these are undoubted! 
cases of aged parents living with their married children. 


16 DBS 93-516, 1961 Census, Bul. 2.1-7, Introduction. 
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peble 5.29 — Family Type, by Age of Head, for Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, Gansde? 1961 


Total families Secondary families 


Age of 
_ family head 
A Other 
Per Related | Lodging 
Number cent Total families |families Boe ondary 
families 
Native born 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 
168,620 0.2 4.3 5.6 0.3 
782,775 UP? 5.2 1.8 0.2 
846,333 Se/ Deaf 0.9 0.1 
671,524 2.6 1.8 (OY 0.1 
357,241 2.6 1.8 0.7 0.1 
121,919 3.6 2.8 0.7 0.1 
190,322 6.6 5.6 0.8 0.2 
All Ages ...... 3,138,734 94.7 5.8 1.3 0.2 
Pre-war immigrants 
p.c psc p.c. 
eee 811 9.2 2 6 0.4 
. tk SB Sas aoe 16,389 6.6 6 sf 0.3 
HELA, «cles eas 56,388 3.9 8 8 0.3 
> oa Saari sais 116,290 2.4 As} 8 0.3 
FO4 ....... aiehs 178,890 DED a8) 8 0.1 
OD os cccee ate 70,509 Se .0 nO 0.1 
fd over»... .' 123,659 4.7 -4 <1 0.2 
Kil Ages...... 0.2 
p.c p.c. 
ae 17,646 5. 0.4 
MR, 6. 00S 158,920 8. 0.2 
a hee 150,602 4. 0.2 
a... 79,665 3. 0.2 
See 29,078 3. 0.2 
P69 wees e ees 5,290 4. Bex 
land OVER acces 4,573 4. .2 
ill Ages ...... 445,774 88.2 5.7 0.2 
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The proportion of post-war immigrant families enumerated as lodgin 
families was also considerably higher than was the case for either pre-we 
immigrant or native-born families. The largest proportion, 15.0 per ceni 
were families whose heads were under 25 years of age but the proportion 
for other age groups, in contrast to pre-war immigrant and native-bor 
families, were relatively greater. 


Data on ethnic origin of post-war immigrant heads, presented i 
Table 5.30, indicate that the relatively lower proportion of primary familie 
characteristic of most origin groups was particularly low for families wit 
Asiatic, Italian and other European heads. The proportions of total familie) 
enumerated as primary families for these three groups were 73.9, 74.4 an 
76.7 per cent, respectively. Both Asiatic and Italian families had a large 
proportion of related families sharing the same household (approximatel 
15 per cent) than lodging (11.2 per cent) and other secondary families (10.| 
per cent), while other European families had a somewhat larger proportio’ 
of lodging and other secondary families than related families. Post-we 
immigrant families with Netherlands, Scandinavian, French and British Isle 
origin heads had the highest proportions of primary families; the proportior 
of total families maintaining their own separate households for thes 
origin groups were 95.8, 95.1, 94.7 and 94.2 per cent, respectively. | 


The greater tendency for post-war immigrant families to live in th 
same household with relatives, or as lodging families, would suggest thi 
this is partly a means of resolving housing problems with limited financi 
resources. Undoubtedly this ‘‘doubling-up’’ of immigrant families is | 
consequence of the system of sponsored immigration frequently utilized t 
such groups as the Asiatic and Italian among whom this housing patte. 
is most pronounced. Cultural factors that place considerable value ¢ 
kinship ties must provide a fairly large portion of the motivation for spoi 
soring immigrants as well as accommodating them after their arrival. Boi 
explanations are supported by the persistence of this pattern among pre-wi 
immigrants and native born. However, other factors such as populatic 
concentrations in areas where housing is scarce, persistence of low it 


comes, or both, could produce the same pattern of living arrangements. 
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Table 5.30 —- Family Type, by Ethnic Origin of Head, for Post-war 
Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


All families 


= 
cent 


ehelisirelie. 6/4) 9's sie 115,165 


Secondary families 


Ethnic origin of 


Primary 
family head 


families 


Lodging 


stele sie sap saree 8,754 3.0 

eh etielapan stele: she, 60,258 7a 

GMO GOS OE OOH 39,359 2E5 
vandinavian 4c Gosia tad 9,733 a3 
ATHATIO 6/6 5/653. ceed bile-s 15,145 8.3 
ia central European .. 1a 282 5.6 
eer ernie 25,551 4.6 
VIA eR tb oe eae 2,946 4.5 
MS SS eiseeri sie. 13,810 4.0 
(her eastern European .. 12,600 5.6 
SRS Poe 73,778 10.1 
OIC Sete 30,902 13:2 

Bache cus Gisislelsvaiee «ote 9,089 on 

7 CEASE AGRE é 7,326 11.2 


10,086 


eee eeereeen 


Husband-Wife Families — The 1961 Census listed all families in 
‘ich both husband and wife were living together at the time of the census 
| “husband-wife families’? whether they had children living with them or 
it. As may be seen in Table 5.31, post-war immigrants had the largest 
pportion of husband-wife families. However, this is only characteristic of 
st-war immigrant families below the age of 55 years. For the older age 
is from 55 to 70 years, post-war immigrant families had the lowest 
portions, and for 70 years and over they were intermediate to native-born 
ad pre-war immigrant families. The differences are relatively small but 
nsistent with pre-war immigrant families having the lowest proportions 
. the age of 45 years and the highest for age groups 55 and over, and 
bse with native-born heads generally intermediate to the two immigrant 


] types. 
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Table 5.31 — Husband-Wife Families as a Percentage of Total Families, by Age o 


Family Head, for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Husband-wife Husband-wife 
Total families as Total families as 
families Bases families |, P° Se 
total families total families 
No 


Post-war immigrants 


Husband-wifi 
families as 
per cent of 

total familie: 


Age of 
family head 


Total 
families 


No. 


Under 25 .sceees 168,620 811 17,646 94.2 
25-34 socsesone 782,775 16,389 158,920 97.5 
35-44 wecceeees 846,333 56,388 150,602 95.9 
45-54 wevcccoes 671,524 116,290 79,665 92.7 | 
55°64 coscccsee 357,241 178,890 29,078 8765 | 
65-69 eoccesoee 121,919 70,509 5,290 84.1 
70 and over .... 190,322 123,659 4,573 78.5 | 


All Ages ..... 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A33, A35, A36, A37 and A45. 


Size of Family’? — The average number of persons per post-we 
immigrant family at the time of the 1961 Census was 3.6, a figure inte 
mediate to the average family sizes of those with pre-war immigrant ar 
native-born heads. As may be observed in Table 5.32, the average fami) 
size for these latter two family types was 3.0 and 4.1, respectively, cor 
pared to 3.9 for all families combined. Differences in family size as we 
as their relative positions shift with age of family heads. For example, tl 
difference in family size between post-war immigrant and native-bo) 
families is greatest for heads of families who are 35-44 years of ag) 
Under 45 years of age post-war immigrant families were smaller than eith 
pre-war immigrants or native born, while for older age groups they we 
practically identical in size to families with pre-war immigrant heads b 
still smaller than those with native-born heads. ' 


| 


17 For census purposes, a family consists of a husband and wife (with or wi) 
out children who have never married) or a parent, with one or more children (inch 
ing adopted stepchildren, or guardianship children) never married, living togetl 
in the same dwelling. Children not living at home are excluded as are any mart! 
children and their families even though they may be living under the same roof. 
the latter instance, such married children and their husbands or wives, childr 
etc., form a separate family. 
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Table 5.32 — Average Family Size,* by Age of Family Head, for Native 
Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


\ 


Average family size 


Native born Post-war 


i Age of family head 


No No. 
BENE OM Us occ sie 6 6s 6 18 oPetthe 6 QT 
RIEL EC etea + (si 0s e. ele sie cleo cfeccye 3.4 
ed As arene OP 4.0 
ie Sa el Pe 3.7 
PRCT soc cee es oe elakle ae 3.0 
2) GOScetIOO CRO OOOO BORE 2.4 
BROMOVED .5 c5 05 6 ses teres DES 
BI 8.o 02s ciesysusyecdsulee 3.6 


4 See footnote 1” 


| SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A33, A35, A36, A37 and A45. 


U 
| The same general relationship prevailed with respect to average 
aber of children (under 25 years of age) at home. Families of post-war 
igrant heads with an average of 1.6 children were intermediate to 
ive-born and pre-war immigrant families with 2.1 and 1.0 children, 
pectively. As may be seen in Table 5.33, the average number of children 
|post-war immigrant family heads was lowest up to 55 years of age, 
le those with older family heads had practically the same average 
iber of children as pre-war immigrant families but somewhat smaller 
ibers than families with native-born heads. 


Some variation in family size was apparent by ethnic origin of family 
ids. Data in Table 5.34 show that family heads of Netherlands origins 
the largest average family size with 4.4 persons per family and Asiatic 
eds had the second largest with 3.8 persons. Hungarian heads along with 
f2r eastern Europeans (excluding Polish, Russian and Ukrainian) had the 
illest average family size with 3.2 persons per family. The same relative 
tation prevailed for number of children under 25 years of age. As may be 
in Table 5.35, families with heads of Netherlands origins, with 2.4 
idren, had the largest number of children per family, followed by Asiatic 
lilies with 1.8 children. The smallest number of children per family, 
_ was found among Hungarian families. 
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Table 5.33 — Average Number of Children 0-24 Years of Age in Families, 
by Age of Family Head, for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Post-war 
immigrant 
families 


Pre-war 
immigrant 
families 


Native-born 
families 


Age of family head 


Wider 2)Si ermine ewiebie 


DS: 134s tepenats scl eke scsueretohere wee Iles) 
35<=44 shite ee Are ag oo Gana ae Qk 
WSR. 2 we lo FOIUID er OO WoO. Goat 1.8 
SO IO4E Ty Weus << Goo aoe as 3 ude 0.8 
OS 69 eine © eelstel cleeisiers eiereve 0.2 
OTAIATONVET, 5 ciele eis veusreneroleee eee 


All Ages .. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A33, A35, A36, A37 and A45,. 


: 
Table 5.34 — Average Family Size, by Selected Ethnic Origins of Family 


Heads, for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961. 


Family size 


Ethnic origin 
of family head 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Pre-war 


Native born immigrants 


British Isles ... 


PrenGhiyi te ysichs fs, « sus edegey isdehs iene 3.58 | 
Germann s, ceelovsieicioiclebeleisielenehe yc 3.42 | 
Netherlands .....4% ASOe é 4.43 
Scandinavian ...... ehicleictet - 3.72 


Hungarian 6 ..cfcsciessns.s eieireka)o (elvis 
Other central European ...... 
POLIS Di evelederencnckeis (eke shorevekensiene 
IRUSSiaN Bess opavevoseren el sie e lete oifetiois 
Ukrainians tryeretersictchaneie, «tess eden 
Other eastern European...... 
Thalliatigr tre mele ieteucl snes plcisiot 
Other European ........ erene gers 
JEWISH Worcs ucpehods etepe tele cree siekeloxs 


ASTATIC A cg demetadenskes Boks xeucusususke ee 


All Origins® 


a 
Includes other origins and origins not stated. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A38, A39, A40, A41 and B25. 
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ble 5.35 — Average Number of Children 0-24 Years of Age in Native-born 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant Families, by Selected Ethnic : 
Origins of Family Heads, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin Native-born _ Pre-war Post-war 
of family head heads immigrant immigrant 
heads heads 


Z 
a 


4 
S 


Rohe Talieieher oe taielere ves 1.82 1.61 
Sige dashing a5 2.41 1.61 

BEE Gsre Goce seme 4 es oly 6 1.93 1.44 
aiieueheyaie: ataatens 1.94 2-42 

Sie de © fel silos ielsieds .« 2.08 1.74 

sic) atahats syeteilsiieis 1.98 1.21 

Sbofelisnens 1 OF, 1.34 

tate cliete oie! « fefoxe cksyerte hs (siete 2.03 1.68 
Sisal eenedost wad vtelers 2.04 1.37 

BE sNs cae Bi onsuets. ofelie:busastene 1.99 1.58 
ro hae 1.79 1.25 

Eis rakatons| sells) olisiisneivaits 2.05 1.68 

ae eke heleiaiol> shskete 2.00 1.44 

Eveteis)ishe lish ieneliol® (sinilobeueholens 1.78 1.50 
Sadoisocionia oatot ee 2202, 1.79 


a 
Includes other origins and origins not stated. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A38, A39, A40, A41 and B25. 


For both average family size and average number of children, post- 
' immigrant families exhibited variations by ethnic origin of head, but 
average variation in size, by either measure, for ethnic origins within 
post-war immigrant population was somewhat less than the average 
lation between post-war immigrants and total families within the same 
nic origin groups. On the basis of this rudimentary comparison, it would 
ear that ethnic origin is less important in accounting for variations in 
ily size (or number of children) than post-war immigrant status. 


(2 EDUCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Educational Attainment of Family Head — Analyses presented in 
pter Four have already indicated the generally superior educational 
sls of post-war immigrants in relation to native born and all but the 
34-year-old pre-war immigrants. Data presented in Table 5.36 show 
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that the same favourable situation exists for heads of post-war immigran 
families relative to heads of other families. However, in the case of famil 
heads, the proportions having some university or university degree wer 
somewhat lower than for total post-war immigrant males for every ag 
group 25 years and over. The same situation prevailed for native-bor 
heads in relation to total native-born males, but the reverse was true fo 
pre-war immigrants. The differences in proportions with some universit’ 
or university degree are slight between comparable age categories i 
Tables 5.36 and 4.16. If it had been possible to present comparable dat 
for males who were not family heads rather than total male post-war immi 


grants, the differences would have been somewhat greater. 


In terms of one to five years of high school, post-war immigrant head 
were not in as favourable a position as either pre-war immigrants or nativ 
born for age groups under 55 years of age. However, their particular ag 
distribution was responsible for their better showing for all ages combine 
relative to pre-war immigrant heads as a group. For those with some school 
ing below the high school level, post-war immigrant heads had highe 
proportions than pre-war immigrant heads under 45 years, and under 3; 
years for native-born heads. Again, the differences in age distribution 
produced a lower proportion of post-war immigrant heads with less tha’ 
some high school education than for pre-war immigrant heads and also i) 
relation to native born. | 


Table 5.36 — Educational Attainment of Family Head for Native Born, 
Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Age, Canada, 1961 


No Grade 

Age group schooling|school 
Number Per 
cent 


Native born 


p.c. rence p. Cam 
Under?25 4 4seee ee 2 168,620 |100.0 0..4 Sul 2.0 
PISNOISY: bea O on oO eNeS 782,775 |100.0 0.4 3.8 5.4 
SM 44 Missa eres oe 846,333 |100.0 0.6 353 5.6 
AS = Be ie ratetee oielte he 671,524 |100.0 ihaal 3.0 4.3 
Sis OAM sc acictsde cl suece ote 357,241 |100.0 eZ 2.5 3.9 
O51 69 ohio kw cmieers sie 121,919 |100.0 2.9 IA 3.4 

7 OWANG JOVEE) cere csalele 190,322 |100.0 4.3 1.4 2.8 

Ail Ages ne 3,138,734 |100.0]/ 1.2 47.1 | Aan 
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| Table 5.36 — Educational Attainment of Family Head for Native Born, 
| Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, by Age, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


| oe 
t Grade | High Univer-|Univer- 


im Age i 
1 BcrpetOeP Senoouses school pe 
| % degree 
| Number Ae 
| cent 
Pre-war immigrants 
p.c 


811 
16,389 
56,388 
116,290 
178,890 

70,509 
123,659 


Pa NI rO'S) 
DONWHEAL 


562,936 . : : Q 3.1 


p.c p.c 
kee DESAI 17,646 0.4 4.8 Dee 
SAMS els Noke lore ele otene 158,920 0.6 5.7 G2 
ee 150,602 0.5 6.7 7.7 
> 4) Seer 79,665 ES 5.8 7.9 
|: 90 opera i arta F 29,078 2.9 5.0 7.6 
- 99 ogdiciciaseods c 5,290 4.2 5e5 6.9 
ena over 4,573 5.5 4.0 6.8 
| 

All POS) 1228 hae its 445,774 | 100.0 0.9 43.0 | 43.2 6.0 6.9 


| SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A34 and A44, 


_ Labour Force Status of Heads and Wives of Husband-Wife Families — 
t all post-war immigrant families combined, 95.3 per cent of family heads 
re in the labour force compared to 72.6 per cent and 89.4 per cent for 
-war immigrant and native-born family heads, respectively (Table 5.37). 
ile immigrant families tended to have slightly higher proportions of 
ads in the labour force than native born at all ages, except 70 years and 
it, the differences between post-war and pre-war immigrant families were 
(ligible. Differences in age distributions were the primary cause for 
sour force participation differentials for the combined age groups. 
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Table 5.37 — Labour Force Status, by Age of Heads of Husband-Wife 
Families, for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, 


Canada, 1961 


Post-war 
immigrant heads 


Pre-war 


Native-born heads immigrant heads 


Age group Husband- i : Husband- Husband- nova 
wife wife wife al 
families families families aoe 


No. 


Under 255i. ce erericlete 157,201 16,628 96.2 
25-34 weccccccees 750,365 15,563 154,943 97.4 
S544 2. wees ccs 792,455 52,228 144,458 97.4 
BS -54 weve cccees 612,044 106,333 73,892 95.2 
S564 25 alee c os 00 316,332 163,326 25,451 87.2 
05-609) we ccc sne 103,999 62,236 4,452 56.9 


ceeses 142,826 100,960 3,589 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A33, A35, A36, A37 and A45, 


Table 5.38 — Labour Force Status of Wife, by Age of Heads of Husband-Wii 


Families, for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 19¢ 


Post-war 
immigrant heads 


Age group Husband- Husband- Husband- wna | 
wise labour wife labour wits labou: 
families families families \ 


force force force 


No. 


Winders? Siav-mretereicisiole 157,201 16,628 43.8 
DS = SAMs ctarstotohehct otele 750,365 15,563 154,943 33.8 

SO SAA rs blves sis) siexeils\ « 792,455 52,228 144,458 35-1) 
ZI OGY Soo coca oe 612,044 106,333 73,892 38.1) 
SD) = O4a hele ch eiewelolenesere 316,332 163,326 25,451 29.4, 
GEG ie Powe Ode ole 103,999 62,236 4,452 20.0 
MOVANG OVEL iete.o 6.6) s° 142,826 100,960 3,589 : 


Ve onal 423,413 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A33, A35, A36, A37 and A45, 
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For wives in families with both husband and wife present, participa- 
on in the labour force was highly dependent upon immigrant status. Table 
.38 shows that the participation rate for wives of post-war immigrants is 
4.8 per cent, almost twice the proportions for wives of pre-war immigrant 
nd native-born family heads. Contrary to the situation for family heads, 
le much larger participation of wives of post-war immigrants does not 
ppear to be a function of differences in age distribution of family heads. 
or every age group, there is a consistent increase in the proportion of 
ives in the labour force as one moves from wives of native born, to wives 
{ pre-war immigrants, and post-war immigrants. Whether out of choice or 
2cessity, it would appear that a successful economic adjustment on the 
att of the post-war immigrant family requires the participation of wives to 
‘much greater extent than either the immigrant families with a minimum of 
> years residence in Canada, or the native born. 


Table 5.39 — Labour Force Status of Wives, by Ethnic Origin of 
Husband-Wife Families, for Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


_ 


immigrants 


immigrants 
With 


wives in Husband- 
wife 
families 


_ Ethnic origin 
of family head 


Husband- 
wife 
families 


Husband- 
wife 
families 


labour 
force 


labour 
force 


No. No, 


Piish Isles ...... 


| 1,377,231 260,812 109,158 | 35.5 
983,345 17,015 8,270 | 30.8 

139,604 35,630 56,743 | 36.7 

44,098 9,275 38,282 | 18.6 

48,416 27,882 9,401 | 30.1 

6,856 9,807 14,167 | 46.0 

15,797 17,608 10,746 | 40.6 

29,172 22,943 24,326 | 37.3 

16,196 9,007 2,672 | 36.3 

64,415 28,089 13,185 | 40.7 

2,107 2,411 11,729 | 47.1 

23,972 14, 066 70,674 | 34.1 

11,088 11,547 29,193 | 40.4 

| oar 19,203 14,929 8,646 | 29.7 
eae 9,603 7,896 6,743 | 24.3 
her and not stated 84,119 12,474 9,478 34.2 


| 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A38, A39, A40, A41 and B25. 
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Again, the mode of adjustment appears to be mediated by variations 
in ethnic background. As may be seen in Table 5.39, as high as 47 and 4 
per cent of wives of other eastern European and Hungarian origin post-wa: 
immigrant husbands, respectively, were in the labour force. At the other 
extreme were wives of Netherlands and Asiatic origin heads of families. 
with only 18.6 and 24.3 per cent, respectively, in the labour force. 


Total Earnings of Family Heads and Families — Total earnings o 
heads of post-war immigrant families in Table 5.40 reflect the same dis 
advantaged position that the total post-war immigrant population hold: 
relative to pre-war immigrants and native born in Table 5.15. With averag 
total earnings of $4,232 they rank below native-born heads with $4,579 ani 
pre-war immigrant family heads with $4,707. Maximum earnings occurred fo 
heads 35-44 years of age, as was the case for heads of both pre-wa 
families and native born. In the latter case, however, average total earning: 
did not drop as much for the 45-54-year age group as they did for post-wa 
and pre-war immigrant family heads. 


Table 5.40 — Average Total Earnings of Family Head, by Age of Head, 


for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Native-born Pre-war Post-war — 
Age of family head family head family head family head © 
earnings earnings eamings 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A31 and A32. 


With the incomes of other members of the family taken into consid 
tion, as in Table 5.41, average total family earnings were $5,217, or 23 
per cent higher than total earnings of post-war immigrant heads alone, ar 
maximum combined earnings occurred for family heads 45-54 years of ag) 
While post-war immigrant families tended to maintain their position relati\ 
to native-born and pre-war immigrant families much the same as for tot) 
earings for family heads alone, they showed larger percentage gains wht 
total family earnings were compared to total earnings of family heads. TI 
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nly age group for which this was not true was the 65-69 -year-old heads 

families. In this case, total family earnings were 28.7, 28.2 and 29.5 
er cent larger than total earnings for family heads who were post-war and 
te-war immigrants and native born, respectively. Percentage differences 
etween total family earnings and family head earnings by age of head 
re shown for post-war and pre-war immigrant and native-born heads of 
umilies in Table 5.42. 


Table 5.41 — Average Total Family Earnings, by Age of Head, for 
Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Pre-war 
family 
earnings 


Native-bom 
family 
earnings 


Age of family head 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A31 and A32. 


able 5.42 — Per Cent that Total Family Earnings Exceed Total Earnings of 
Family Head, by Age, for Native-born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrant 


Heads of Families, Canada, 1961 


: Native Pre-war Post-war 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A31 and A32. 
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These data suggest that earnings of other family members tend to 
extend the period of increasing income as total family earnings increased 
from the 35- 44-year age group to the 45-54-year age group while earnings 
for family heads declined between the 35-44 and 45-54-year age groups. 
The functional aspect of additional earnings by other family members is 
pointed out by the fact that the maximum relative contribution above and 
beyond family head earnings occurred when the family head is 55-64 years 
of age, e.g., total family earnings were 44 per cent greater than family 
head earnings. Supplementary earnings by other family members also appear 
to be relatively greatest for this age group for pre-war immigrants and 
native-born heads, but not to the same extent as for post-war immigrant 
heads of families. 


Total earnings for post-war immigrant family heads for all age groups, 
except the 65-69-year group, were consistently lower than for other 
families. Their generally less favourable position is partially rectified by 
greater proportions of wives participating in the labour force. However, 
even this greater effort on the part of post-war immigrant families does not 
achieve equality with total family earnings reported by families with pre- 
war immigrant and native-born heads. The participation of other members 
of post-war immigrant families did have a greater effect on total family 
earnings relative to total earnings of family heads than was the case ‘* 
pre-war immigrant and native-born family heads. 


Examination of total earnings data in Tables 5.43 and 5.44 reveal 
some interesting variations by ethnic origin of family head. Highest total] 
earnings for both families and family heads of post-war immigrant families 
were reported by heads of British Isles origins and the lowest by Italian, 
For both pre-war immigrant and native-born heads, those of Jewish origins 
reported highest total earnings for both heads and families. Lowest average 
total earnings were reported by Asiatic and Ukrainian family heads who 
were pre-war immigrants and by French origin heads who were native born. 


For three origin groups — the BritishIsles, French and Scandinavian—_ 
post-war immigrant heads reported higher total earnings for both heads and 
families than for either pre-war immigrants or native born. This was also 
the case with respect to total family earnings for other central European) 
origins, but not for total earnings of head. For all other origin groups, 
both family and head earnings tended to be lower than either pre-war immi-. 
grant or native-born heads. ) 


To the extent that total earnings of both post-war immigrant families. 
and heads in comparison to the pre-war immigrants and native born serve 
as an indicator of relative economic success, the data reflect the more 
difficult problems of adjustment faced by post-war immigrants. At almost 
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ty age level, post-war immigrant families and family heads were charac- 
‘ized by lower total earnings. For specific ethnic origin groups there are 
eptions but these can be partially explained by differences in age 
tributions between the various origin groups. 


able 5.43 — Average Total Earnings of Family Heads, by Ethnic Origin, 
_ for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


sete orien feomghat | aantie'ea | ante Sa 
earnings earnings earnings 

| me $ 

feet MSVES ce cceheusinisus|yasueueieur 6 4,965 5,341 
lench Beane ashe BKere ashe Sieie ehensha 4,311 5,224 
= Suetahetelercvenhslenatetcuzsistey vues 4,217 4,168 
J Se 4,563 4,033 
andinavian .......... Me 4,255 4,849 
MPAEUAM Te 'otcicleieccie's'e susien s aie 4,180 3,719 
her central European...... 4,254 4,687 
- . DAL a ane 4,358 3,992 
eR SERRE sg 4,979 4,356 
MEEPANON «cc claiielleis stelece.e..oie.e 3,541 3,584 
(her eastern European ..... 4,627 4,342 
BEERTL esc c cee ee cecesenes 4,216 2,918 
her FUUROPEAN “se erente acere ones 4,152 S275 
Reo. BUUNLG..L:. pak 6,466 4,966 
MEEMIC Vel ie voldvone. srersveceve.s ae 3,475 3,429 
OS a. 4,579 4,707 4,232 


* Includes other origins and origins not stated. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A42 and A43. 
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Table 5.44 — Average Family Earnings, by Ethnic Origin of Family Head, 
for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Ethnic origin tered Post-war 
of family head puty family 
earnings earnings 
$ 
Britishwisles einsteleihs: isteketonels 6,466 
ESrenChitevescia cketelersielersiel ore stenatene 6,179 
Germantnretrs selcheretdiciee acucienere 5,179 
Netherlandsys. cc. «6 eletelalsrarete 4,808 
SCandinavlanteremersteie ses) etolonels 5,685 
AUN Sarranirs onc) crete’ sicleioistsicvenetere 4,824 
Other central European ...... 5,836 
Isto 5 ode anddocabU Ue ONO OU 4,849 
INCRE 6.6 ab co Doo HO don OMe c 5,249 
Wikfaisianiwctcrelstslckekels oft: kekecreke 4,463 
Other eastern European...... Seca 
Nt alia ney cwersicpeterskes s encheie tens xls tes 3,786 
Other European. .2)6 6 ccc.s.0.0.00 8 4,227 
ICRA WM 66 eboncccgudoadestoc 5,880 
ENCHEVENS BSG GoGo OOO CoO Oot 4,007 | 
AlliOrigins= pes. 22 ..22e eee 5,416 5,217 


| 
ie Includes other origins and origins not stated. | 
SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A42 and A43. 
| 
5.3.3 ETHNIC INTERMARRIAGE — The preceding Sections of this Chapte 
dealing with social and economic characteristics of post-war immigrant! 
have provided some indication of their resources as well as the genere 
levels of economic adjustment achieved by the time of the 1961 Census 
While certain of these data, e.g., changes in occupational and incom 
characteristics with increasing period of residence, provide indirect evidenc 
of the assimilation of post-war immigrants into the social and economi 
structure, the inferences are somewhat tenuous. Census data in general d 
not provide the specific type of information needed to determine the degre 
of assimilation achieved by the many diverse ethnic origin groups immi 
grating to Canada. However, information on ethnic origin of wife in relatio 
to ethnic origin of husband was made available for the 1961 Census an 
provides a basis for another index by which to assess assimilation. Ther 
are obvious limitations of such an analysis based on these data, but t 
the extent that ‘‘ethnic mixing’’ has been synonymous for ‘‘assimilation’! 
and ethnic populations exhibiting exogamous tendencies have been high] 
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sgarded in terms of their assumed ability, or willingness, to be absorbed 
ato cultural milieus external to their own cultural backgrounds, such an 
malysis is of some value. Previous analyses of intermarriage in Canada by 
iutton Hurd were based on data obtained from vital statistics giving 
thnic origins of parents of children born in Canada.’ Data collected during 
ae 1961 Census overcome one of the difficulties encountered by Hurd 
aused by the limited coverage of vital statistics data, but is itself limited 
> families where both husband and wife were present at the time of the 
‘ensus enumeration. Incomplete or broken families, amounting to 8.4 per 
ent of total families, are not included in this analysis. Thus, a certain 
ias is introduced to the extent that mixed ethnic marriages might be 
isproportionately represented among broken families. 


One of the major limitations to the use of previously published data 
howing ethnic origin of husbands by ethnic origin of wives for husband-wife 
amilies”” for this type of analysis is caused by the presentation of data for 
»>tal population only and consequent inability to separate the data for 
»yreign born from the native born. Since between one half and three quarters 
f all immigrants entering Canada since 1933 were married, the degree of 
thnic mixing possible was already limited. Immigrant populations with 
igher proportions of married couples obviously would have greater limita- 
‘ons than would those with lower proportions of married couples among the 
‘triving immigrants. However, if the assumption is made that the proportions 
f arriving immigrants who are single are approximately the same for each 
f the major ethnic origin groups, then the proportions of mixed ethnic 
arriages among the foreign born by ethnic origin of husband (or wife) 
‘ould provide some indication of relative assimilation. Since those foreign 
orn who were married before immigrating to Canada cannot be separated 
‘om those who married after settling in Canada, a more appropriate measure 
£ assimilation would be based on ethnic origin data for the native-born 
opulation. Certainly, if there are strong pressures for endogamous marriage, 
ae evidence should be found among the native born of certain ethnic 


tigin groups. 


To illustrate the difficulties in using these data for differentiating 
thnic origin groups on the basis of their relative assimilability, and for 
omparative purposes, data are presented in Table 5.45 showing per cent 
f family heads of normal families, from selected origin groups, with wives 


| % Hurd, W. Burton, Ethnic Origin and Nativity of the Canadian People, DBS, 
41 Census, pp. 96-113. 


19 DBS 93-520, 1961 Census, Bul. 2.1-11, Table 96. 
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of the same ethnic origin for native born as well as for pre-war and post-war 
immigrants. Among post-war immigrants, there were only two ethnic origins 
where less than 65 per cent of the husbands had wives of thesame origin. 
For pre-war immigrants, the proportions of normal families with husbands 
and wives of the same general ethnic category were generally smaller with 
the exception of heads of Russian, Ukrainian, Jewish and Asiatic origins. 
For native born, the range in proportions is much greater with 12 of the 16 
origin groups having proportions of less than two thirds. Notwithstanding 
the exceptions already noted, most ethnic origin groups show evidence of 
increasing ethnic mixing as length of residence increases for the foreign 
born and among the native born relative to either foreign-born group of 
immigrants. The most notable exception to this general pattern may be 
observed among family heads of French origin who are the only ones to 
have a higher proportion of wives of the same origin among native born 
than among foreign born. Native born of Jewish origin have an equally high 
proportion of wives of the same origin. Not only are they unusual in this 
respect, but they also have the highest proportion of any group among 
the foreign born. Because of this, Jewish males as a group show the 
least ethnic intermarriage of any origin group. For the combined native- 
born and foreign-born groups (not shown in Table 5.45), 91 per cent. 
of all Jewish heads of normal families were found to be married to Jewish 
females. Total French origin, with 88.3 per cent, showed the second least 
ethnic intermarriage, and somewhat surprising were family heads of British, 
origins with 81.2 per cent married to British origin wives. Asiatics had the 
next highest proportion (79.9 per cent) of total family heads with wives of 
the same origin. Thus, heads of Jewish, French, British and Asiatic origins, 
all with very high proportions of wives of the same origin for foreign-baay 
groups as well as the native born, have low indices of assimilation. 

Among the native born with the lowest proportions of heads with 
wives of similar origin, or having the highest proportions of mixed ethnic 
intermarriages, are those heads of families classified as other Europeans, 
other eastern Europeans, Scandinavians, Hungarians ‘and other central 
Europeans. For these particular origins, as well as most of the remaining 
groups, note the effect of controlling for nativity and period of immigration 
for the foreign born. Clearly, an index based on total ethnic populations. 
can be misleading to the extent that the foreign born are large relative to 
the native born and had high proportions married at time of immigration to 
Canada. | 


| 
| 
) 
| 


| 

Another problem arises because of the variations in size of Canada’s) 
ethnic populations. Under the assumptions of a random assimilation model, 
the expected rates of ethnic intermarriage, or endogamy, would bea function’ 
of the size of the origin groups among the native born. Because of the! 
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latively large size of the British and French origin groups, their actual 

pensity to marry within their own groups would not be as high as indicated 
) the data shown in Tables 5.45 and 5.46. By the same reasoning, the 
aller ethnic groups, such as the Asiatic and Jewish, would undoubtedly 
tow higher propensities toward endogamy if the size factor were to be 
ken into account. However, such indexes invariably assume uniform 
ographic distributions of these same groups. In Canada, this presents 
! additional difficulty since its ethnic populations vary considerably in 
ir degree of regional dispersion or concentration. Consideration of the 
fect of relative size ignoring variations in distributional patterns could 
so be misleading. 


able 5.45 — Percentage of Family Heads of Normal Families with Wives of 
Same Ethnic Origin, for Selected Origins of Native Born, Pre-war and 
Post-war Immigrants, Canada, 1961 


Native Pre-war 
born immigrants 


Post-war 
immigrants 


BMS TABS 1 C'S 5.5 fons ana ese vshols isisiese se 8 88.4 
jench SOUGUO DOOD Joh Oe Cerne 76.7 
(rman .. sole leleie ise oe 9 Iw1s.0|s ioheie 80.8 
therlands ayaa setae Goo SOs 85.8 
‘andinavian AY S56: R086 ce CUO 65.3 
eer northwestern European 81.2 
RRB Rs eR 76.8 
ee central ISUTOPEAMN ,..5,<1010,0 016 5 53.1 


[ian Sialleickalekeisive iekevefelsie ie: essferee)exe 
fish lol eae es eae 


' SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A46 and B24. 


The need for the development of a more complex index of propensity 
ward endogamy, which would take into consideration the distributional 
stor as well, is evident in Table 5.46. These data suggest the significance 
= of residence for the assimilation of certain groups through inter- 
i 


triage. For example, those groups which tend to locate predominantly 
large metropolitan areas tend to have higher proportions of intra-ethnic 
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marriages among their native born in metropolitan populations than i 
non-metropolitan rural populations. This is true for the Jtalian, Asiati 
and Jewish groups. For those whose earlier arrivals tended to settle i 
tural areas, such as the German, Netherlands, Scandinavian, Hungarian 
Ukrainian and Russian, the proportions of native-born heads with wives o 
similar origin tend to be higher in the non-metropolitan rural areas than i 
metropolitan areas. This is also true for the Polish but to a much lesse 
degree. For those of British and French origins, the proportions are als 
somewhat higher in the non-metropolitan rural areas but, for these tw 
groups, the proportions tend to be very high for all areas. In part, thi 
would appear to reflect the general widespread distribution of the Frenc 
in Quebec and the British throughout the remainder of Canada and th 
general availability of prospective mates of similar origins. Yet, cor 
sidering the effect of respective population sizes, both British and Frenc 
show much higher proportions of actual intra-ethnic marriage than would b 
expected on the basis of size alone. That there are cultural factors ir 
volved is more evident in the data for those heads who are Jewish i 
origin. On the basis of their relatively small numbers, their proportion ¢ 
intra-ethnic marriages is extremely high. Apparently, these few native bor 
who choose to live in non-metropolitan rural areas have weaker culture 
ties as well as greater opportunity to marry females of other ethnic origins 
Further analysis of intra-marriage within specific areas would be neede 
to separate the effects of the distribution of certain ethnic origin group 
from cultural factors. The interesting aspect of this analysis is that th 
two dominant ethnic groups along with two relatively small but distine 
ethnic minority groups are quite similar with respect to their tendenc 
to marry within their own origin groups. Again, the analysis raises rathe 
interesting questions about the assimilation process and the gener: 
applicability of a commonly used index of assimilation. In view of the fa¢ 
that this type of index has been used to evaluate the assimilability ¢ 
certain ethnic origin groups, these findings suggest the advisability ¢ 
considerably more caution in interpretation of census and vital statistic 
data than has generally been exercised in the past. . 
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Chapter Six 


IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


; It has been suggested in previous Chapters that increasing similarity 
between immigrant and non-immigrant populations, in so far as certain 
‘characteristics are concerned, can be taken as evidence of an on-going 
assimilation process, provided that such changes occur subsequent to the 
time of the immigrants’ arrival in Canada. Examples of this are the con- 
vergence in proportions of foreign born seeking employment or unemployed 
with proportions of native born as length of residence has increased, trends 
in class of worker, median total earnings, and changes in occupational 
distributions of foreign born. Ethnic intermarriage data also provide addi- 
tional clues as to the progress of aculturation, but heterogeneity (ethnic 
mixing) was the key in this case rather than homogeneity. However, as 
insightful as these data may be for understanding the extent to which the 
immigrant population has been assimilated, the evidence is inferential in 
nature rather than direct. Immigrants can become successfully integrated 
into a country’s economic system without making any definite commitment 
‘to Canada per se beyond that required to carry out their normal day-to-day 
family and work activities. This is also the case for ethnic intermarriage, 
in that cultural mixing does not ensure the emergence of a new cultural 
identity. Although it is assumed that these changes reflect a weakening of 
old cultural ties and the development of a more favourable attitudinal 
climate in which greater personal identification with Canada is possible, 
there is no assurance that this, in fact, will be the case. None of the data 
presented in earlier Chapters permit any direct analysis of this component 
of personal commitment and identification, even though they are all relevant 
to the assimilation process. 


The only census data collected and published bearing directly on 
this problem are those that indicate citizenship status of the foreign-born 
population. It is true that the act of obtaining citizenship does not in itself 
‘guarantee total identification and commitment of the individual either to 
that segment of Canadian society in which he happens to live and work or 
to the country as a whole. Citizenship is obtained for many reasons but, 
all things considered, the immigrant who takes this step would appear to 
make a greater commitment to Canada than the one who does not. The act 


of becoming a citizen certainly does not guarantee the achievement of 
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either partial or total assimilation in the sociological sense, but it is the 
only evidence provided by census data of a direct voluntary act that may 
be taken by the immigrant, and makes patently clear his shift in allegiance 
from his former country of citizenship to a new and political identification 
with Canada. 


Immigrants who arrived and settled in Canada during the post-war 
period were the successful survivors of a complex screening process by 
which the government attempts to select only the most desirable prospects. 
However, full participation in Canadian society requires more than over- 
coming this particular hurdle, i.e., gaining permission to enter the country 
Full participation, with the one exception of British subjects born outside 
Canada, requires the attainment of citizenship. Even for the exception 
noted, British subjects who take the trouble to obtain Canadian citizenshir 
are making a stronger psychological commitment to Canada than those whc 
do not, since in this case citizenship is not necessary in order to obtain 
voting privileges. 


This Chapter is generally concerned with the problem of determining 
the characteristics that are most likely to identify the immigrant who, afte 
surmounting the first hurdle, fails to take the final step to achieve eithe) 
the right of political participation or a more positive national identity. 
Obviously, success in surmounting the first hurdle does not necessarily 
lead to success in overcoming the second. In fact, many who successfully 
gain entrance to Canada and meet the minimal residence requirement fai. 
to acquire citizenship or even to apply. With this in mind, the following 
analyses attempt to achieve two general objectives. The first, and relativel; 
minor one, is to selectively re-examine portions of immigration data pre’ 
sented in Chapter Two having particular bearing on the propensity ti 
acquire citizenship during the post-war period. The second, and majo 
objective, is the determination of the characteristics that most clearly 
differentiate between the resident foreign-born population who had acquire 
citizenship by June 1, 1961, and those who had not. In general, the analyse: 
seek to provide a better understanding of the very complex relationship: 
between the kinds of immigrants who entered Canada during the post-wa 
period and their propensity to obtain citizenship. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


6.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF CANADA’S PROSPECTIVE CITIZENS 


The revival of immigration arising as an aftermath of World War I) 
was discussed in Chapter Two and clearly illustrated in Chart 2.2. It is o 
interest to note further that, of approximately two million immigrants wh 
arrived in Canada during the post-war period, one and a half million wer 
still residing in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census. Of this latte 
group, 636,000 had not yet resided in Canada long enough to meet thi 
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4ART 6.1 


ANNUAL IMMIGRATION AND TOTAL POPULATION, CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1946-61} 
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minimal five-year residence requirement needed to apply for citizenship 
although a number of these had obtained citizenship as a result of specia 
circumstances, e.g., foreign-born women who had married Canadian citizen 
and had applied for a certificate of citizenship after residing in Canada fo 
one year. 


The significance of this immigration for Canada can be judged bette 
in relation to the size of its total population during this period. Tota 
immigration during the post-war years up to June 1, 1961, amounted t 
approximately 13.6 per cent of Canada’s average population during the sam: 
period. If one considers that during the same interval the United State: 
with over 10 times the population of Canada admitted about 3,650,00 
immigrants, the greater importance of immigration for Canada become 
quite apparent. This comparison is graphically portrayed in Chart 6.1. | 


By way of contrast, the situation in the United States was quiti 
different. Not only did the numbers of foreign born decline during this perio 
from approximately 11,600,000 to 9,700,000, but the proportion of foreigi 
born who had not become naturalized declined from 37.2 per cent in 194! 
to 26.9 per cent in 1950. The dimensions of the problem are greater it 
Canada, both in terms of the relative size of immigration to population ani 
in the proportion of foreign born during the post-war period who have no 
become citizens. | 


6.2.1 COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND ETHNIC ORIGIN OF POST-WAR IMM. 
GRANTS - Since cultural and ethnic diversity has long been considere/ 
highly relevant to problems of assimilation and adjustment, it is appro 
priate to re-examine some of the data concerning birthplace and ethni’ 
origin of immigrants presented in Chapter Two. A portion of Chart 2.) 
showing only the post-war period is presented in Chart 6.2 to illustrate th: 
considerable variation in sources of immigrants that occurred durin) 
this 15-year period. Note that the numbers born in the United Kingdor| 
constituted a major proportion of the post-war immigrants only during thi 
years 1946 and 1947. The largest number of immigrants born in the Unite’ 
Kingdom actually occurred in 1957 but, since total immigration hit it! 
peak during this year, they constituted considerably less than half of thi 
total, or 38.9 per cent. Immigrants born in the United States were a negli 
gible factor during the post-war period. Excluding those born in the Unite 
States, immigrants born in all other countries constituted the largest shar 
of total immigrants for all years subsequent to 1947. 


i 

1 Statistical History of the United States, Fairfield Publishers, Inc., “pe 65 
Comparable figures are not available for 1960 because the question on citizenshi| 
of the foreign born was dropped. 
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sHART 6.2 
| 
| 
| IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, BY BIRTHPLACE, CANADA, 
1946-63 
THOUSANDS 
300 neo 
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I Source: Department of Citizenship ond Immigration,Statistics Section, 


A more detailed breakdown of the major ethnic origin groups presented 
i Chart 2.4 is shown in Chart 6.3. Examination of these data reveals that 
migrants of British Isles origins outnumbered other major ethnic origin 
pups shown in Chart 6.3 only seven times in 16 years, with the largest 
imber having arrived in 1957. From 1958 to 1961, the southern European’ 
imigrant group was largest although their maximum number occurred during 
57. Eastern European immigrants, among whom the Polish origin con- 
‘ituted the largest single group, arrived in significant numbers during the 
erly post-war years prior to 1952. Central Europeans, who were mainly 
ingarians, were relatively insignificant except in 1957 when 30,271 
migrants of central European origins arrived in Canada, of whom 29,911 
vate Hungarians. 
From 1951 to 1954, immigrants of northwestern European origins were 
le largest group, and were the second largest in 1950, 1955, 1956 and 
157. Prior to 1951 these immigrants were predominantly of Netherlands 
Ggin, but after September 1950, when German nationals were removed by 
(der in Council from the class of enemy aliens,’ they were predominantly 
(srman. 


? Southern European ethnic origins as used here include Italian, Maltese, 
banian, Bulgarian, Greek, Romanian, Yugoslavian, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

3 Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Canadian Immigration, Reference 
Eper No. 1, November 1957, p. 10. 
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CHART 6.3 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, BY MAJOR ETHNIC ORIGIN GROUPS, 
CANADA, 1946-61 
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.2.2 SEX AND AGE CHARACTERISTICS OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANT 
\RRIVALS — World War II had considerable impact on the characteristics 
f immigrants arriving in Canada. The excess of females, which was 
enerally characteristic of arriving immigrants during the pre-war and war 
ears, changed to an excess of males in 1947. Males continued to pre- 
ominate each year until 1958 at which time the sex ratio again dropped 
elow 100, as indicated in Chart 6.4. 


CHART 6.4 


SEX RATIOS OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, 
| CANADA, I941-61 
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Source: Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistics Section. 


| The age characteristics of arrivals were similarly disrupted by the 
tar years. The average age of 22.7 years for immigrants in 1946 was the 
oungest age for the entire period between 1933 and 1961. During the 
allowing year, 1947, the average age rose sharply to 28.3 years and in 
ubsequent years declined to 25.1. The same pattern of change was charac- 
stistic of both married and single arrivals, as may be observed in Chart 
|.5 which presents median ages for males and females by marital status. 


These changes in age characteristics were the consequence of the 
arge influx of young married immigrants with children in 1946, and sub- 
equent variations in the proportions married. In 1946, over one quarter of 
ll immigrants were under 15 years of age; and the proportion varied between 
5.7 and 24.1 per cent during subsequent years.” 


* Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statistical Section, Ottawa. 
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1961 
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30 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


62.3 MARITAL STATUS OF ARRIVALS — In 1946, 82.6 per cent of all 
mmigrants 15 years of age and over were married. Chart 6.6 shows that 
he proportion married dropped sharply to 49.9 per cent in 1947 and sub- 
equently varied between 56.7 and 50.4 per cent. As might be expected, 
hese minimum and maximum values coincided with variations in the pro- 
ortion of immigrants under 15 years of age. 


‘CHART 6.6 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS,IS YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
BY MARITAL STATUS, CANADA,1I941-6) 
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.3 CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Immigration restrictions do have an effect on the type of people who 
Itimately become Canadian citizens as so-called undesirable groups are 
'ither prohibited or severely restricted in their attempts to immigrate. 
lowever, success in gaining admission is not necessarily sufficient to 
msure the attainment of citizenship and full participation in Canadian 
ociety. For this reason, a brief review of the requirements for naturaliza- 
ion in Canada is a prerequisite to the understanding of the difficulties 
aced by foreign-born immigrants desiring to become Canadian citizens. 
ia, REQUIREMENTS FOR CITIZENSHIP® — Canada’s first Naturalization 
ict was adopted in 1870. In order to become naturalized, an alien was 
\ 


5 Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, Vol. II, pp. 1607-1628, and Canada Year 
ook, 1961, pp. 195-197. For a more detailed discussion, see Canada Year Book, 
951, pp. 153-155, and Canada Year Book, 1955, pp. 177-181. 
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required to have three years of continuous residence in Canada and { 
swear an Oath of Allegiance. Upon meeting these requirements, an i 
dividual gained the rights and privileges of British nationality. Thes 
rights and privileges were limited to that part of the British Empire : 
which the individual was residing at the time of his naturalization. It we 
not until the Act of 1914 that the status of world-wide British nationali 
was conferred upon individuals regardless of where they resided within tl 
Empire. 

Subsequent to World War II, there existed an increasing desire fe 
official identification of Canadians as such. This was accomplished bh 
the Canadian Citizenship Act of 1947, Although the Act of 1947 created a 
officially designated class of Canadian citizens, it did not alter the right 
of non-Canadian British subjects. British subjects have continued to hav 
the right to vote, to obtain old age pensions, and to gain permanent enti 
after five years of residence in Canada. In addition, those British subjeci 
with five years of residence at the time the Act went into effect autom: 
tically became Canadian citizens. 


In order to become Canadian citizens, immigrants were required | 
meet the following criteria: 


. Lawful admission to Canada. 

. Five years of residence in Canada subsequent to admission. 

. Evidence of good character. 
. An adequate knowledge of English or French, or a period of 20 yea 


Pwhd & 


of residence. . 
5. An adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of Canadi: 
citizenship. | 
6. A statement of intention to reside permanently in Canada. 
7. Prior to 1954, immigrants had to be over 18 years of age to obtain —_ 
ship; after 1954, this was changed to 21 years of age. | 


Having become a Canadian citizen, an individual could lose h 
citizenship and be deported only if he (1) resided outside Canada for i 
consecutive years, (2) obtained citizenship by misrepresentation or frau 
or (3) engaged in espionage or subversive activity. Becoming a citiz/ 
resulted in the attainment of certain privileges such as voting and holdii 
office. The rights of Canadian citizens and British subjects are, in fac 
similar with the exception that British subjects may be deported und) 
certain conditions. While the rights of British subjects and Canadian citize; 
differ very little, this is not true of aliens. Aliens or non-Commonweal 
citizens cannot vote or hold office, cannot own a Canadian ship, can ' 
deported for a wider range of activities including incarceration in prisons. 
mental institutions. Like Canadian citizens or British subjects, aliens Cc! 
be tried at law and hold property. | 
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3.2 DETERMINATION OF CITIZENSHIP STATUS IN THE 1961 CENSUS® — 
»gardless of the rules and regulations governing the legal attainment or 
s of citizenship status, whether or not a person was enumerated in 1961 


; a Canadian citizen depended solely on his response to the question: 
Are you a Canadian?”’ If the answer was ‘‘Yes’’, the enumerator was 


i) 
structed to mark ‘‘Canada”’ as the country of citizenship. If the answer 


is ‘‘No’’, the enumerator was instructed to ask: ‘‘Of what country are 
u a national or citizen?’’ and was given a set of guides to assist in 
termining the citizenship of persons who were uncertain of the correct 
ply or who gave questionable replies. For example, if the person reported 
nself as a Canadian citizen and had given the United Kingdom or other 
mmonwealth country as his country of birth, the enumerator was in- 


inicted to accept the respondent’s answer if: 


; 
1. the person had completed five years of residence before January 1, 1947, 
or obtained a citizenship certificate; 


or 

2. the person was a woman who married a Canadian and came to Canada 
before January 1, 1947, or obtained a citizenship certificate after that 
date; 

| or 

| 3.the person’s father was a Canadian citizen at the time of his birth, and 

(a) the person was under 21 years of age, or 

(b) he asserted his Canadian citizenship before his 24th birthday or was 


| a resident in Canada at that time. 


In those cases where the respondents indicated that they were Canadian 
‘izens but had been born outside either Canada or other Commonwealth 
intries, enumerators were to accept their answers only if the person had 
yained naturalization papers before January 1, 1947, or a citizenship 
(tificate after that date, or satisfied either of the conditions listed in 
{ms (2) or (3) above. 


| Additional guides based on the Canadian Citizenship Act were 

vided as follows: 

1. A Canadian citizen is a British subject; however, British subjects not born 
in Canada are not necessarily citizens of Canada. 

2. Since January 1, 1947, a non-Canadian woman (including a British subject) 
does not now automatically become a Canadian citizen upon marriage toa 
Canadian. She must obtain a certificate of Canadian citizenship. 

3. A Canadian woman who married an alien before January 1, 1947, and by 

this marriage acquired her husband’s nationality, or whose husband be- 

| came an alien during the course of the marriage, lost her Canadian status. 

A Canadian woman who married an alien since that date retains her Canadian 


} citizenship. 


®° DBS, 1961 Census, Enumeration Manual, pp. 32 and 33. 
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4. If neither the husband nor the wife is a Canadian citizen, either m 
obtain a citizenship certificate without affecting the citizenship of t 
other. 


5. A child born outside of Canada after his father’s death will acquire t! 
citizenship held by his father at the time of his death. 

6. The death of her husband does not affect the citizenship status of t 
widow. 


7. A person other than a natural-born Canadian citizen ceases automatica] 
to be a Canadian upon residing outside of Canada for a period of 10 co 
secutive years after January 1, 1947. 


8. An alien who has made only a Declaration of Intention is not a Canadij 


citizen. 
9. If a person under 21 years of age states that he has dualcitizenship, acce 
the citizenship he wishes to report. If he is undecided, however, and 


‘*Canadian’’ is one of the citizenships reported, enter ‘‘Canadian’’, 


10. Enter ‘Stateless’? for a person who has no citizenship. Do not accept tl 
answer ‘‘Unknown’’ until you are certain the citizenship cannot be dete 
mined. 


11. Immigrants who have lost their citizenship (such as the Hungarian grou 
and have not yet acquired Canadian or any other citizenship should be | 
ported as ‘‘Stateless’’. 


12. In the event that some respondents born in Canada might report a citize 
ship other than Canadian, ask if they had lost their Canadian cite 
or had become a citizen of another country. 


It should also be kept in mind that not every individual was direct 
questioned by the census enumerator. Information on the citizenship stat! 
of many individuals, like many other characteristics, was often supplied ! 
one person in the household. To the extent that this occurred, the inform 


tion was subject to a large variety of possible reporting errors. } 


i 

6.4 THE TIME LAG BETWEEN IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP | 
For the more recent of the post-war years, information is available ( 

the annual numbers of persons obtaining certificates of citizenship i 
period of immigration. These data, in addition to annual immigration, a 
presented in Chart 6.7. It is interesting to note the general time laps 
between immigration and the achievement of citizenship. The effect of tl 
five-year residence requirement for citizenship is clearly evident. TI 
year 1957 was coincidentally a peak year for both the number of imm 
grants arriving in Canada and the number of persons granted citizenshi_ 
However, 70 per cent of those achieving citizenship during the year hi 
arrived in Canada during the 1951-55 period. For each subsequent ye 
until 1962, the proportion of those obtaining citizenship who had migrat 
during this period varied between 78 and 61 per cent. To put it another wa 
between January 1, 1951, and January 1, 1956, 791,930 immigrants arrivi 
in Canada. By December 31, 1960, 249,735 or 31.5 per cent had becom 
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izens. One year later the proportion had increased to 35.9 per cent, and 
‘the end of 1964, 348,863 or 44.1 per cent had become citizens.’ The 
aainder had either not acquired citizenship or had emigrated or died. 


Although the largest numbers of immigrants appear to obtain their 
izenship shortly after fulfilling their residence requirement, it is in- 
esting to note that the proportion of immigrants obtaining citizenship 
o had immigrated prior to 1946 was still over two per cent in 1964. Of 
s number, 539 or 0.8 per cent of those acquiring citizenship in 1964 had 
fperated prior to 1921. 


JART 6.7 


| TOTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS AND CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATES ISSUED, 
| BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, CANADA, 1946-64 
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January 1960 and January 1966;Canada Year Books, 1951,1952-53,and 1955. 
| 
i FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION AND CITIZENSHIP 

Both the foreign-born population in Canada and the number of foreign 
mn who have acquired Canadian citizenship as reported in Canada’s 
snsus increased over the past 30 years. However, the number of foreign- 
cn citizens has not kept pace with the growth of the foreign- -born popula- 
’n. As the data in Table 6.1 indicate, the number of foreign-born citizens 
S increased by 129,000, or only 8 per cent, while the foreign born have 
steased by 537,000, or 23 per cent, during the same 30-year period. 


\ 
4 


™DBS, Characteristics of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship, 1953-58 
.- 505) and 1959-64 (91- 509).° 
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Table 6.1 — Total Foreign-born Population and Number of Foreign-born 
Citizens, Canada, 1931-61 


1931 1941 1951 


2,307,525 


Citizenship status 


Total foreign-born population .. No. 2,059,911 | 2,844,26 


Total foreign born excluding im- 
migrants arriving during the 
five-year period preceding 
CONSUS ey oicletel sis is) shevsrorelaveleie oct No. 


1,839,264 | 1,946,268 | 1,674,020 | 2,208,32 


Canadian citizens born outside 
Canad aa eieis ois, ons vcienononscelouspohenone No. 


Per cent foreign born who are Cana- 
AianvCiti ZnSe lave tone eer sere terete 


1,659,762 | 1,734,278 | 1,627,837 | 1,788,44 


85.9 


Per cent foreign born with five or 
more years residence who are 
Canadian) citizens cciicls) ieleie ele 


SOURCES: DBS 92-560, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.3-9, Table 114; DBS 92-562, 1961 Ce 
sus, Bul. 1.3-11, Table 125; 1951 Census, Vol. I, Tables 44-1 and 51-1; 1941 Censu 
Vol. I, Table I; 1931 Census, Vol. IV, Tables 1, 20 and 28. | 


Since the foreign born who had migrated to Canada within the fiv 
year period preceding each census date were generally not eligible { 
citizenship, a more valid comparison would require some adjustment f 
this group. These data are also presented in Table 6.1. Since the percenta: 
growth of the foreign born with five years of residence in Canada is or’ 
slightly less than the total foreign born, i.e., 20 per cent compared to } 
per cent, the conclusion remains the same. . 


Correcting the foreign born by subtracting those with less than fi: 
years of residence in Canada does alter the picture considerably wil 
respect to the proportion of foreign born who had obtained citizenshi 
With the exception of 1941, the percentage for each census year ws 
approximately 20 per cent greater. In 1931, 90 per cent of the foreign bo! 
with five or more years of residence were citizens compared to 72 per ce: 
of the total foreign born; in 1961, the percentages were 81 and 63 per cet, 
respectively. | 


The slight difference for 1941 reflects the minimal immigration of t? 
depression years. The other interesting feature of Table 6.1 is the extreme’ 
high percentage of ‘‘eligible’’ foreign born who had acquired citizensh) 
by 1951. No doubt, the explanation lies in the nature of the immedi: 
post-war immigration. Large numbers of uprooted and stateless refuge) 
among the immigrants fleeing the chaotic aftermath of World War II we: 
more likely to seek citizenship than those coming to Canada after t? 
€conomic recovery and political stabilization of Europe. 
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| Table 6.2 — Number and Percentage of Non-Canadian Citizens,? 
by Provinces, Canada, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Province 1941 1951 1961 


Number 


BEING TATCILY A « op6 on diel ahale ee = UR eRUE) Dwell 
pe mBdward Islands 5.415 «.<. 515 734 1,011 
va Scotia ......... CE AD 6,164 5,491 11,321 
mmerunswick ........... ie 3,009 4,121 Uae! 
Peer erbana) le poe, 44,410 61,078 181,129 
PAHO eee eee eee ee eee 91,868 225,389 562,994 
> 23,076 24,887 42,499 
ikatchewan ..........0005 30,994 18,196 23,075 
ove ole ola cs 44,419 46,285 91,049 


tish CWolumbia F..5.<icieusy si 6 AG 50,669 53,441 130,584 
meomand NW. Ds 2. 66sec « 731 653 DeSLt 


BIO ss ts sche ects Oe 441,490 1,055,818 


Percentage 


MMMESIALACL ATIC ate overece oteboaciers vie» 0.2 
ince Edward Island ....... 0.1 
ya Scotia ..............4. 1.1 
v Brunswick ..........+4. 0.7 
MME eta le sites © See © 2 17.2 
PEs 53.3 
a 00 
katohewan oes eeseceees 2.2 
|? 9 4g Gen ONO OO Re Cad oot 6 
PIE O10 DIA 4 os: aclisiaiie. doce 
‘ton and NOWEIEE “Gosooba@ades ie 

100.0 


f 
Oech ic, s aids he to vcs 
+ 


i 
! 


te 


if Non-Canadian citizens are residents of Canada who are still citizens of other coun- 


| SOURCES: DBS 92-547, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-8, Table I; 1951 Census, Vol. I, Table 
11941 Census, Bul. I-1, Table 1. 
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6.6 NON-CANADIAN CITIZENS IN CANADA 


6.6.1 NUMBER OF NON-CITIZENS — Analysis of the number of noi 
citizens in Canada during the 20-year period following the 1941 Census } 
somewhat complicated by the definitional changes resulting from the 194 
Canadian Citizenship Act. As a result, this Act established for the fir; 
time the status of ‘‘Canadian citizen’’ as distinct from ‘‘British subject’’ 
However, by combining all classes of aliens reported in the 1941 Censv 
with the British born who had not acquired domicile, a group fairly con 
parable to ‘‘non-Canadian citizens’’ reported in the 1951 and 1961 Censuse 
can be obtained. 


In 1941, the combined total for all classes of aliens and British bo) 
without acquired domicile was 295,855. The number of Canadian national 
including Canadian and British born in addition to the naturalized foreig 
born, was 11,210,310. 


By 1961, the numbers of non-Canadian citizens resident in Canac 
had increased by 356.9 per cent to 1,055,818. Probably a better indica 
of the relative importance of the numbers of non-citizens is obtained | 
comparing them with the size of the total foreign-born population. In 194 
the non-citizens constituted 14.1 per cent of the foreign born. By 1951 tl 
proportion had increased to 21.0 per cent, and by 1961 to 37.1 per cent. 


6.6.2 DISTRIBUTION OF NON-CITIZENS - Numbers of non-Canadiy 
citizens are presented in Table 6.2 for each of the census years 194) 
1951 and 1961 by province, as well as percentage distribution || 
province for each census year. The most striking fact is the increasing 
dominant position of Ontario. From approximately one third of all no 
Canadian citizens in 1941, Ontario has increased its share to slight 
more than 50 per cent in 1961. Since 1951, Quebec has had the next larges 
proportion, followed by British Columbia and Alberta. These four oe 
inces accounted for 78.2 per cent of all non-Canadian citizens in 194 
87.5 per cent in 1951 and 91.5 per cent in 1961. 


Of the 1,055,818 non-Canadian citizens in 1961, about 70 per ceil 
or 740,957, were located in metropolitan centres of 100,000 population al 
over, and all but 39,206 of these were located in the metropolitan centr) 
of Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta. Also (see Table 6.:| 
the three largest metropolitan areas in Canada account for almost 70 ) 
cent of all non-Canadian citizens living in Canada’s metropolitan area| 


® Canada Year Book, 1951, pp. 153-157. 
° DBS, 1941 Census, Vol. I, Table 1. 


1° DBS 92-547, 1961 Census, Bul. 1.2—8, Table 52, p. 57-1; DBS 99-5) 
1961 Census, Bul. 7.1—8, Table 1, p. 8-4; 1951 Census, Vol. X, pp. 91 and 1’ 
1941 Census, Vol. I, pp. 164 and 199. 
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Table 6.3 — Number and Percentage of Non-Canadian Citizens in Each 
Census Metropolitan Area of 100,000 and Over, 1961 


Metropolitan area Non-Canadian citizens 


No. 


29,112 3.9 
imonton ..... aPalsteis los os) Gleacsieitel eae 32,237 4.4 
Ae 5,323 0.7 
BOM Ne ctcetetle say $16 112 Sid atojn.s « 42,627 5.8 
| BRET TIE | oo ce) ciols oei% 6 acw senate esa 13,047 1.8 
Le ne eee 15,615 2.1 
oT aC a ea ae 155,846 2020 
|. oo OG Eel asia 22,469 3.0 
a RE 3,405 0.5 
> osegreteianiat as) Amen inate 7,051 1.0 
PONTO wee eee eee ee eee eeseeceees 283,639 38.3 
incouver R  shecetststelebevetete the, sisiicte oie ese 74,549 10.1 
PRE AMEWC NON, fe. s elele ete leysliele wlelesiieleters « 10,616 1.4 
ndsor Bretenets telicl chet ecaitors Mi cted e ev'ane,. due ts 11,538 1.6 
| 33,883 4.6 


SP Foie sliclvielseishcieisie Toke Son 740,957 


SOURCE: DBS 99-518, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-8, Table IIIA, p. 8-8. 


63 NON-CANADIAN CITIZENS RESIDENT IN CANADA, 1961 — The 
immonwealth countries accounted for 306,690 of the non-Canadian citizens 
ICanada. As may be seen in Table 6.4, the next largest contributors were 
tly (173,337), Germany (126,241), the United States (88,312), and the 
itherlands (80,096). In comparison to all other countries of citizenship, 
! largest numerical increase during the 1951-61 decade was that of the 
‘izens from other Commonwealth countries. Most of the 202,619 increase 
ving this period was due to citizens from the United Kingdom; those from 
ly, numbering 150,721, had the next largest increase followed by citizens 
iGermany with 113,315, the Netherlands with 47,917, the United States 


yh 19,312 and Hungary with 18,904. 


Citizens of Germany showed the largest relative gain, with a per- 
étage increase of 876.6. They were followed by citizens of Italy with 
6.4 per cent, of Hungary with 240.2 per cent, citizens of other Common- 
lth countries with 194.7 per cent, the Netherlands with 148.9 per cent, 
‘the United States with a 28.0 per cent increase only. The only countries 


Wing declines in numbers of citizens were Poland and the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics. This reflects both their earlier immigration » 
Canada during the post-war period and a possibly greater propensity 
acquire citizenship. Similarly, the figures for all countries of citizensh: 
presented in Table 6.4 reflect the size and timing of the various post-wi 
migrations to Canada as well as variations in the tendency to retain the 
original citizenship. 


Table 6.4 — Increase in Population by Countries of Citizenship, 


Canada, 1951 and 1961 | 


Country of citizenship 


13,567,939 17,182,429 


Canaday ii. kas ales tee pod bandon ac 


Other Commonwealth countries ...... 104,071 306,690 
United States ........ iio aks 0 a 69,000 88,312 
European countries .........4. oe 236,490 603,195 
Austria sins oon stat Te 3,769 12,648 
Beleitm™ er esse ee are e HOOK OOOO 4,893 10,095 ) 
Denmarksaes.< <> acres one Aereene 4,432 14,921 4 
Bintand RES PME AEE 6,080 11,660 | 
Brance s.), sau. sack tees 5,031 21,032 
Germatiyaean cca a cic 4 3 sucueueneret Ree 12,926 126,241 2 
Hungary ......... 1 Pe) eg ‘SG. 7,871 26,775 
Waly so Saree. DOR. MALO, Meets 22,616 173,337 aM 
Netherlands’ .2 9 . oa Uy". artes ele 32,179 80,096 
Poland. <6) SRO een Bie 55,771 29,977 | 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 46,267 11,082 | 
Vugoslaviat iy, Sates vw eaente ese 6,718 17,363 
Other, VAGals i 1 A eee 27,937 67,968 
Aside counties. teawahts ma eee 15,122 23,033 | 
China pJiatesh. 2. Site 6 alec le 12,808 13,618 
OtheS iat Hema ciath« ee sthtde aie 2,314 9,415 


Other countries* ............. RAsiee tone 16,807 34,588 


18,238,247 © 


14,009,429 


Oth snes ts at ree eae Ae 


* Includes 14,927 in 1951 and 27,889 in 1961 reported as Stateless. 
SOURCE: DBS 99-518, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1-8, Table I, p. 8-4. 
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Bearing in mind the requirements for citizenship, the character of 
e population immigrating to Canada, the means by which citizenship 
atus was determined in the census, and the character of the non-citizens 
| Canada, it is appropriate to examine the differences between the foreign 
om who had become citizens and those who had not by June 1, 1961. 
hanging citizenship has generally been regarded as a serious decision, 
3 it requires the shifting of allegiance and loyalty from one country to 
lother and an overt identification with a new country and government. 
br this reason, acquiring citizenship has been seen as part of the assimi- 
ition process. Hence, the following analyses, which attempt to differentiate 
EC characteristics of citizens from non-citizens, are of interest to the 
tent that they contribute a better understanding of the assimilation 
iocess. 


1 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOREIGN BORN 
BY CITIZENSHIP STATUS 


Most foreign-born immigrants are required to live in Canada for five 
vars before becoming eligible for Canadian citizenship. In view of this, 
(6,000 immigrants reporting the year of their arrival as 1956 or later were 
aitted from the following analyses. The error contributed by the 5.3 per 
ent who were recent immigrants and had acquired citizenship should not 


fect the general findings in any significant way. 


7.1 COUNTRY OF BIRTH — Considering the data for total foreign-born 
imigrants who arrived in Canada prior to 1956, shown in Table 6.5, 
onsiderable differences are apparent in the proportions of individuals 
im different countries of birth who have become citizens. Immigrants born 
i Hungary, Poland, the Scandinavian countries and the United Kingdom, 
( those countries specifically identified, had the highest proportions 
iporting citizenship status, with percentages ranging from 84.1 to 88.4 
pt cent. Among those with the smallest proportions of citizens were those 
brn in the Netherlands, Italy, Germany and Commonwealth countries other 
tan the United Kingdom. Note, however, that the Netherlands, with the 
lwest proportion of citizens, still had more than half or 57.7 per cent of 
l its immigrants resident in Canada in 1961 in this category. 
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Table 6.5 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants,® 
by Country of Birth, Canada, 1961 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No, 


Per cent 


Birthplace non-citizens 


Unitedi Kingdom’. wercitecedsushencrerempeneie 824,190 15.9 
Other Commonwealth .......esce0e- 28,105 34.8 
United States Be: sicssions enone ehenchebesousie eaets 245,376 20.5 
Germany ee cris fies’: «tore etolerere te gute eien vv olene 118,997 38.6 
Scand inayialsrjercs stele egekeje + spetenstatenetehe 59,526 15.0 
Netherlands ste > crercteceie create treleneke 101,859 42.3 
Other northwestern European ....... 90,431 26.1 
PAUP QALY wales cle clerelscievslelstove ose oneteteh ene SY PANS 11.6 
UL Gall yy Mraverctetei ote! sterchel spate ol </siw ieishs snenerstenors 138,280 41.3 
Olan aetetexerepolorereh ete <feshsushers oe etetererers 155,179 13.4 ; 
Other Europeans. sia «ccesleomeie eee 360,191 T3335) ) 
Other and notstated!! .4% 2) si. <s cleene 48,970 21.9 
| 


apt Sot laatiae Adie aoa 2,208,320 


| 

a Foreign-born immigrants who arrived in Canada between January 1, 1956, and June 
1961, were excluded from all tables in this Chapter as the analyses are primarily concern 
with those immigrants who have met the general five-year-residence requirement for citize 


| 
ship. | 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.C. 
6.7.2 ETHNIC ORIGIN —Data by ethnic origin presented in Table 6. 
reveal a pattern very similar to that in Table 6.5 and, in addition, provid 
information on certain groups not available in birthplace data. The hig 
percentage of citizenship among immigrants from ‘‘Other European’’ cour, 
tries, shown in Table 6.5, appears to be due to such central and easter 
European origins as Ukrainian, Russian, other central and eastern Europear 
and Jewish origins. In addition, immigrants of Jewish origin had the highes 
proportion, or 93.3 per cent, acquiring citizenship of any immigrant grou 
listed. All central and eastern European origins tended to have relativel! 
high proportions of citizens while the northwestern Europeans, with th 
exception of Scandinavians, tended to have the lowest. 


In general, it might be surmised at this point that immigrants of centr! 
and eastern European origins had the greatest need to acquire citizensh’ 
Status and that those of Italian and Netherlands origins had the leas 
Interestingly, those of British Isles origins had only slightly more than th 
average proportion of citizens for all origins combined, while the proportic 


of French immigrants was just slightly less. 
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Table 6.6 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, 
by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1961 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No. 


Per cent 


j Ethnic origin ae 
| non-citizens 


IS Sa RS SF a a 967,974 16.7 
pelt a I 70,044 21.7 
WEAN ss 000s 3.0 GD Soro phere eS AP 208,682 29.6 
\'therlands A615 SOI ek ree ee 118,993 38.0 
HMREETYA VLAN Vs ouelieisiecele sterareeiel¥ e)e'ele. 6 87,081 13.6 
inher northwestern European ....... 42,234 DSI 
. ESLER alti 6 CIS Gea Gia A Sige: Se 37,125 12.0 
ther central European ............ 68,058 14.3 
|. cc sega hed A be aan 112,869 16.5 
J: UE oo GoGo OE BOOM parce 30,959 14.1 
oy Ui eheeede eee 105,416 10.3 
ther eastern EUROPC Atl tee sisiterate eters 39,811 15.7 
UBTIUCEST Shc lel e evale's lot eleie: b svale ove ietee ss 142,374 41.2 
her European ........ IROL... NIST 68,283 25.6 
| . een Brees 6.0. S33. 56,053 6.7 
MEIMEAS fee eu le h woe lek oe 38,384 
if 
| 2 LF elcncdct ine slehs sl ete a his 2,208,320 


* Includes 1,006 Native Indians and Eskimos, and 12,974 other origins and origins not 
sited, 


| SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.B. 


7.3 SEX AND AGE DIFFERENTIALS — Data on sex reveal little differ- 
“ce between the proportion of males and females who had acquired citizen- 
‘ip. For the males, 80.9 per cent were citizens compared to 81.2 per cent 
fs females. Since the differences between males and females for the 
Vtious age groups were small and inconsistent, Table 6.7 presents data 
. both sexes combined. 

' An examination of different age groups shows that the proportion of 
(tizens increases with age. No doubt, the minor exception, i.e., the 
feater number of individuals in the 15-19-year age group who became 
cizens, can be explained by the fact that parents can make application 
fr citizenship on behalf of their minor children at the time of their own 
plication. Generally, there was a consistent and positive relationship 
tween age and the proportion of immigrants who had acquired citizen- 
ip. When the relationship between age and citizenship is examined for 
untries of birth, the tendency for older age groups to have larger propor- 
ms of citizens remained clear and the differentials with respect to birth- 
ace, noted earlier, generally held over the entire age range. 
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Table 6.7 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants 15 Years of Ag 
and Over, by Age Groups, Canada, 1961 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No. 


Per cent 
non-citizens 


{Sp Oreeteeeh. Bo Sk ead 77,454 37.8 
BOM ad yume a hes. ae ike 54,479 42.2 
DS ESA REIN hic ioieictegMeanle™ 255,779 41.4 
S5 AA ae i ceheritec ROM Wie 366,737 26.4 
oa) 0 eee Se eee 371,503 16.2 
BSE GAIN a tcharans se Neos 442,376 10.0) | 
6S ee J 528,461 74 | 


$a te A [i SCE a 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.I. 


6.7.4 MARITAL STATUS — As might be expected, individuals who we 
married and had family ties in this country had a higher proportion | 
citizens than those without such ties. Table 6.8 bears this out. As th 
two factors of marital status and age are related, Table 6.8 reflects t! 
same relationship between age and citizenship exhibited in Table 6.7. TI 
young, of course, are less likely to be married or established, or to mal. 
the commitment of citizenship. In the case of the ‘‘widowed’’, the rath 


; : yen : : | 
high proportion who reported citizenship very likely reflected an old 
average age compared to the other groups, as well as a longer period | 
residence in Canada. | 

} 


Table 6.8 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, | 


} 
by Marital Status, Canada, 1961 : : 


Marital.statis Total Per cent Per cent | 
foreign born citizens non-citizens | 
| 


No. 


Singleiiy, <eloveis eretettels sdeMets.« chats 386,558 
Married ixcuts skekem ers ctetors olencreete 1,550,832 
Widowed Re oi sikoctites «hetdseto othe 257,836 
Divorced Mo Risicicibscikhs ctebetenese 13,094 


PERE ERE SARE tet 2,208,320 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.E. 
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1.5 EDUCATIONAL STATUS — Table 6.9 shows only slight variations 
‘education in relation to citizenship, with the least educated having a 
mewhat higher percentage of Canadian citizens. 


} 


Table 6.9 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, 
by Education, Canada, 1961 


Total 
foreign born 


No. 


Per cent 
non-citizens 


Per cent 


Education Se 
citizens 


| BREIOOUTINO sera eo wle el sie s.0) 6 rs 60,247 15.1 
Pmentaty SChOo] .....-..1.. 1,146,265 19.9 
Miehool 1-5 + .4....150.. 865,330 21.5 
Beret l-4 +. oo... Joes 775028 22.4 


59,255 


liversity degree .........0-. 


Cor ERAS ASI OS 2,208,320 20.5 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.J. 
__ When education is examined in relation to citizenship for ethnic ori- 
.S, this relationship did not hold consistently for all groups. The tendency 
1 the less educated to have higher proportions of citizens held for the 
itish, French, Germans, Scandinavians, Jews, and those falling in the 
\ther and not stated’’ categories. However, no such pattern was evident 

the remaining ethnic origins, in fact, almost the reverse appears to 
ye been true for Italians. With the exception of British Isles origins, 
liatic, and the residual category of ‘‘Other and not stated’’, most of the 
‘tributions had a distinctive ‘‘U’’ shape, with lower proportions of citizens 
Dearing in the intermediate education groups and the left- or right-hand 
wnch of the curve being ‘‘tipped’’ higher depending on the specific group 
volved. Data for several ethnic origins are presented in Table 6.10 to 
listrate some of the variations in the general relationship between citizen- 
|p and education. 


When the relationship between education and citizenship was examined 
) country of birth for foreign-born immigrants, the findings were very 
jailar. Those immigrants born in the United Kingdom, other Commonwealth 
‘intries and the United States tended to have higher proportions of 
sizens at the lower educational levels. The remaining birthplaces, i.e., 
ithwestern European, other European, other countries, and ‘‘Not stated’’ 
| higher proportions of citizens among the upper educational levels. 


In view of the fact that Canadian immigration and citizenship laws 
i regulations have tended to favour the immigrant with greater education 
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Table 6.10 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Educatio 


for Selected® Origins, Canada, 1961 


Total 
foreign born 


Origin and education 


German — 
Nogschooling, 4.1. «srefercl svekenatee ele ecelere 
Elementary school 
High school 1-5+ 
University Wi=4 te rterrescrere ce) erereneloters is 


University degree 


Netherlands — 
INO SChOOlING Pitactesectercle cle sterster nicotene 
Elementary school 
High school 1-5+ 
University eat vo o sisisc cious eieteis of elebens 


University degree 


Totals” kiss eh ete eee Oe Oe 


Scandinavian — 
Noischooling ey 1cis ore sfsreshelehccaleheenets 
Elementary school 
High school 1-5+ 
University 1 <4 +9", .\. cle tereciseltvensiers 
University degree 


Motalisa terse, tents Sibestercnefarcvenorehets 


Ukrainian — 


NoOvSChoolnpy i. isles élelsichecie were clones me 


EBlementary ‘school ii... 0. ciecee ee cere 
HigshrSchoolMiai5-t J, « s.erele chore ecsieterorens “ 


Wniversity (<4) choy, a eiscscoceetavele eens chemene 


Wniverstty (Ge Sree. aa. srelelerersieherererstonetere 


For footnote, see end of table. 


208,682 
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No. 


4,624 
109,949 


82,302 
7,124 
4,683 


353 
65,127 
47,719 

3,466 
2,328 


118,993 


596 
49,861 
SPE 

2,647 
1,766 


87,081 


14,811 
69,414 
17,318 


2,155 
1,718 


Per cent 
citizens 


88.1 
71.9 
67.0 
71.3 
75.0 


70.4 


76.8 
59.0 
64.4 
73.7. 
75.0 


62.0 


90.8 
88.9 
83.6 
79.0 
74.2 


86.3 


92.9 
88.9 
89.1 
93.1 
95.4 


89.7 
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fable 6.10 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Education, 
| for Selected®* Origins, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


ee ee ee 


Origin and education Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No. 


alian a 
BE oOling tie 6 i Vee nics oe ne viva o's 5,700 64.2 
Mplementary school .......5.........- 113,697 56.8 
Men School 1954+... . 66. cs ne eeese 21,228 66.9 
MUVGES LLY 0 1a to crel'e sic-6\ ole 6 \6 3: 6 wile!» 6.6.0.8 1,008 Wed: 
Miniversity degree ........sscsecceees 741 76.8 
ae 
‘siatic - 
BEES CNOOIIIND Tore creleveiels bie) soe + s.0,/0%e 0 «06 5,788 69.3 
mMementaryeSChoOOl dale, 5 dale S541 ss he 0% 21,918 Tisai 
SCHOOL LSA ca. els nnn sieeteeey 8,788 82.3 
“University 1-4+.......005% ied 911 74.5 
| University degree .......seeeeeeeees 979 60.8 


Me EG, mace. (khan, aed. 14 38,384 


iy Ethnic origin groups selected to illustrate variations in the relationship between citi- 
enship and education. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.G, 
ad skills, the larger proportion of individuals with no education who re- 
otted citizenship appears rather anomalous. However, what the data by 
irthplace and ethnic origin reveal is the selective manner by which the 
‘gulations have worked to favour immigrants from countries with pre- 
ated origins, especially when they have minimal or no formal schooling. 


'7.6 LANGUAGE SPOKEN — In view of the fact that an adequate know- 
‘dge of French or English is required of the prospective citizens unless 
fey have resided in Canada for 20 years or more, it would be expected 
iat those who spoke neither language would be less likely to become 
itizens. This is clearly supported by data in Table 6.11. Just slightly 
ver one half of those who were unable to speak either language had 
dquired citizenship compared to 80 per cent of those who spoke English. 
is interesting to note that the proportion of citizens among those who 
%oke only French was closer to that of those who spoke neither language 
{an it was to English-speaking immigrants. 

) 
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Table 6.11 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, 
by Language Spoken,* Canada, 1961 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No. 


Per cent 


Language spoken non-citizens 


IN NANNY S606 cOHoled Oo Guo OOS 1,957,120 19.6 
ESrenchw.ccucretecichncickarctonetuckeners 35,619 37.0 
Bothplanguagesi.). tiesto ehesere 172,391 21.5 
Neither language ..1.... 0+... 43,190 46.3 


Mroftal'strm crete cee eee eer te 


2,208,320 


; Language spoken refers to the ‘‘official languages’’ only. It should be noted that per 
sons indicated as speaking ‘‘English only’’ or ‘*French only’? may also speak other languages 
and have a mother tongue other than English or French. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.G, 
6.7.7 LABOUR FORCE STATUS AND OCCUPATION — On the basis o 
Table 6.12, it is not possible to support any hypothesis stating that foreigi 
born who were members of the current experienced labour force were mori 
likely to have been citizens than those who were not. Only in the case | 
“others’’, i.e., those over 15 years of age who neither had a job at an 
time during the previous 12 months nor had looked for work, was there ‘ 
Significantly higher percentage who had obtained citizenship. Since thi: 
group would contain the older-established population in addition to th: 
non-working housewives, this is not too surprising. | 


— 


The extent to which occupational characteristics are associated wit 
citizenship status for those in the current experienced labour force is) 
revealed in Table 6.13. If there is any general pattern, it would appear te 
be the generally higher proportions of citizens among the white-colla) 
occupations relative to the blue-collar skilled, semi-skilled and unskillec 
occupations. Notable exceptions to this general pattern may be observec 
for fishermen and farmers. However, in the former case, the unusually 
high percentage may reflect, in part, certain fishing regulations favouring 
the Canadian citizen. | 


} 
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Table 6.12 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, 
by Labour Force Status, Canada, 196] 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 
No. 


Per cent 
non-citizens 


Labour force status 


| 
_current experienced labour 


force . 6 eee eee e reece eens 1,066,729 DD. 
ot in current experienced la- 
BAOUITELOLCE rele scl ciee o ere} ions : 68,202 D2a2 


cher RAP er a tieterete se tererere Spenererere 961,858 


gs eee 2,096,789 18.9 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.H. 


able 6.13 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants in the Current 
Experienced Labour Force, by Occupation, Canada, 1961 


Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens 


No. 


Per cent 


Occupation non-citizens 


lanagerial eto GL POR ORCC ee 111,185 15.1 
MCCSST ONAL iA. cfeksleeies sicho-ohe 84,682 23.0 
fietical ........++ssseeees 105,859 23.4 
sg SRR tees 55,373 20.6 
service and recreation ...... 156,322 21.4 
rans portation and communi- 

cation s60 200 0INs ooead aisiege 38,738 20.3 
| _oonk a eeene 77,994 10.3 
larm WOrKeLS Morsiellsisielsiclaiersisieu 35,709 24.7 
RS ie en Ae 5,748 35.6 
PEPE Ny. Stile, atmnsicle, o ass loce 1,874 6.7 
jiners, etc. RO Me eae 11,157 26.2 
raftsmen, etc. ....ceeeeeees 306,042 25-5 
abourers, n.e.S. wesc eee ee 5 53,347 30.4 


ccupation motistatediar sissies © 22,699 28.1 


1,066,729 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1I.D. 
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6.8 PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP STATUS 


In the preceding Sections, it was observed that differences in countr 
of birth, ethnic origin, age, marital status, education, language spoken an 
occupation were associated in varying degrees with differences in th 
proportion reporting citizenship. It may be that these factors, particularl 
age and marital status, are related to length of residence in Canada an 
reflect varying opportunities for achieving adjustment and obtaining citizer 
ship rather than some intrinsic characteristic of age and marital statu 
per se. In other words, the time needed by an individual to adjust to hi 
new surroundings may be one of the most significant factors for naturalize 
tion of immigrants. | 


The same may be true for birthplace and ethnic origin to the exten 
that migration streams to Canada during different periods of time wer 
predominantly from certain countries or of a particular ethnic origin. Thus 
central and eastern European ethnic origins might show higher proportion 
of citizens than northwestern or southern Europeans simply because the 
immigrated at an earlier date and had a greater opportunity to satisfy al 
the requirements for citizenship. Citizenship status is obviously relate 
to length of stay in Canada, as may be seen in Table 6.14. Slightly mor 
than nine out of every 10 foreign born who were still residing in Canada 1 
years after their arrival had become citizens, compared to only five o 
every 10 who had arrived during the 1951-55 period. It must be remembere: 
that many of those who failed to adjust in one way or another probabl. 
returned to their previous country of residence or migrated somewher, 
else. Thus, in order to more clearly identify those factors associated wit 
a propensity to acquire citizenship, it is necessary to control for th 
effects of length of residence. This is most readily accomplished b 
restricting further analyses to the more recent immigrants. 


Table 6.14 — Citizenship Status in 1961 of Foreign Born Arriving 
in Canada Prior to 1956, by Period of Immigration 


: vip ie : Total | Per cent 
Period of immigration lente alibnga citizens 


Le ey RO EG Ooo GOCeb OD ONO OGO.0 Gaomne 567,190 49.2 
1946 = SO re siete nats «oak tee Vs « cree ate ole Smee 303,984 74.9 i 
BPEC= 1946". oe Vi dacs ves eee see 1,337,146 93.4 


ae 2,208,320 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.J. 
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Previous analyses have suggested that certain characteristics of the 
‘oreign born might be associated with a propensity to acquire citizenship. 
dowever, since the characteristics of immigrants to Canada have varied 
over time, the specific importance of different traits for the acquisitions 
of citizenship is difficult to ascertain. By focusing the analysis on post- 
var immigrants, and especially on the most recent arrivals who have met 
he minimum residence requirements of five years, the effects of length of 
‘esidence can be effectively controlled and the nature of these relation- 
ships clarified. Data are presented for immigrants still residing in Canada 
m June 1, 1961, who immigrated to Canada during the immediate post-war 
rears, 1946-50, and during 1951-55. Attention is directed primarily to the 
nost recent immigrants, i.e., those who immigrated during the 1951-55 
veriod in order to answer the question: ‘‘Who is most likely to acquire 
Sanadian citizenship after meeting the minimal residence requirements?”’ 
t should be kept in mind that differences observed between citizens and 
ton-citizens in the following analyses are likely to underestimate the 
‘true’ differentials. The non-citizens contain an indeterminate number of 
mmigrants who may be on the verge of acquiring citizenship. In addition, 
vany who had already decided not to become Canadian citizens had already 
migrated from Canada before June 1, 1961, and are therefore not included 
vith the non-citizens analysed in the following Sections. 


5.9.1 COUNTRY OF BIRTH — The data in Table 6.15 for birthplace by 
veriod of immigration provides the basis for a better interpretation of the 
significance of birthplace for citizenship status. Variations between birth- 
laces in the proportions reporting citizenship were as great within each 
i these two groups as they were between groups by period of immigration. 
n other words, birthplace appears to be at least as important as length of 
esidence for the attainment of citizenship. Beyond 15 years of residence, 
virthplace becomes relatively unimportant. 


| 


| Immigrants born in Hungary, Poland, ‘‘Other European’’ countries and 
“Other and not stated’”’ persisted in having the highest proportion of citizens 
‘or the two most recent periods of immigration while ‘‘Other northwestern 
European’’ countries had lower proportions. The rather surprising fact was 
he extremely low proportion of persons attaining citizenship who were born 
n the United Kingdom, other British Commonwealth and the United States, 
and had migrated to Canada during 1951-55. Those born in the United 
States who had migrated to Canada during 1946 -51 also had the lowest 
vercentage of citizens of any group for that period. Immigrants from these 
sountries of birth were not readily inclined to become citizens of Canada 
sven though they had met the minimum residence requirements. Special 
voting and other privileges accorded to those born in the United Kingdom 
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and other British Commonwealth countries might explain part of the low 
naturalization rates for these groups but not for those born in the United 
States. Possibly, the answer lies in the common cultural antecedents of 
these groups or perhaps it is an emerging consequence of the increased 
mobility of certain groups in today’s highly urban industrialized countries. 
Richmond suggests that the answer is to be found in the degree of Similarity 
between the immigrants’ way of life in the new country as compared to that 
in their former country.*! Whatever the contributing factors, the need to ac- 
quire anew national identity varies significantly from one group to another. 


Table 6.15 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Birthplace 
and Period of Immigration, 1946-50 and 1951-55 


1951-55 
Total 
foreign born 
No. 


Birthplace 
Per cent Total Per cent 
citizens | foreign born | citizens 


No. 


Warttedakingdommarn minions 115,209 103,698 

Other Commonwealth ......... 11,678 5,153 63.7 
United Statesmienrasc.s sconces 17,851 13,644 34.0 
Germany iin cscsrue cccsets eccteue rego 83,790 13,493 70.3 
Seandindviass. n.ch eee 10,974 3,503 73.5 ia 
Netherland sii... tacts tele, ce. toetane 69,172 23,166 75.9 
Other northwestern European .. 29,998 9,721 UOT 
Hungatvantudad. orcttacaelds ve 8,663 5,372 85.6 || 
Ttaliyiie. ors oi ayer « Syetarets: «rhahs aucievers 92,277 17,108 72.0 
Poland «3 dsivs(s Say uayetetere 181 ofoee 26,382 39,597 81.9 
Other European) acs ae oie ie 84,027 63,702 86.3 
Other and not stated ......... 17,169 5,827 81.9 | 

ery eee a ate 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.C. 1 


6.9.2 ETHNIC ORIGIN — Data by ethnic origin in Table 6.16 presents the. 
Same general pattern of differentials as observed in Table 6.15. In addition, 
those of Jewish origin, along with the central and eastern Europeans, were 
much more likely to have obtained citizenship than any of the other groups. 
The differences were also much more noticeable for the two most recent 
periods of immigration than for the total foreign born combined. 


i 
t 


1. Richmond, Anthony H. Post-war Immigrants in Canada. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1967, p. 228. 
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Table 6.16 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Ethnic 
Origin and Period of Immigration, 1946-50 and 1951-55 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


Pentre Nel SLOG ie. rere. s.el.6)s.b.00¢.8,0%8 130,112 113,160 68.1 
French .....eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 13,430 5,791 67.3 
SEA oo eoog mata ce tro eteeers 99,421 21,242 71.6 
Netherlands .....sccecsececes 72,250 24,613 75.5 
Scandinavian ......... eee eee. 11,887 4,095 70.8 
Other northwestern European .. 11,326 3,967 73:2 
Hungarian stahetareteterelers ole! cate siveiis 8,539 bye Ay) 84.0 
Other central European ....... 17,292 6,832 85.9 
OTIS). > AM IBIGIg IS 5 Om dari reer 23,410 31,969 79.4 
SS Er ic ic Se ROMO ICCC BORORCHCAC MCN 4,338 3,550 75.6 
BEBEBEDIOS het eee sites s {0's keno 13,187 20,207 85.5 
Other eastern European....... 13,854 19,654 88. 2 
Italian chon sedoe ods esordodes 93,535 17,489 Tales) 
Other FEUTOPE AN) clorele ciclale ore 5 once 31,027 10,894 78.3 
ewish Sieliskshelofeteke loo (leis eueielghenens 8,772 9,559 90. 2 
ORE di tal ibeeate can stm 4,076 83.4 
| Totals? 567,190 303,984 74.9 
| # 1951-55 includes Native Indian and Eskimo (269) and other and not stated (2,533); 
1946-50 includes Native Indian and Eskimo (212) and other and not stated (1,547). 
| SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.B. 

The importance of length of residence is illustrated in the case of 


he Italians. For the combined foreign-born population, as presented in 
[able 6.6, they had the lowest proportion of citizens of any ethnic group. 
\fter controlling variations in period of immigration, the proportion who 
vere citizens was only slightly lower than the average for ajl origins 
combined during each of the post-war periods. The British had a consider- 
ibly lower proportion for the most recent period of immigration and for the 
sarlier period were somewhat lower than the average for all origins, along 


vith the French and Scandinavians. 


.9.3 SEX — For all periods of immigration combined, there were no differ- 
‘ces by sex in citizenship status. Even after controlling variations in 


ength of residence in Table 6.17, only a small difference could be dis- 


| 
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cerned in the case of the most recent group of eligible immigrants. Females 
were less likely to become citizens than males shortly after they had com- 
pleted their residence requirements. However, the lack of any significant 
difference between males and females who had arrived during the immediate 
post-war period suggests that females just may be slower in making a 
decision to become citizens. 


Table 6.17 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Sex and 
Period of Immigration, 1946-50 and 1951-55 


Period of immigration 


Total 
foreign 
born 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


Sttogtice: Go Gane 309,062 


258,128 


DIG CIRO RO CICLCIC 150,795 153,189 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.B. 


6.9.4 AGE — The variation in citizenship status between age groups within 
the two post-war immigrant groups was relatively small in comparison to 
inter-group variations. 


Table 6.18 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Age and 
Period of Immigration, 1946-50 and 1951-55 


Period of immigration 


Age group TOSI S5 1946 -50 


Total 


Ber Sent}. Ropatgn: nol op Sh Sond 
No. No. 
US SOM ieuereract ate tetera 39,435 31,185 1509 
2UI24Ri cecil cite 34,078 155577 70.9 
ZS DAVIS. srelo« Stele otoetate 163,523 51,395 Tiles} 
SSAA ete ve Perverctnels 136,470 99,783 78.8 
4D= | S41. Agree s aes tere 67,480 52,143 76.3 
DO OA teens oe eters oe 24,741 225099 72.6 
OO reno teiotegere erele tence ets 10,724 10,574 67.0 


Totals VT aM recy 476,451 sign fiz ed Lad 


SOURCE: P.W.I, tabulations, Table C.I.I. 
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_ The data in Table 6.18 indicate that age was hardly as important as 
ngth of residence and also that certain age groups had a slightly higher 
iobability of obtaining citizenship. For the most recent immigrants, 54 per 
nt of the 45 - 54 age group had obtained citizenship compared to 46 per 
ent of those 65 years of age and over. In the case of the group that arrived 
wing the immediate post-war period, the highest percentage occurred for 
e 35 - 44 age group and the lowest again for those 65 years of age and 
ret. Both groups had the lowest proportion of citizens in the oldest ages. 
9 doubt this reflects the greater difficulty the older immigrant faces in 
2eting the requirements for citizenship, especially if he has language 
fficulties and lacks formal schooling. 


| 
‘HART 6.8 
CITIZENSHIP STATUS OF FOREIGN-BORN IMMIGRANTS WHO 
ENTERED CANADA DURING 1951-55, BY AGE GROUPS, 


FOR SELECTED BIRTHPLACES, CANADA,I96! 


PER CENT PER CENT 
CITIZENS CITIZENS 
80 80 


OTHER AND NOT STATED 
70 


saan ta thes FERRITES eee, 
OTHEREUROPEAN (=~ tS ee eS he Sigh ote aa aah OO) 
NORTHWESTERN TOTAL ALL **:., 
- EUROPE BIRTHPLACES 


OTHER BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
——- 


_ 


_ 
.—* UNITEDKINGDOM =~ 
—__- 


—_—- 


UNITED STATES 


15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 
AGE GROUP 


Source: P.W.|. tabulations, Table C.I.C. 


Note in Chart 6.8 that the age differentials in citizenship status are 
it consistent for all birthplace groups of immigrants who arrived during 
51-55. The major exceptions are immigrants from the United Kingdom 
id the United States where the lowest percentage of citizens occurred in 
2 35-44 age group, and the maximum occurred in the oldest age group, 


| years and over. The other exception occurs for ‘‘Other and not stated’’ 
ider 35 years of age which had higher proportions of citizens than any of 
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the other age groups. While age differentials were not very great for al 
birthplaces combined, this appears to have been the result of differing 
patterns of relationships for the various birthplace groups. The propensity 
to acquire citizenship was considerably greater for older immigrants fron 
the United Kingdom and the United States than for immigrants at the younge 
ages. The relationship between citizenship status and age for the remaining 
groups more closely approximated the relationship for total birthplaces. 


6.9.5 MARITAL STATUS — Marital status, like age, was previously show: 
to be linked with citizenship status and affected by length of residence 
Data in Table 6.8 indicated that widows had the highest proportion o 
citizens. After controlling length of residence, data in Table 6.19 clearly 
show that widows were least likely to have attained citizenship. Of the 
most recent immigrants, the divorced were more likely to have become 
citizens and, for the immediate post-war immigrants, the married had i 
slightly higher proportion. Although supporting data are not readily avail 
able, it seems likely that this difference could be explained, in part, by 
the larger numbers of foreign-born women married to Canadian servicemet 
coming to Canada after the war. As for the greater propensity of divorcec 
among the more recent immigrants to acquire citizenship, it is difficult tc 
say whether this reflects either a cause or an effect since it is not possibl« 
to determine whether the divorce occurred before or after arrival in Canada’ 
In either case, it is possible that an immigrant who had recently experi’ 


enced a divorce might seek citizenship as a first step in starting a nev 
life. 


Table 6.19 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Marital 
Status and Period of Immigration, 1946-50 and 1951-55 


Period of immigration 


Marital status 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


este obs lelistenofeievelete 185,396 
367,441 

11,745 
oleh olfet ete) « cjtette 2,608 


80,621 
211,813 

9,925 
1,625 


76.5 
68.7 l 


eee eeecesene 


SOURCE: P.W.I, tabulations, Table C.I.E. 
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9.6 EDUCATIONAL STATUS — Earlier it was shown in Table 6.9 that 
reign born in Canada with no schooling had a somewhat higher proportion 
citizens than those with some formal education. Data in Table 6.20 
id illustrated in Chart 6.9 reveal the significance of length of residence 
id the relative weighting effects of these immigrant groups for this relation- 
ip. For immigrants coming to Canada prior to 1946, educational differ- 
tials are of little importance. For the most recent immigrants eligible for 
tizenship, a rather clear relationship is apparent with the proportion 
wing achieved citizenship increasing with increasing educational attain- 
ent. The same relationship is also observed to a lesser degree for the 
mediate post-war immigrants. 


‘able 6.20 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Education 
and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Education 1951-55 1946-50 Pre - 1946 


Total Total 
re cent foreign ae cent foreign ei 

ciuzens born citizens born 

No. 
) schooling ...... 6,467 51,394] 91.1 
lementary school .. | 286,047 738,220 93.6 
gh school 1-5+ .. | 232,830 481,417| 93.6 
hiversity 1-4+ 23,004 37,562 | 91.0 
hiversity degree 18,842| 59.0 28,553 | 90.7 
iotals ..... wees | 567,190] 49.2 | 303,984; 74.9 | 1,337,146] 93.4 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.J. 
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CHART 6.9 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS OF FOREIGN-BORN IMMIGRANTS,BY EDUCATION 
AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, CANADA, I961 


PER CENT PER CENT 
CITIZENS PRE 1946 CITIZENS 
100 100 


Y) 
] 
Uy, 
ye 
Gea 
Ge 
y 
y 
Z 


As: 
ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLING SCHOOLING I=S:4+.YRS. 1-4+ YRS. DEGREE 


Source: Table 6.20. 


Education and Birthplace of Immigrants — The extent to which thé 
positive association between citizenship and education held for the variou: 
birthplaces of immigrants is examined in Table 6.21. Clearly the relation 
ship does not hold for every country of birth. In fact, for the birthplac: 
categories in Table 6.21, the relationship appears to be true only in the 
case of post-war immigrants born in central, eastern, southern and ‘‘Other’ 
European countries, and for 1946-50 immigrants born in Northwestern 
Europe. The only other consistent pattern was found for those born in the 
United States where two thirds of those with no schooling had acquire( 
citizenship compared to only 11 per cent of those with university degrees 
Recent immigrants with no schooling from both the United Kingdom anc 
other British Commonwealth countries also showed a higher propensity fo 
citizenship than those with more schooling, but the minimal percentage dic 
not occur at the highest level of education as was the case with immigrant: 
from the United States. | 
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Table 6.21 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Education, 
Birthplace and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


en a a 


Period of immigration 


| Birthplace and education 1951-55 1946 -50 


Per cent Per cent 
citizens citizens 
| 
Inited Kingdom — 
Mo Schooling 6.6.0.0 bcc cee sces toes 
imelementary school ..;.......... 70.8 
Wrtigh School 1=5+......eccece ee 71.6 
Mniversity 144 .scccceweccass 68.0 
| University degree ............. 70.4 
MOTOS eocke grata to.Uisis,siei visé's 5 71.2 
ther British Commonwealth — 
MENOTSChOOliNg  .. cs sins los cc'els o's 74.5 
| Elementary school ...........- 51.6 
Brien SCHOOL MRO + 65 6 6 oe sisue ss 66.7 
Biniversity 144 0.5. sce eure oes 70.5 
| University degree ........000. 70.4 
| 
NS SO Bapitla hea aiacvin wane ¢:4* 63.7 
\ 
Jnited States — 
MNO SGCHOOlinNg ....cscescseseses 53.1 
WEelementary school ..........-- 53.5 
| High school 1-5+ .....seeeee- eee 
Weoriversity 1=44 .issi cc ee wee ce: 
| University degree ......+eeee- ’ 
CLE by pagan ttn i a 17,851 33.9 
Northwestern European — * 
| No schooli 58.5 
EHOOLING Merete taieietets sists s = )s:01+ BibA 


Elementary school ........cee+- 
Bioheschool 1=5 + :...sceccccee 
WeUniversity 1-44 .eccccsccceecs 
WUniversity degree .....0.---++: 


. Includes France. 
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Table 6.21 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Education, 


Birthplace and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Period of immigration 


Birthplace and education 1951-55 ee 


Total 
foreign 
born 


Per cent Per cent | 
citizens citizens 


Other European — 


No*s choolinge... ..< «se citeriae ene ane 63.8 | 
Elementary schooll 25 eieenic ae 79.7 
HrehtschooliiSital.cverereiesrersrete re 85.5 
University Warren om « cretdeteteicte ee 92.908 
University degree... ccc uieecies s 94.4 — 
Totgiss .ftcucs os o5.. semen. 211,349 3 125,779 83.0 
Other and not stated — | 
No*schooling +s .0.5c0ch eet 70.4 | 
Elementary, Schoole aeieeiereeeeiinie 82.7 
Hreheschool 1='5 + “eres creer reer 84.5 | 
University 1=4+ .ce.uuesce cen 80.4 — 
University degree’... 00. ee ce ne 74.54 
Wotalss 33.0 Aacion are ehcloley oteke cietels 17,169 67.7 5,827 81.9 | 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.K. 


Education and Ethnic Origin — Ethnic origin data again permit a 
more detailed analysis within the northwestern and ‘Other’? European 
birthplace categories. With respect to the northwestern European group, 
the relatively high proportion of citizens among immigrants with no school- 
ing was due to immigrants of Netherlands and Scandinavian origins. Although 
education seemed relatively unimportant for Scandinavians, the tendency 
to become citizens generally increased with increased schooling for the 
remaining groups. | 

For the European origins other than British Isles and French, al! 
showed a very definite association between citizenship and education 
Ukrainian, Hungarian and eastern European (other than Polish and Russian) 
Origins had the highest proportions of citizens among those with any educa: 


tion whatsoever, and the Italian had the lowest percentages for all levels 
of schooling. 
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The British and French origin immigrants had similar distributions of 
itizenship status by level of schooling, the British having the lowest 
roportions of citizens among the 1951-55 immigrants. The distinguishing 
haracteristics here were the high proportions of citizens among those with 
9 schooling and the lowest proportions of citizens at all levels of reported 
ducation relative to all other ethnic origins. Of course, for these groups, 
ducation is obviously not related to the ability to speak one of the two 
fficial languages. Therefore, the lack of schooling is not the same barrier 
» the achievement of citizenship as it is for other origins with different 
other tongues. 


The Jewish and Asiatic origins had patterns that varied trom tnose 
xhibited by the others. In these two cases, the highest proportions of 
itizens occurred at the intermediate level of education and the lowest 
roportions were associated with no schooling or university degree. At 
ast in the case of Jewish immigrants who had the highest over-all pro- 
ortion of citizens of any ethnic origin group, this particular pattern may 
flect the lack of homogeneity because of diverse birthplaces, e.g., those 
migrating from Eastern and Southern Europe compared to those from the 
nited Kingdom or the United States. The relationships between citizenship 
‘atus and education for immigrants of the major ethnic origin groups who 
itered Canada during 1951-55 are presented in Chart 6.10. 


CHART 6.10 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS OF FOREIGN-BORN IMMIGRANTS WHO 
| ENTERED CANADA DURING 1951-55, BY SCHOOLING, 
FOR SELECTED ETHNIC ORIGINS, CANADA,|961 RR 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLING 1-5+ YRS. HIGH SCHOOL 1-4+ YRS. UNIVERSITY 
Source: P.W.!. tabulations, Table C.1.J. YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
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Considering both birthplace and ethnic origin data, it appears tha 
immigrants of Jewish origin with elementary or high school education ha 
the greatest propensity to become citizens as soon as they were eligible 
Those least likely to have acquired citizenship were the more highh 
educated immigrants from the United States, followed closely by those o 
British and French origins from overseas. (It is interesting to recall at this 
point that 50 per cent of all post-war immigrants from the United State; 
were of British origin, and that approximately one third of all Frencl 
origin immigrants arriving in Canada between 1959 and 1961 were from th 
United States.) Immigrants of central, eastern and southern European origin: 
were more likely to have become citizens than northwestern Europeans a 
all educational levels except those who reported no schooling. 


6.9.7 LANGUAGE SPOKEN — For all foreign-born immigrants combined 
those who spoke English only had the highest proportion of citizens (80. 
per cent) followed closely by those who spoke both English and Frenct 
(78.5 per cent). Controlling for length of residence reveals that, for recen’ 
immigrants who were eligible for citizenship, those who spoke both lan 
guages had a considerably higher proportion of citizens. This was alsc 
true for the immediate post-war immigrants but the difference was very 
slight. As the data in Table 6.22 indicate, those who spoke French only 
had the third largest proportion of citizens, followed by immigrants whc 
spoke neither language. Considering the language requirement, it is rathe: 
surprising that 27 per cent of this latter group had acquired citizenship b: 
1961. 


Table 6.22 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Language | 
Spoken and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


4 


Period of immigration 


Language spoken 


Total 
foreign 
born 


No. 


Per cent 
citizens | 


Per cent 
citizens 


ENg@lish’"y .ctjeets stee a toc es 475,104 268,690 T5e2 | 
Hirench Ptaeheie stele ccisin't soe: 17,300 3,269 61.9 
Both languages .......... 55,661 26,452 Nous \ 


Neither language ........ 19,125 5,573 


Totals: Sorcerer ie 567,190 303,984 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.G. 
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9.8 LABOUR FORCE STATUS — Labour force status appears to have 
aly slight relevance for explaining differences in citizenship status. The 
omewhat higher proportion of citizens in the “‘other” labour force status 
tegory in Table 6.12 appears to have been due to the generally longer 
2tiod of residence associated with those somewhat removed from the 
bour force at the time of the census. On the other hand, Table 6.23 does 
iow that those immigrants who arrived during the 1951-55 period and were 
ill in the current experienced labour force had a somewhat higher pro- 
hbility of acquiring citizenship. In this case, the degree of participation 
| the labour force appears to have been positively related to citizenship 
atus. After five to 10 years of residence, labour force status fails to 
istinguish citizens from non-citizens. 


‘Table 6.23 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Current 
| Labour Force Status and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


_ Current labour force 
} status 


Total 
foreign 
born 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


No. 


current experienced la- 


imour force ..... cee eeee 317,361 167,990 74.9 

ot in current experienced 

\labour force ...... rot 18,344 11,459 75.1 
140,746 46.2 103,743 75.8 


Miotals 4....0se% des ate 476,451 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.H. 


50.0 283,192 
| 


i OCCUPATIONAL STATUS — Occupational differentials in citizen- 
“ip status also diminish over time but, for the two groups of foreign-born 


-.. presented in Table 6.24, the relative positions of the various 


Cupational groups appear to remain fairly consistent. Of the most recent 
imigrants, the relatively small group of fishermen had the highest propor- 
ik of citizens with 82 per cent, and the managerial and professional 
icupations had the next highest among the specified occupations with 
-and 56 per cent, respectively. Occupational groups with the lowest 
yportions of citizens were loggers, farm workers and labourers, n.e.s., 
th 40.0, 47.2 and 47.4 per cent, respectively. Somewhat surprising is the 
st that clerical occupations had a lower proportion of citizens than all 


piel 
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occupations combined. This may be due in part to the younger age ¢ 
immigrants attracted to clerical occupations but the main explanatio 
appears to lie in the fact that clerical occupations attract proportionatel 
more immigrants of British origins. Even though the proportion of Britis 
post-war immigrant clerical workers has dropped from the 75.4 per cent fc 
the pre-war immigrants, they still constitute half of all such workers. 


Table 6.24 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Occupation 
Group and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Occupational group 


Total 
foreign 
born 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent |} 
citizens | 


Managerial cei siivsn oweieers 22,247 14,996 

Professional a twencncdelcnciercsewstoreree 29,419 15,727 77.39 
Glericaliwaciuy: c-teree sre che treees 32,849 18,977 thsi! 
SaAleSe bye-cteelets «jetarstenaiel. Moyeteroncne 14,162 9,043 73.8 
Service and recreation ........ 45,605 DRG 76.4 4 


MONS bs doGudooooeGod6Gdnde 10,009 5,024 


FLALIMELS wrereretelel otetey ciorel sci eheletersne te 5,592 5,298 
HALMIWOLKELS® Z.ler heletolers ols) ets 9,368 5,642 
Log gersins:s s:0 ensteteleeionee = alee 1,669 731 
Bishermensetcs sear eeeeen 173 104 
MINErS PCtC. cteletere cic ieiel sielererey sions 3,663 2,151 
Craftsmen; etc. sae n<steresc eee ce 114,278 51,930 
Vabourers, ni@cS: .<icic'eis «nis eis 22,844 ~ 9,379 
Occupation not stated........ 5,483 5,461 


All Occupations ........... 317,361 167,990 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.D. 


6.10 AREA OF RESIDENCE AND CITIZENSHIP | 


Another factor that needs to be taken into consideration with respel 
to its possible influence on the immigrant’s decision to become a citizé 
is area of residence. The presence of other foreign born with simili 
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guage and customs could conceivably provide the kind of support the 
igrant requires during his tirst years to achieve an adequate adjustment. 
ther or not such support would increase or decrease the immigrant’s 
ces of becoming a citizen would appear to depend upon the specific 
p and its particular social and economic circumstances in Canada. It 
also possible that rural and urban environments provide different kinds 
»pportunities for economic and social participation in society and would 
erentially affect the rates at which immigrants chose to become citizens. 
: 1941 Census had the following to say about the significance of resi- 
ce: 


| There would seem to be two extreme conditions unfavourable to the naturaliza- 
' tion of the foreign born in Canada, one rural and one urban. These are rural 
isolation, on the one hand and, on the other, the tendency for certain immigrant 
/ groups to segregate in certain districts of large cities. On the whole, however, 
| the evidence at present available does not afford conclusive proof that either 


| urban or rural residence is, of itself, more favourable to naturalization.!” 


_ The following analyses attempt to determine the extent to which the 
{1 Census data shed further light on the significance of area of residence 
‘the naturalization of foreign-born immigrants. 

0.1 DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN BORN AND CITIZENSHIP — The 
pign born were not distributed regionally in the same manner as the 


ive born, as may be seen in Table 6.25. There were disproportionately 
ater numbers of foreign born in Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
ish Columbia. When the foreign born are classified by period of immi- 
tion, the attractiveness of Ontario for post-war immigrants is quite 
arent. In addition, the proportion of immigrants to Quebec was somewhat 


rer for the most recent immigrants in comparison to the earlier periods, 
icating that Quebec’s attractiveness might be increasing. This effect 
‘Id have been achieved either by relatively larger numbers migrating to 
vbec during the more recent periods, or to a tendency for those who 
Hinally settled in Quebec to move on, possibly to Ontario, after a few 
sts of residence, thereby reducing Quebec’s share of immigrants who 
Hinally entered Canada during the 1946 -50 period. 


There seems to be little evidence of any relationship between the 
ional distribution of foreign born and propensity to acquire citizenship, 
¢ is there any consistent regional patterning in this respect. Regional 
lerences for total immigrants shown in Table 6.26 are not very great in 


tparison to differences by period of immigration. 


2 DBS, 1941 Census, Vol. I, p. 208. 
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Table 6.25 — Percentage Distribution of Native and Foreign Born, 
by Region and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


i 


Nativity and period 
of immigration for 
foreign born 


British 


Native born ..ecoee 15,393,984 


Foreign born oc.ce. 2,844,263 
Preiel194 G6 acciccieis 1,337,147 0.! 
1946050: Asaantes's 303,984 0.: 
ty ae eee 567,190 0.7 
1956= 61-05% 9 84 635,942 


wigielsietelete 18,238,247 


SOURCES: DBS 99-517, 1961 Census, Bul. 7.1- 7, Table Ill, p. 7-7; DBS 92-562, 1¢ 
Census, Bul. 1.3-11, Table 125. 


For all foreign born, those residing in the Prairie Provinces in 19 
had the highest proportion of citizens of any of the regions. Undoubted) 
this reflects the large numbers of immigrants who settled and remained — 
the Prairies prior to 1946. In fact, the Prairies did have the highest pt 
portion of citizens among those immigrants who had arrived prior to th 
time. Those immigrating just after World War II, who were living in t 
Atlantic Provinces in 1961, had the highest proportion of citizens; for t!) 
1951-55 period, the highest proportion of citizens was found in the Yuki 
and Northwest Territories, followed closely by Quebec. | 


If the distribution of foreign-born immigrants is a reflection of soci. 
and economic opportunities, then the decision to become a Canadian citiz’ 
must be related to a considerable degree to other considerations. This 
again borne out by the data in Table 6.27, which presents citizensh| 
Status of immigrant populations residing in metropolitan and non- -metropolit) 
areas, if it is assumed that the faster growing metropolitan areas do provi 
greater economic opportunities than non-metropolitan areas. Note that, f 
all foreign born combined, 83 per cent of those living in non-metropoliti 
tural areas had acquired citizenship compared to 76 per cent of those | 
metropolitan areas of 500,000 or more population. 
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Table 6.26 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrant Population 
| Five Years of Age and Over, by Region and 
Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Yukon 


Ae! d 
- Prairie See ba 
' Period of : British | North- 
Pecigration Canada Quebec] Ontario Prov- ; wast 
inces ; 
Terri- 
tories 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.J. 


\ 
iM Foreign Born.. 
| 
4 


ible 6.27 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Period of 
Immigration and Size, for Metropolitan Areas and 
Non-metropolitan Areas, Canada, 1961 


- li 
300,000-| Under 
Dc. nC aCe p-C- BCs 


Period of 
immigration 


All Foreign Born.. 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.B. 


} 


In addition, data by period of immigration suggest that there is 
ically no difference between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas 
h respect to the probabilities of acquiring citizenship. The slight 
‘erences noted would appear to reflect the proportionately larger numbers 
sarlier immigrants living in non-metropolitan areas. Of course, this feces 
tule out the possibility of area differences with respect to characteris- 
Mother than total numbers. With this in mind, the following Sections 
isider the significance of area of residence for citizenship status by 


ected characteristics of recent immigrants. 
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6.10.2 BIRTHPLACE AND AREA OF RESIDENCE — Among immigrants y 
arrived during the 1951-55 period, those born in the United Kingdom, ot 
Commonwealth countries and the United States had higher proportions 
citizens among those living in non-metropolitan areas than in metropolit 
areas. This was true of the major northwestern European countries, exce 
Germany, and immigrants born in Italy. Immigrants from the remaini 
European countries of birth tended to have larger proportions of citize 
among residents of metropolitan areas than non-metropolitan areas. 
may be seen in Table 6.28, those born in Hungary and Poland had especia 
high proportions of citizens in metropolitan areas, with 77 and 70 per ce 
reporting citizenship compared to 64 and 57 per cent, respectively, 
non-metropolitan areas. Although the proportions obtaining citizenst 
increased for all birthplaces with increased length of residence, ai 
differences persisted among immigrants who arrived in Canada during t 
immediate post-war period. 


Table 6.28 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Birthplac 
Area of Residence and Period of Post-war Immigration, Canada, 1961. 


Period of immigration 


Birthplace 


UnitedsKinedompenicr. coos 
Other Commonwealth ......... 
UnitediStates oe Secs 


Germany! Rs. cates ceil teins 


Other northwestern European .. 


TAUN PAL a, eas asesch she ssaelssctouseel ceeseiece 


Other/Puropeangmrss ee icie 
Other and not stated ......... 


All Birthplaces 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.C, . 
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Recent immigrants born in the United States who settled in non- 
tropolitan areas, where the majority of immigrants from the United 
tes have settled, were more likely to have acquired citizenship than 
ise residing in metropolitan areas. On the other hand, Italian-born 
nigrants who settled in metropolitan areas, where approximately 81 per 
I of all Italian-born immigrants lived, were less likely to have obtained 
ir citizenship than those who settled in non-metropolitan areas. Those 
in in the United Kingdom and in Poland had approximately the same 
I tage, or two thirds of their total numbers residing in metropolitan 
‘as. Yet, on the one hand, for those born in the United Kingdom, the 
bability of having obtained their citizenship was higher if they had 
tied in non-metropolitan areas while, on the other hand, for those born 
Poland, it was higher if they had settled in the metropolitan areas. It 
uld appear that the significance of area with respect to the propensity 
acquire citizenship is a complex function of the cultural, social, economic 
1 psychological characteristics of the immigrants in relation to the 
hracteristics of the populations and opportunities within their areas of 
‘tlement. 


0.3 ETHNIC ORIGIN AND AREA OF RESIDENCE -— Data by ethnic 
Zin provide similar support for the differential significance of residential 
las for immigrants of varying cultural backgrounds. With respect to the 
ttish, French, major northwestern European (except German) and Italian 
Zins, the data in Table 6.29 indicate the same greater tendency for 
‘se living in non-metropolitan areas to acquire citizenship as was 
dent for birthplace data. Similarly, those of Hungarian, Polish, 
ssian, Ukrainian and, to a somewhat lesser degree, the other central 
| eastern European origins showed higher proportions of citizenship 
yng residents of metropolitan areas. 


_ In addition, immigrants of Jewish origin had the highest proportion, 
183 per cent who were citizens, living in metropolitan areas. It would 
pear that immigrants who may have come to Canada to escape political 
ireligious difficulties were more successful in their attempts to sever 
} ties and to acquire a new nationality in metropolitan areas. On the 
ter hand, for those coming from such countries as the United States, the 
ited Kingdom and Italy, where the motivation may have been more 
nomic in nature, residence in metropolitan areas appears to have made 
easier to retain their original political identity. Obviously, all immi- 
ints do not come to Canada for the same reasons and the complex inter- 
(ions between the immigrant’s motivation, social and economic charac- 
istics, and the character of the area in which he chooses to reside have 
a different effects with respect to his Canadian citizenship status. 
tropolitan areas do appear to provide a greater freedom of choice than do 


li-metropolitan areas. 
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Table 6.29 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Ethnic 
Origin, Area of Residence and Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Ethnic origin 


Non- 

Metro- 
politan metro 
polita 


areas 


areas 


eoeoeoer eee see ee eee eee 
eoeeeeeeo eee eee soos 
e@eooceoee eee ee ees 


Other northwestern European 


Hungarian, siicle a ctetoreterererete 77.6) 
Other central European..... 82.0. 
Polis yaa. hers scacensierstelhenerere 72.6 
RUS Sian. wetness smpelee srerhensss 71g5) 
Ukrainian %, 4 sv. oxecieiMere aicroies 78.8, 
Other eastern European 84.2) 
UCU Viper, cape = aa ee 76.0) 


eee eceeeeereoes ees ee eee 


eooceseeoe ee eee eee ee 


eoeceeee 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.B. 


6.10.4 EDUCATION AND AREA OF RESIDENCE — Area differences 
citizenship status by educational attainment for immigrants arriving duris 
1951-55 were very slight with the exception of those reporting no schoc 
ing. In general, data presented in Table 6.30 suggest that those with soi! 
university training or degree were somewhat more likely to have obtain! 
their citizenship if they lived in metropolitan areas rather than nc 
metropolitan areas, and those with high school or less, particularly wis 
no schooling, were more likely to have become citizens if they lived’) 
non-metropolitan areas. If metropolitan areas are contrasted with nc 
metropolitan rural areas, the differences become slightly more P| 
nounced than those shown in Table 6.30. 
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ble 6.30 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering Canada 


in 1951-55, by Education and Area of Residence, Canada, 1961 
1951-55 


Education Metropolitan areas Non-metropolitan areas 


Total Total Per cent 
foreign born foreign born citizens 
No. No. 


Per cent 
citizens 


BENOOLING, «<0 +0 Seles 4,421 2,046 51.7 
smentary school....... 193,071 92,976 48.4 
mschool 1-5.+ ....... 166,513 66,317 51.2 
iversity ee BE eck FROME LS 17,420 5,584 $3.0 
iversity degree ....... 14,776 4,066 57.3 
{ 

Totals Sitio DankD Oo OEE’ 48.9 170,989 49.9 


SOURCE: P.W.I, tabulations, Table C.1,J. 

Education and Birthplace — Examination of the same relationship for 
jor birthplace categories in Table 6.31 indicates that this pattern was 
lid only for the ‘‘Other European’’ birthplaces which include those born 
1central, eastern and southern European countries. For the remaining 
egories of birthplace, the likelihood of having obtained citizenship was 
nerally higher for those living in non-metropolitan areas at all levels of 
ication, although the differences tended to be smallest at the highest 
ication levels and largest at the lowest levels. 


| Table 6.31 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering Canada 
in 1951-55, by Education, Area of Residence and 
Major Birthplaces, Canada, 1961 


Metropolitan areas 


Total 
foreign 
born 


Nonemetropolitan 
areas 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


| United Kingdom — 


No schooling ....seeeee cose 
_ Elementary school .....+.+ oe 
| High school 1-5+ ...ee- _ 
University 1-4+ .wecccccees 
University degree ....ecee0e 
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Table 6.31 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering 
Canada in 1951-55, by Education, Area of Residence and 
Major Birthplaces, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


FA - ita 
Metropolitan areas Nonnetropoliag 
areas 


Total Total 
foreign foreign 
born born 


Birthplace and education 


Per cent 
citizens 


Per cent 
citizens 


Other Commonwealth — 


No schooling eoeoreecee ees oe 
Elementary school ......e0. 
High school 1-5+ eceoveveeee 
University 1-4+ eeeeeoeeece 
University degree ....ccecee 


MMOtal'S 2s clercleters cletetenistetetcce 9,373 37.7 ba feral 43.9 | 


United States — 


INOrSChOOlINE | orc cts sreicle ote ele 68.6 
Elementary school ...ceesee 5152 
High school 1-5+ ...ccccecs PRA 
University 1-4+ eeceeveerves 15.7 
University degree ....ceee.e 15.4 


Northwestern European — 


INotschooling, <jcisie s ciaree tele 58.3 
Elementary school .....eee. 45.2 
High school 1-5+ eoereeeeee 54.8 | 
University 1-4+ eoeoeee eevee 64.9 
University degree .....ee0. 69.6 


Other European — 


No schooling eevee eoeoecee 42.1 
Elementary school .....ee0. 53.5 
High school 1-5+ eeceoeeeeen 64.8 
University 1-4+ e@oeveceeeeece 73.0 
University degree ....ceeee 84.1 


Other and not stated — 


No schooling eeeeeeesoeseos 53.1 
Elementary school ......+e. 7068 | 
High school le Wo etetaeucletelene 7TA1e2 
University 1-4 ecoeoeeeeoe 61.0 
University degree ....seeee 59.2 64.5 | 


Teotall sites. « she. s.detereets.< cleve.s 12,275 67.2 4,894 69.0 di 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.K. 
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Education and Ethnic Origins — Citizenship data by schooling for 
ose ethnic origins corresponding to ‘‘Other European’’ birthplaces, 
esented in Table 6.32, permit a more detailed examination of the com- 
nents of the ‘‘Other European’’ birthplace category. The pattern observed 
rt ‘‘Other European’’ birthplaces appears to be due to the presence of 
alian and, to a lesser extent, Polish, Russian and other European 
igins, consisting primarily of southern origin groups. For the Hungarian, 
<tainian, Jewish and eastern origins, other than Polish and Russian, 
e likelihood of obtaining citizenship was generally higher for those living 
| metropolitan areas at all levels of education, a situation just the reverse 
that for northwestern Europeans and those born in the United Kingdom 


d other Commonwealth countries. 


_ These analyses show that the relationship of education, area of 
idence, and ethnic or cultural background to citizenship is an extremely 
omp lex one. For example, the significance of non-metropolitan residence 
id low education for immigrants born in the United Kingdom is just the 
sposite of that for immigrants of Hungarian origin who immigrated to Canada 
wring the same period. For the Jewish, while area of residence is highly 
gnificant, the relationship of educational level to citizenship tends to be 
bre curvilinear than the linear relationship exhibited by most other 
‘igins. 


‘able 6.32 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering Canada 


in 1951-55, by Education, Area of Residence and Ethnic Origins, 
Corresponding to ‘‘Other European”’ Birthplaces, Canada, 1961 


| Metropolitan areas Non-metropolitan areas 
' Ethnic origin 
| and education Total Per cent Total Per cent 
| foreign born| citizens | foreign born] citizens 
\ungarian — 
MORES Ch OO1IN Go. o:0%salerslelersiete’e 
Elementary SCHOOM eles) 
inagh school 1-5+ ....... 
Mimiversity 1-44 ...secee 
|\University degree ........ 
Os AB ear Se 


her central European — 


No SCHOOLING ois eyelaueiesete.« 
‘Elementary school ....... 
iieh School 1-5+ ......% 
Wniversity 1-44 ......6. 
University degree ........ 
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Table 6.32 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering Cana 
in 1951-55, by Education, Area of Residence and Ethnic Origins, 
Corresponding to ‘‘Other European’’ Birthplaces, Canada, 1961 — continue 


| Metropoliten areas | Non-metropolitan areas 
Ethnic origin 
and education Total Per cent Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens | foreign born] citizens 
No. 


Polish — 
No schooling ....... eictexars 58.0 
Elementary school ....... 50.4 
Bishi school le=5)teectelctelets 64.7 
University 1 4icei. ccs « s+ 1 5 72.99 
University degree ........ : 83.1 


Russian — 
INOISChoolin gyre sitedenetelote wis 51. i 
Elementary school ....... 55.4am 
High school 1-54". 00... 62.5) | 
University 1-4+...... sah 61.8 | 
University degree ........ 83.0) | 
otalsy ives. 4 Ce oe 58.9 
| 
Ukrainian — | 
No schooling’? suveeitees 56.5) | 
Elementary school ....... 58.8 
High school 1=5+ ....... 66.0 | 
University, 1 = 474900 1.16%) 3 75.7 
University degree ....... 0 90.0 
Totals tire. chives accck as 61.0 
Other eastern European — 
NoPSchoolingmrn. .cretctenet 56.2 
Elementary school....... 63.6 
High school 1-5+ ....... 73.6 
University lela. a erct ers 84.5 
University degree ....... 87.7 — 
Metal sie. g.csstheus,<.6shan 70.5 
Italian — 
Nogschooling® “ar. cc's es 
Elementary school....... 
High school j=5+ 7... 
Untversityel=4 tec crear 
University degree ...... . 
Votalsaricewuceeecan 
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ble 6.32 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants Entering Canada 


in 1951-55, by Education, Area of Residence and Ethnic Origins, 
prres ponding to ‘Other European’’ Birthplaces, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Metropolitan areas Non-metropolitan areas 
Ethnic origin 
e 
and education Total Per cent Total Per cent 
foreign born citizens foreign born| citizens 
No. No. 


| 
| 
wish = 
| 


INorschooling ........\.. : 
Elementary school..... f 69.1 


High school 1-5+.. 65.6 
University 1-4+ .... 45.8 
University degree 50.0 
lerotals ...0.....65 se 62.6 
| 

her European — 

schooling. ......s.00. 47.9 
lementary school....... Sivs 
High school 1-5+ ....... 60.9 
oaty Se Wee e, Gages oe 64.8 
| ; 81.4 


University degree ..... 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.I.J. 


' 

0.5 LANGUAGE SPOKEN AND AREA OF RESIDENCE — Area differ- 
tes for citizenship status by language spoken presented in Table 6.33 
1 very small, but the pattern is generally consistent for both groups of 
lle and female post-war immigrants. For those speaking only French or 
Yzlish, the proportions of citizens were somewhat higher in non-metropoli- 
2 areas, especially for recent female immigrants who spoke only French. 
+ those who spoke either both or neither languages, the likelihood of 
‘ing achieved citizenship was higher in metropolitan areas, particularly 
those who have immigrated to Canada during the immediate post-war 
iod. 


k 
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Table 6.33 — Citizenship Status of Foreign-born Immigrants, by Sex and 
Language Spoken, for Area of Residence and 
Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


Period of immigration 


Sex and 1951-55 1946 -50 
language spoken 


Non-metro- Non-metro 
politan i politan 
areas areas ) 
p.c. 
Males — 
English ....... wares 72.3 
Nrenchieevcreterstettetel crete re 63.3 
Both languages ...... 74.1 | 
Neither language 41.55] 
| 
Gials's. 0 ene. s 72.5 
: 
Females — 
Eng lish@iieecrcicdcreiciecs 76.5 | 
IBResetel lh Msnision Sa cemad 63.6 — 
Both languages ...... 75.4} 
Neither language 44.9) 
| 
| 
Totals 2..... - 75.6 | 
Totals — | 
English i. das scecies 74.7 
Trench earsrareecrecsteisielere 63.5 } 
Both languages ...... 74.8 | 
Neither language 43.9 | 
Motal's: feesysrosesicic 74.1 


SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table C.1.G. 


6.10.6 OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND AREA OF RESIDENCE! 
Of the six occupational categories for which area of residence appear 
to have significance, three are somewhat unusual in terms of the directio 
of the relationship. Since the educational attainment associated with thes) 
particular occupations is generally thought to be below the average for th 
total population, the prior analyses of education would suggest that thes 
particular occupations would have higher proportions of citizens in non 


metropolitan areas. Table 6.34 shows that loggers, fishermen and miner 
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living in metropolitan areas were far more likely to have become citizen 
than their counterparts living in non-metropolitan areas. Not only was thi 
true for the 1951-55 immigrants, but these area differences were also foun 
for the same three groups of 1946-50 immigrants, and for both loggers an 
fishermen who had migrated to Canada prior to 1946. 


6.10.7 OTHER CHARACTERISTICS — There were no differences in th 
propensity to acquire citizenship by area of residence for immigrants b 
age and sex, marital and labour force status. | 


a2 


Chapter Seven 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
J INTRODUCTION 


11.1 A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF POST-WAR IMMIGRATION — The 
tudy of Canada’s population presents the researcher with a particularly 
ustrating situation. The quantity and general excellence of its statistical 
ata present an extremely attractive opportunity for research. Yet much of 
tese data have remained unanalysed and many large gaps remain in 
aowledge of its demographic development. In this situation, the researcher 
; faced with at least two major alternatives. He can adopt a macroscopic 
pproach and keep his analysis at a more general level in order to capi- 
wlize on the extensive nature of the available data or, alternatively, he 
an narrow his focus to a more specific topic of theoretical or practical 
iterest and minimize the possible significance of the broader contextual 
ictors. Of the two, this monograph is more macroscopic in approach in 
iat it neither proposes nor tests any specific hypotheses. It presents a 
‘latively simple comparative analysis based on an analytical framework 
onsisting of three basic dimensions — nativity, ethnic or cultural origin, 
ad period of immigration of the foreign born. 


1.2 THE EVOLUTION OF AN IMMIGRATION POLICY — Unrestricted 
ternational migration is clearly a thing of the past. It is true that there 
‘e still large areas of the globe that are relatively under-populated, but 
‘ese are not the rich virgin and unclaimed lands that attracted millions 
| migrants to the New World. While there are under-developed areas, they 
‘e no longer unclaimed and access is now more carefully controlled than 
ver before. Most countries in the world today that are attractive to 
tential migrants share a mutual concern over the problems posed by the 
flux of large numbers of aliens. Consequently, all countries receiving 
amigrants tend to impose restrictions on both the number and the kind of 
pople permitted entry. 


| With a total area second only to Russia in size and containing vast 
atural resources, Canada with its twenty million people who enjoy poe of 
e highest standards of living in the world presents a highly attractive 
icture of opportunity to thousands of underprivileged people throughout the 
‘orld. Canada owes its very existence to immigration but its history of 
amigration, legislation and regulation points up the serious dilemma it 
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has faced since Confederation in 1867. Canada has been dependent upo 
immigrants to help settle and develop its vast territory and resources 
Yet, at the same time, it has jealously guarded its right to be selectiy 
with respect to the type of immigrant it will admit. From its very inceptior 
Canada, like other ‘“‘receiving’’ countries, has attempted to keep out th 
incompetent and socially undesirable along with the ill and infirm. Also, - 
has attempted to encourage the immigration of people similar in culture an 
language to those who initially settled the land in order to preserve it 
early cultural heritage. The difficulty has been that those who have bee 
defined as most acceptable as immigrants in the past have had less nee 
to migrate during recent times, while those from the less-developed area 
of the world, whose cultures are most dissimilar and are commonly regarde 
as presenting the greatest difficulties with respect to assimilation, hav 
experienced increasing pressures to migrate. For the most part, the post-we 
victims of the population explosion and inadequate economic developmen 
have not been found in Canada’s list of ‘‘preferred’’ immigrants. | 


Canada has never imposed any general quota on the number of immi 
grants that may enter the country, but the effects of its immigration legisla 
tion and implementation of policy through Orders in Council have bee: 
essentially the same as if it had. Those permitted easy entry were clearh 
defined about the time of World War I and generally were limited to Britis! 
subjects from the predominantly white Commonwealth countries and t 
citizens of the United States. The prohibited classes were gradually ex 
panded from the physically, mentally and socially unfit to include variou, 
categories of racial and ethnic origins representing diverse cultural back 
grounds, as it became apparent that the character of immigration was begin 
ning to change. The control of Asiatic immigration has ranged from carefu 
regulation to virtual exclusion since 1885. Negroes from Commonwealt 
counties have also been carefully controlled since the early 1920s and th 

““non-preferred’’ immigrant classification was used during the 1920s to in 
clude central, eastern, southeastern and southern Europeans. During thi 
depression years of the 1930s, immigration controls were again tightenei 
and the flow of immigrants virtually ceased as Canada attempted to cop: 
with the overwhelming effects of the economic doldrums and massive un 
employment. | 


World War II and events of the post-war years again demonstrated the 
Sensitivity of the country’s immigration policy to national self- interests’ 
Rapid economic development, shortages of labour caused by war-time 
mobilization, and low fertility of the depression years neatly coincidet 
with the growing humanitarian desire to assist in the resettlement o! 
refugees and displaced persons. The net consequence was the increasin 
liberalization of immigration regulations and more governmental assistance 
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mmigration policy in 1962 designed to control the size and quality of 
migration in relation to Canada’s economic needs and interests. Pro- 
ipective immigrants were now to be judged solely on the basis of their 
ida: training, skills, or other special qualifications”’, regardless of 
heir race, origin, religion, etc. While this latest change occurred too late 
) affect the character of post-war immigration during the particular period 
f concern here, i.e., 1946-61, it reflected the extension of trends that 
veloped during this period and perhaps represents a milestone in the 
wolution of Canada’s immigration policy. Its potential for altering the 
ultural characteristics of Canada’s immigrants is very great, but the 
smoval of the more obvious discriminatory clauses from the regulations 
id not loosen to any marked degree the Government’s control over the 
haracter of immigration. This is quite obvious when one considers the fact 
lat the kinds of skills in greatest demand in an increasingly industrialized 
ation such as Canada are still to be found most frequently in similar 
idustrialized societies. Meeting labour shortages by encouraging the 
migration of highly skilled persons from under-developed areas of the 
‘orld poses a moral problem that has yet to be resolved. In addition, 
»cognition of this problem by any ‘‘receiving’’ country entails the con- 
ideration of broader issues and concerns than its own immediate self- 
iterests. Perhaps it is unrealistic to expect this of any country at this 
articular point in the evolution of human society. 

i 


2 IMMIGRATION AND THE CHANGING FOREIGN-BORN 
i POPULATION (CHAPTER TWO) 


| 
| 


| Immigration to Canada has been highly sensitive to economic and 
olitical conditions both in Canada and abroad. Since Confederation, 
nmigrat ion has varied widely, reaching record heights between 1910-13 
ad virtually ceasing during the depression of the 1930s. Not until the 
ost-war years, when 282,164 immigrants were admitted in 1957, did immi- 
ration come close to matching its earlier record. The long-term decline in 
le proportion foreign born was reversed by the events of the 1951-61 
»cade and in 1961, as a result of a 38.1 per cent increase during the 


2cade, the foreign born constituted 15.6 per cent of the total population. 


l. 1 DECLINE OF THE BRITISH ISLES ORIGINS — The original numerical 
mminance of French settlers was overcome by the British population in 
per Canada as early as 1851, and by 1871 the population of British 
igins constituted 60.5 per cent of the total compared to 31.1 per cent for 
jose of French origin. By the turn of the century, the ethnic character of 
ie immigrant stream had begun to change and the numerical dominance of 
| 
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the British began to decline. Only in times of economic stress during the 
1930s and during World War II was this decline interrupted, but this was < 
consequence of greater restrictions placed on the immigration of non 
preferred origins rather than a result of an increase in the number of Britis 
immigrants. Even during the peak year of post-war immigration, the 114,34 
immigrants from the United Kingdom did not exceed the 156,984 who arrivec 
during the record year of 1913. 


These changes in the character of immigration were reflected in the 
composition of the resident foreign-born population. Country-of-birth dati 
showed that, as late as 1901, 78.5 per cent of all foreign born were fron 
either British or United States sources. Within 60 years, this proportion hac 
dropped to 45.8 per cent. Since almost half of all those born in the Unitec 
States were of British origins, the analyses of ethnic origin data revealec 
the same general trend. The decline in the British origin component was 
also reflected in the native-born population. However, because of its mucl 
larger size, the presence of native-born French and the delayed effects ° 
fertility, the changes were less drastic. For both foreign born and native 
born, the decline in relative size of the British origins population was th« 
consequence of increases in Europeans other than the French and Jewish 
Among northern and western Europeans, the Germans continued their domin 
ant role, while those of Netherlands origin made significant gains. Amonj 
central, eastern and southern Europeans, the historically dominant positioi 
of the eastern Europeans, reinforced in the immediate post-war years, gaw 
way during the 1951-61 decade as a consequence of large-scale immigratio 
by Italians. 


7.2.2 AGING OF THE IMMIGRANT POPULATION AND DECLINE OF IT 
SEX RATIO — Two major trends were discernible during the 40 year: 
subsequent to 1921 for which data were available. Sex ratios, i.e., numbe 
of males per 100 females, experienced consistent declines, while the media’ 
age increased sharply to a peak of 50.2 years in 1951 before declining ti 
44.8 years in 1961. The changing volume of immigration was the mos 
important factor affecting the age of the foreign born even though the aver 
age age of post-war immigrants also declined slightly during this period 
Variations in the sex ratios of immigrant arrivals were more pronounce 
but, in general, they were not sufficient to reverse the general decline il 
the excess of males which has characterized the foreign-born populatio 
since 1931. 


Age distributions for foreign born and native born are quite different 
yet the nature of the changes occurring in their major age groups have beé 
similar in several respects. Both groups experienced proportionate decline 
in their populations under 15 years of age and increases in their olde 
populations, i.e., over 65 years of age. The labour force age groups are th 
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exception and provide the most significant contrast. The foreign born have 
consistently had higher proportions in this age group, e.g., those 15-64 
years of age constituted 84.9 per cent of the total population in 1921 and 
71.6 per cent in 1961. In contrast, proportions for the native born were 53.7 
ee 56.0 per cent in 1921 and 1961, respectively. Perhaps as Significant 
as been the distribution of population within this potential labour force 
age group. Native born in the prime working ages (15-44 years of age) 
lave remained consistently at about three times the size of the 45 -64 - year 
age group. This was also true of the foreign born in 1921 but the situation 
shanged radically and by 1951 only 33.1 per cent were in the prime working 
ages compared to 43.0 per cent in the older working ages. However, by 
(961 the situation had again altered significantly with 40.9 and 30.7 per 
tent in these two age groups, respectively, clearly illustrating the fact 
hat the foreign born are much more prone to rapid structural change since 


) 


shanges in migration can occur more rapidly than changes in fertility 


ind can produce immediate effects throughout the age range in contrast to 
he slower cohort effect of fertility 


Generalizations conceming changes in Canada’s age-sex structure 
are subject to considerable modification when discussing specific ethnic 
foups, Since there is considerable ethnic variation associated with age 
ind sex characteristics within both immigration and census data. Since 
mmigration has changed over time with respect to sources as well as to 
‘olume, it was not surprising to find such ethnic differentials. Foreign born 
if eastern European origins tended to be older than other immigrant groups, 
vartly because of their earlier immigration to Canada and partly because of 
he higher average age of their recent and relatively small numbers of 
mmigrants. Analyses of British Isles and Italian origin groups also 
emonstrated the varying significance of recent immigration for changes in 
re structure of two populations with dissimilar demographic histories. 


2.3 THE INCREASING PROPORTION OF MARRIED FOREIGN BORN — 
‘he proportion of the foreign-born population classified as married increased 
teadily between 1921 and 1941, reaching 71.8 per cent in 1941 and 73.1 
er cent in 1961 after a slight decline during the immediate post-war 
ecade. Unlike the native born whose proportion married declined during 
re 1921-31 decade, or the immigrant arrivals whose proportion declined 
een 1933 and 1941, the resident foreign born showed a steady increase 
uring this 20-year period, as well as significantly higher proportions 
larried. The resident foreign born also differed from the other two groups 
1 that males had higher proportions married than females since 1951. The 
xplanation for this latter situation is found in the fact that in this older 
opulation, the operation of mortality differentials favouring women was 
toducing a rising proportion of widows. Since there has been a greater 
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tendency for men to remarry than women, in the case of death of their 
spouse, the proportion of males married has tended to exceed that of 
females. 


7.2.4 THE PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC SHIFT — Because of the associatior 
of ethnic and religious characteristics, variations in past immigration have 
contributed to variations in the growth rates of certain religious groups. 
For example, large percentage increases experienced by Anglicans, Jewist 
and Lutherans between 1901 and 1921 primarily reflected the large volume 
of immigration during that period rather than changes in fertility. This was 
also true for above-average gains experienced by the Lutherans again ir 


1921 -31 and 1951-61. 


The decline in immigration during the depression years affected the 
growth of all religious denominations having foreign-born members. Al. 
denominations experienced declines in proportions of foreign born betweer 
1931 and 1951, and only the upsurge in immigration during the 1951-61 
decade managed to reverse the declining proportions for the Greek Orthodox 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic groups. While other groups, such as Anglican 
also experienced increases in the number of foreign born during this decade 
they were not always sufficient to overcome the effects of the relatively 
larger gains made by their native born; hence, their proportions of foreigr 
born continued to decline. 


Increases in the proportion of foreign born belonging to the combine 
Catholic denominations did occur over the 30 years between 1931 and 1961 
reaching 37.3 per cent in 1961 compared to 24.2 per cent at the beginning 
of the period. As significant as this trend has been, the key to the religious 
composition of the country as a whole is still to be found in the native-borr 
component. In 1961, the native born constituted 84 per cent of the tota 
population and was 50.1 per cent Catholic. Within the combined Catholi¢ 
denominations, the Roman Catholics have been the largest single denomina 
tion, accounting for 42.9 per cent of the total population of Canada as 
early as 1871, and 45.7 per cent in 1961. In their case, it has been fertility 
rather than migration which has enabled them to maintain their relatively 
dominant position since Confederation. Indirectly, many of the foreign bort 
have contributed to the increasing proportion of Catholics in the native: 
born population through their continuing reproduction subsequent to thei: 
atrival in Canada; yet, at the same time, the religious character of thi 
immigrant population has probably delayed the shift to a Catholic majority 


in so far as total population is concerned. al 
1 | 


7.2.5 THE GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFT IN THE LOCATION OF FOREIGN 
BORN POPULATION — The 1901-11 decade was the decade of maximun 
growth for the foreign born and expansion of population in the Prairi¢ 


| 


| 
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Provinces and British Columbia. The Prairie Provinces retained their 
ead, in terms of the size of their foreign-born population, until 1931. 
\ided by the effects of the depression and onset of World War II, Ontario’s 
oreign born exceeded that of the Prairies and continued to increase that 
ead in subsequent censuses. Ontario, Quebec and the Territories experi- 
mced their largest rates of increase during the 1951-61 decade when the 
*rairie Provinces experienced a very nominal gain in their foreign-born 
yopulation. 


For most of the period between 1901 and 1961, British Columbia and 
he Prairies had the largest proportions of foreign born of any of the prov- 
nces, reaching peaks of 57 and 49 per cent, respectively, in 1911. Rapid 
leclines since then indicate that Ontario will soon surpass both areas in 
woportion of foreign born in addition to having the largest foreign-born 
yopulation in Canada. Quebec also is challenging British Columbia’s 
\istorical position but only in numerical terms, since proportionately their 
oreign-born population has ranked fifth among the six regions since 1901. 
\ltogether, the changes in Canada’s foreign-born population have reflected 
he major shift from a predominantly agricultural economy to a rapidly 


leveloping industrialized society. 


The effects of regional shifts in foreign born on ethnic composition 
ratied considerably. The impact of the ‘‘new’’ migration, relative to the 
\orthern and western European immigrants, was increasingly centred in the 
yrovinces of Ontario and Quebec. Its indirect effect was not felt in the 
\tlantic Provinces or Quebec, and in the Prairie Provinces and British 
-olumbia declines in British origins were compensated for either by in- 
jreases in the French or in one or several of the other major northern and 
yestern European origins. 


! 


| 
7.2.6 REGIONAL VARIABILITY IN THE AGE-SEX STRUCTURE — Re- 
tional sex ratios displayed considerable consistency in their general 
‘endency to converge; age structures, on the other hand, were less consistent 
'n their patterns of change as well as more complex. From 1921 to 1961, 
he average deviation of the regional age distributions from that of the total 
combined foreign-born population tended to increase. In 1921, the percent- 
ages below 65 years of age were almost identical for Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. By 1961, a distinct alteration had occurred and the 
jistributions for the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia had become 
nirror images of those for Quebec and Ontario. In the latter two provinces, 
‘here were disproportionately more in the age groups under 45 years and 
‘elatively fewer in those over 45 years. For the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, the reverse situation existed. Partly because of their 


smaller size, variability in the age distributions was much greater for both 


the Atlantic Provinces and the Territories and considerably less stable 
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during this 40-year period. By contrast, the age distributions for the native 
born were quite different, in that there was considerably less regional varie 
tion in 1961 as well as a greater degree of convergence between 1921 and 
1961. 


7.2.7 RAPID URBANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN -— At each decen- 
nial census since 1921, the foreign born have been more urbanized than 
the native-born population, and the more recent immigrants more urbanized 
than earlier arrivals. The proportions of the foreign born in the central 
cities of Canada’s 16 metropolitan areas have been higher than that for 
Canada as a whole, and they have experienced greater rates of growth than 
the national rate as a whole during each of the four decades since 1921, 
except the depression decade. Yet, despite this, the foreign-born popula- 
tion declined as a proportion of the total population between 1911 and 
1951 in most of these central cities because of the more rapid increase in 
the native born. Only the resurgence of immigration during the 1951-61 
decade reversed the decline for all cities combined. There was, of course, 
considerable variation in the growth patterns for individual cities. No 
city showed a consistent increase in its proportion of foreign born over the 
60 years and only three cities, i.e., Ottawa, Sudbury and Windsor, experi- 
enced numerical gains during each of the five decades. On the other hand, 
only one city, Winnipeg, showed a consistent decline in its proportion of 


foreign born during this period. 


7.2.8 VARIABILITY IN CHARACTERISTICS OF FOREIGN BORN IN THE 
CENTRAL CITIES OF CANADA’S FOUR LARGEST METROPOLITAN 
AREAS — Changes in ethnic composition of these four central cities 
(Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg) have generally reflected the 
changes occurring within the regions in which they are located. However, 
the general decline in the proportion of British origins was more rapid in) 
the central cities because of the tendency of recent immigrants of othe 
origins to settle in the central areas while the British tended to settle i ir 
the outlying parts of the metropolitan areas. 


Sex ratios for the foreign born, as well as for the native born, have 
been lower than Canada’s in these four central cities since 1931. In general, 
sex ratios have declined, yet during the 1951-61 decade this trend reversed 
in that relatively more males appear to have moved into these areas thar 
had previously been the case. Sex ratios for the foreign born increasec 
more rapidly during this decade than those for the native born in the two 
larger and faster growing areas, i.e., Toronto and Montreal, while those 
for the native-born populations changed more rapidly in the two smalle: 
and slower growing cities of Vancouver and Winnipeg. | 


Age distributions for these partieiitel central cities also reflectec 
those of the larger regional populations within which they were located) 
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toronto and Montreal deviated significantly from Vancouver and Winnipeg 
vith the former having disproportionately greater numbers in the younger 
ges under 35 years and disproportionately fewer in the older ages. Varia- 
ions in age distributions as well as sex and ethnic characteristics suggest 
hat variations in the attractiveness of these urban centres have been 
losely linked to age-sex-ethnic-nativity differences. The younger foreign 
jorn have been attracted to Toronto and Montreal, while Vancouver and 
linnipeg have attracted relatively more of the older population. This is not 
urprising considering the nearness of both Vancouver and Winnipeg to 
he older foreign-born population concentrations in the Prairies and the 
id economic growth which has been centred in the Toronto and Montreal 
teas and has served as a magnet for the younger labour force age groups. 
| 
While the rural-urban movement has been one of the more important 
‘emographic changes occurring in Canada, considerable caution is advised 
then applying generalizations based on all urban centres combined. Clearly, 
1 the case of the central cities of Canada’s four largest metropolitan 
teas, their attractiveness has not been perceived uniformly throughout all 
egments of Canada’s population. The very fact that they differ as cities 
ith respect to location, climate, sex-age structure, ethnic and religious 
omposition, and economic base, has provided the very basis for the 
ifferential perception of their attractiveness. 


3 CONTRIBUTION TO POPULATION GROWTH AND 
DISTRIBUTION (CHAPTER THREE) 


3.1 VARIATIONS IN SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTRIBUTION BY YEARS AND 
‘OR AGE-SEX GROUPS — During the post-World-War-II period, conditions 
avouring relatively high fertility and low mortality were the dominant 
actors in Canada’s population growth. The contribution made by immigra- 
ion during the same period varied considerably. During the second decade 
f the post-war period, net migration contributed 25.5 per cent of the total 
acrease with peak contributions of 41 and 38 per cent to annual growth 
uring the 1951-52 and 1956-57 years, respectively. As a consequence of 
ligration during the 1951-61 decade, the proportion of foreign born in- 
teased from 14.7 per cent in 1951 to 15.6 per cent in 1961, reversing a 
ong-term decline in process since 1921. 


While the contribution of immigration relative to the total population 
n specific age-sex groups 


'as not large in terms of numbers, its effect o 
‘as very significant. Whether one computes net intercensal migration rates 

age, compares percentage changes in cohorts due to migration, or 
nalyses the contribution of migration to changes in the proportional age 
istributions from one decade to the next, the results indicate the very 
onsiderable but selective influence of migration. Migration rates were 
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generally higher for males than for females, had greater significance for 
changes in male cohorts than in female cohorts, and in general accounted 
for a greater percentage of the change in the proportional age distributions 
of males from one decade to the next than of females. There were minor 
variations between age groups depending on the type of analyses employed 
but the over-all patterns were consistent. Considerable increases in net 
migration rates occurred between the first and second post-war decades 
for all age groups in the population 10 years of age and over, with the 
highest rates occurring during the 1951-61 decade for the age group which 
was 20-34 years old in 1951. As would be expected, migration was the 
most significant factor affecting the size of this cohort, accounting for 
somewhat more than 90 per cent of the change in its size over the 10-year 
period. The significance of migration declined as one moved either up or 
down the age scale where mortality’s contribution increased. | 


The ‘‘true’’ contribution of the immigrant to Canada’s growth can be 
quite different from the picture revealed by immigration data alone, since 
these data do not take into account either births or deaths occurring after 
their arrival. The evidence indicates that immigrant women have lowei 
fertility than native born, and that mortality differentials for both males 
and females are probably insignificant. Nevertheless, immigrants have 
contributed approximately 10 per cent of the total births and from 26 to 31 
per cent of the deaths during the post-war period. The actual size anc 
significance of the immigrants’ contribution to natural increase was clearly 


related to the characteristics of their age-sex structure. | 


7.3.2 REGIONAL GROWTH AND ETHNIC CHARACTER — In addition tc 
its. effect on the age-sex structure, post-war immigration made a significani 
contribution to changes in Canada’s regional distribution. Even though the 
foreign born had actually declined in the Prairie Provinces since 1931, 
pre-war immigrants were still highly concentrated in Western Canada. 
Post-war immigrants, on the other hand, had been increasingly attracted tc 
Ontario, especially Toronto and its environs during the 1951-61 decade of 
heavy immigration. By 1961, over half, or 55.3 per cent, of the 1,507,11€ 
post-war immigrants were reported as residents of Ontario which containec 
only 31.7 per cent of the native-born population in Canada. Only one othe) 
province, British Columbia, had attracted a sufficient number of post-wa’ 
immigrants to exceed its proportionate share. High concentrations of post. 
war immigrants outside Ontario were observed for Winnipeg, for the north 
west and southwest coasts of British Columbia, for Edmonton and fe 
Calgary. The only area east of Ontario with an above-average concentratiq 
on June 1, 1961, was the [le-~de-Montréal in Quebec. In addition, post-we 
immigrants clearly constituted a majority of the foreign born in Quebec 
Ontario and the Territories. These three areas also had the largest pre 
{ 
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yortions of immigrants who arrived during the 1951-61 decade. Of the imme- 
liate post-war immigrants, the Atlantic Provinces had the largest proportion, 
ollowed by Ontario, Quebec and the Territories. Post-war immigrants 
tonstituted the smallest proportions of the foreign born in the Prairie Prov- 


nces and British Columbia. 


| The historical trends examined in Chapter Two culminated in a signi- 
icant change in the pattern of regional distribution of the foreign born by 
fountry of birth. Among post-war immigrants, the British born constituted 
he largest group only in the Atlantic Provinces, British Columbia and 
Intario. In Quebec, those born in southern European countries were the 
argest, while in the Prairies and the Territories it was the foreign popula- 
ion born in Northern and Western Europe. Variations by birthplace of 
ost-war immigrants during the post-war years reflected in period-of-immi- 
ration data suggest that the immediate post-war immigration contributed 
jost to the dominant birthplace group for post-war immigrants residing in 
he Atlantic Provinces, British Columbia, Ontario and the Territories. 
mmigration during the 1951-55 period was relatively significant for contri- 
luting to the predominant position of post-war immigrants born in Northern 
nd Western Europe and settling in the Prairies, the Territories and the 
\tlantic Provinces. The increasing significance of immigration from 
‘outhern Europe during the 1956-61 period contributed most tothe dominant 
losition of this group in Quebec and Ontario. The effect of the immediate 
ost-war immigration of those born in Eastern Europe was dispersed rather 
venly, with the Prairies, Ontario and Quebec showing the largest propor- 
ions. 


Immigration of those born in the United States and Asiatic countries 
yas relatively small, although in both cases it had increased somewhat 
uring the latter part of the post-war period. The effects were of relative 
ignificance only in the Atlantic Provinces in the former instance, and 
tritish Columbia in the latter case. With respect to those born in the 
iRited States, one half were of British origin and one fifth were northern 
ind western European in origin. Interestingly, their settlement patterns 
yere very similar to those born outside North America. Considering the 
thnic origins for all post-war immigrants combined, the effect of post-war 
nmigration was to increase the proportion of all major origins other than 
sritish or French. This was true for all regions with the exception of 
‘nmigrants of eastern European origin in provinces west of Ontario and in 


ne North. 


18.3 THE HIGHER LOCAL MOBILITY OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS ~ 
According to the 1961 Census, approximately 450,000 Canadian residents 
tated that they had been living abroad in 1956. At the same time, some 
30,000 stated that they had been living in another province five years 
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prior to the census. Both migration from abroad and between provinces 
would appear to have had the same potential for changing the regional 
distribution of population. However, while the foreign born had approximately 
the same percentage of interprovincial movers as the native born, they 
amounted to only one sixth the number of native-born movers, or just 75,000, 
Of the former, only 46,000 were post-war immigrants. Hence, the internal 
movement between 1956 and 1961 of post-war immigrants resident in Canada 
in 1956 was only one tenth the size of the estimated net migration from 
abroad. Their potential for changing the regional distribution of the popula- 
tion was very small in comparison to those who immigrated to Canada. 


A more significant aspect of the internal mobility of post-war immi- 
grants resident in Canada in 1956 was their relatively higher local mobility 
compared to both pre-war immigrants and the native born. Two thirds of all 
internal moves were made within the same municipality, and 26.1 per cent 
between municipalities within the same province. Variations in the general 


pattern of internal mobility for post-war immigrants were associated with 
ethnic origin. Immigrants of Jewish origin had the highest proportion of. 
local movers and those of British origin had the lowest. The French and 
other northern and western European origins also had smaller proportions. 
of local movers than the average for Canada, while central, easter and 
southern Europeans, and Asiatics had above-average proportions in addition) 
to those of Jewish origin. Regional variations in mobility by ethnic origin 
were not significant although neither the Jewish nor the British were con-, 


sistently highest or lowest. 


Since the age and sex characteristics of post-war immigrants were. 
typical for a mobile population, the differences between the post-war immi- 
grant movers within Canada and the total post-war immigrant population 
were not very great. However, those who had moved within Canada after 
their arrival did have higher sex ratios than the total post-war immigrant. 
population between the ages of 25 and 65 years for all types of movement. 
Between 15 and 25, and 65 years of age and over, internal movers had 
proportionately more females. Other than a tendency for the proportion of 
movers in the age group 25 to 34 years to increase with distance of move, 
there was little difference between the age distribution of movers and ol 
total post-war immigrants. The higher proportion of movers who were married 
was possibly a reflection of the high mobility rates that occurred between 
the ages of 20 and 35 years, an age range that characteristically has @ 
high proportion of married persons. | 


Total mobility rates for the post-war immigrant population exceeded 
the rates for all other groups throughout the entire age range. This was 
also true for internal movers which was clearly a function of higher local 
mobility rates for post-war immigrants at all age levels. Considerable 


f 
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ariation in regional mobility rates, by type of movement, occurred for the 
sost-war immigrant mover, with the most significant variation occurring in 
he Atlantic Provinces and the Territories. In these two areas, local 
obilify was not the most important. With the exceptions noted and in view 
f the generally dominant nature of local and intra-provincial movement, 


nternal mobility of the post-war immigrant would appear to have little 
significance as a factor influencing the sex, age, marital and ethnic 
istributions of regional populations. The greatest impact on such regional 
listributions would occur at the time of the immigrant’s arrival in Canada 


ince subsequent mobility is predominantly local in character. 


.4 CHARACTERISTICS OF POST-WORLD-WAR-II 
IMMIGRANTS IN CANADA, 196! (CHAPTER FOUR) 


.4.1 THE CHANGING ETHNIC CHARACTER OF RESIDENT POST-WAR 
MMIGRANTS - Analyses of birthplace and ethnic origin data produced 
enerally comparable results, but the latter provided a more sensitive 
1easure of changes among immigrants from such areas as Central and 
lastern Europe. For example, with ethnic data it was possible to show 
nat the smaller proportions of eastern Europeans among the post-war, as 
compared to the pre-war, immigrants were due solely to changes in those of 
Russian and Ukrainian origins and not the Polish, Estonians, Latvians or 
sithuanians. As long as the central focus is on ethnic structure, then the 
character of immigration from the more ethnically mixed countries, such as 
>oland, Russia, the Commonwealth countries and United States, must be 
aken into account. Of course, under such circumstances, neither origin nor 
virthplace is sufficient. Ethnic origin data, cross-classified by country of 
virth, is the only means of detecting shifts in the ethnic character of immi- 
trants from such areas. It is only on the basis of such an analysis that one 
vould discover that the relative decline of Scandinavians among post-war 
mmigrants was general to those arriving from the United States as well as 
Northern and Western Europe and that, contrary to the general trend, the 
»roportion of British origin post-war immigrants from the United States was 
slightly higher than among pre-war immigrants. Thus, for the United States, 
as it was for the United Kingdom, the volume of immigration was most 
significant for the maintenance of the British origin population in Canada. 
7or other birthplaces, like northern and western European and Common- 
wealth countries, the contribution to British origins has been affected by 
shifts in the ethnic character of immigration as well as in its volume. 


Variations in the size of resident ethnic origin groups by period of 
Mmigration were arity significant. Despite their general historical decline 
n the face of the ‘“‘new immigration’’, those of English ethnic origin were 
still the largest post-war immigrant group by virtue of the fact that they 
iad the largest numbers of net migrants who had arrived during the 1946- 


See 


| 
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50 period, the third largest in 1951-55 and the second largest in 1956-61. 
Those of Italian origin ranked second for the post-war period even though 
they did not begin to arrive in significant numbers until 1951. The volume 
of their immigration increased markedly; they ranked second in size among 
those who had arrived during 1951-55 and were the largest group among 
the 1956-61 immigrants. The Germans were the third largest of the post- 
war immigrant group; those who arrived in 1951-55 constituted the largest 
ethnic group for that period, those who arrived in 1956-61 ranked third and 
those who arrived in 1946-50 ranked fifth. Of the six largest native-born 
ethnic populations in Canada at the time of the census, only three ori- 
gins —English, Scottish and German —consistently appeared among the Six 
largest for each of the three periods of post-war immigration. 


7.4.2 THE DOMINANT POSITION OF CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS - The) 
relative importance of post-war immigrants, vis-a-vis pre-war immigrants, 
for strengthening or weakening specific religious denominations varied 
considerably. Positive contributions were made by post-war immigrants to 
Greek Orthodox, Ukrainian Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Mennonite, 
Presbyterian, Jewish, and the residual category of ‘‘other’’ religious deno-| 
minations in that they constituted larger proportions among post-war immi- 
grants than they did among the native born. However, in the case of 
Ukrainian Catholics, Anglicans, Mennonites, Presbyterians and Jewish, 
their relative contributions were not as great as those made by their pre- 
war immigrant members. For the remaining denominations, their propor- 
tionate share of the native born exceeded those of both post-war and pre- 
war immigrant populations. 


The religious composition of the post-war immigrant population resid-. 
ing in Canada in 1961 represented a major shift from that of pre-war immi- 
grants. The major Protestant denominations constituted 41.8 per cent of 
the post-war immigrants compared to 63.3 per cent for pre-war immigrants. 
The Catholic denominations, on the other hand, compriséd 47.0 per cent of 
the post-war immigrants compared to 26.4 per cent for pre-war immigrants. 
This shift was not entirely a consequence of a change in the origin o/ 
immigration streams from Protestant to Catholic countries as the proportion 
of Catholics tended to increase from all major birthplace categories. The 
converse was true for the two largest non-Catholic denominations, i.e.) 
Anglican and United Church. In contrast to pre-war immigrants, Catholics 
became the predominant group among post-war immigrants born in Northerr! 
and Western Europe and doubled their proportion among immigrants from the 


other European countries. ( 


7.4.3 THE HIGHER CONCENTRATIONS OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS Ty 


THE YOUNGER AGE GROUPS - The 2,844,263 foreign born were almos! 
equally divided between post-war and pre-war immigrants but their ag 
| 
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distributions, as well as significance for specific age groups, differed 
considerably as a result of the somewhat arbitrary cutting point implicit in 
the definition of the pre-war and post-war immigrant groups. Because of 
the smaller numbers in the older ages of the total population, pre-war 
immigrants were relatively more significant in that they constituted 40.8 
oer cent of the total population in their modal age group (75-79 years) com- 
pared to the post-war immigrants’ 17.2 per cent for their modal age group 
(30-34 years). On the other hand, post-war immigrants were concentrated 
in the younger age groups and their relative contribution to the labour force 
was much greater since 80.0 per cent fell within the 15- 64-year age range 
and 65.0 per cent within the 15- 44-year age range. For pre-war immigrants 
the proportions were 62.1 and 13.7 per cent, respectively, and for native 
born, 56.0 and 41.1 per cent. 


| Although the sex ratio for post-war immigrants was almost identical 
with that for pre-war immigrants, there was considerable variation by age. 
.ow sex ratios for post-war immigrants contrasted sharply with high sex 
‘tatios for pre-war immigrants 55 years of age and over, reflecting the 
lifferent character of pre- and post-war immigration. The excess of males 
among older pre-war immigrants reflected the high sex ratios characteristic 
of early pre-war immigration, while low sex ratios for post-war immigrants 
mdicated the presence of older female dependants of both younger and 
earlier immigrants. Between 25 and 55 years of age, post-war immigrants 
iad an excess of males in contrast to an excess of females for pre-war 
‘mmigrants. The former reflects the general tendency of males to outnumber 
‘emales in international migrations but the latter was a consequence of the 
‘ather abnormal conditions existing during the depression and war years 
when immigration almost came to a standstill. For the 20- 24-year age 
zroup, post-war immigrants were predominantly females hoping to enter the 
Canadian labour market, while the same age group of pre-war immigrants, 
also of labour force age, were the survivors of the children of earlier immi- 
grants. 
| 


} Within the post-war immigrant population, sex ratios also varied by 
veriod of immigration, reflecting the excess of females (wives and de- 
dendants of servicemen) during the immediate post-war years and the swing 
pack to a more “‘normal’’ excess of males during 1951-55, followed by an 
“Mcreasing number of females relative to males in the immigrant stream. 
Again, age variations were significant. For each period of immigration 
here waa an excess of women in the older ages. During 1946-50, they 
vere also'in excess within the 30- 44-year age group and during 1955-61 
‘n the 20- 24-year age group. Only during 1951-55 did the males dominate 
all age groups under 60 years. In contrast to differences in age character- 
stics of immigrant groups, which are primarily a function of the timing of 
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various immigrant movements and their subsequent aging, sex ratios appear 
to respond more to variations in economic, political and social conditions, 
even though they too are subject to an increasing degree through time to 
the differential effects of mortality. 


Using indices of relative deviation, significant variations from the 
age-sex distribution for all post-war immigrants combined were noted for é 
uumber of ethnic origin groups. In particular, Asiatic males 25-29 years of 
age and, to a lesser extent, in the 35-59-year age groups constitutec 
significant deviations, as did the displacement of the modal group fo: 
Jewish origins from the 30- 34-year age group for all combined origins tc 
the 50-54-year age group. The combined central, eastern and southertr 
Europeans exhibited a similar but much smaller displacement toward the 
older ages. In addition, ethnic origin groups varied significantly in sey 
ratio patterns. For example, the British origin sex ratio was not low jus' 
because of its higher median age, since the sex ratio was consistently 2( 
per cent less than sex ratios for corresponding ages between 20 and 7! 
years for all origins combined. By way of contrast, sex ratios for central 
eastern and southern European origins averaged- 20 per cent higher. Those 
of Jewish and Asiatic origins presented an even greater contrast, with sey) 
ratios averaging 75 per cent less than the sex ratio for all origins combined 
between 45 and 70 years for Asiatics, and 60 per cent more for Jewish 
Here again, deviations noted for particular ethnic groups were reflection; 
of their unique immigration experiences which are closely related to th 
political, social and economic conditions existing in their former countries 
of residence. 


7.4.4 THE HIGHER PROPORTIONS MARRIED AMONG POST-WAR IMM 
GRANTS — The high proportion of married immigrants among the post-wée 
group was a reflection of the marital status of women. Their proportio 
married exceeded that for both native born and pre-war immigrants at a 
ages, except 55 and over for the pre-war immigrants and 65 and over fc 
native born. Post-war immigrant males, on the other hand, had the lowes 
proportions for all groups under 35 years and the highest for any group ¢ 
years of age and over. Analyses by ethnic origins suggest the relevance ¢ 
cultural factors in addition to age characteristics for such groups é 
Asiatics where there are fewer alternative sources to be found in oth 
origin groups as well as a gross deficiency of females. Assuming a tenden 
for intra-ethnic marriage, one would expect to find lower proportions / 
males married relative to females where sex ratios are high and high 
proportions where sex ratios are low as was true of those of British at 
Jewish origins. 1 
7.4.5 THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF POST-WAR IM 
GRANTS — Contrasts in educational attainment of post-war and pre-war imm 
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ants reflect the change in manpower needs resulting from the shift to an 
ndustrial economy. Post-war immigrants 25 years of age and over had the 
lighest proportion with some university or university degree, while pre- 
var immigrants had the highest proportion reporting only an elementary 
sducation or less. In both cases the native born were intermediate to the 
‘wo immigrant groups though much more similar to the pre-war immigrants 
n terms of their level of educational attainment. The same general patterns 
ield for both males and females but, within each group, females had the 
argest proportions with one to five years of secondary schooling and males 
‘ad relatively larger numbers with some university education or university 
legree. 


The proportions of total post-war immigrants with university degree 
were almost double that for pre-war immigrants for all birthplaces except 
fother’’ Commonwealth countries and Northern and Western Europe, which 
emained the same. Even so, post-war immigrants born in other Common- 
vealth countries still had the second highest proportion with 9.3 per cent; 
those born in the United States had the highest with 11.8 per cent com- 
jared to only 3.9 per cent for their pre-war immigrants; Asiatic born had 
hes per cent, or the third largest proportion among the major birthplace 
ategories. However, it should be noted that these three birthplaces com- 
‘ined were relatively unimportant numerically as sources of post-war immi- 
‘rants. Of the larger numbers born in Central, Eastern and Southern Europe, 
llightly more than two thirds had no more than an elementary education. 
sthnic data indicated that this was due primarily to the large immigration 
f Italians, of whom 88.2 per cent had only an elementary education or less, 
ind to a lesser extent to “‘other’’ Europeans and Ukrainians. 


With respect to university education, post-war immigrants maintained 
heir educational superiority at all age levels above 35 years and were sur- 
assed only by the younger pre-war immigrants. In addition, the proportion 
f males with some university or university degree exceeded that of females 
't all ages by a ratio of almost two to one. Further, it was noted that ethnic 
ifferences tended to be maintained at all age levels though the age at 
thich the maximum proportion with some university or university degree 
lecurred varied somewhat by ethnic origin. In sum, the superior educational 
Osition of post-war immigrants as a group was reinforced by their favour- 


t 


ble age-sex distribution and maintained despite the very large numbers of 


‘alian, German, Netherlands and ‘‘other’’ southern European origins whose 
ducational attainment was below average for all post-war immigrant groups 


5 years of age and over. 


-4.6 THE ECONOMICALLY MORE ACTIVE Sth peak a IMMIGRANTS - 
"he high proportions of post-war immigrants who were in the labour force 
ges stressed the basic economic nature of immigration in general. Of the 
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six and a half million in the 1961 current experienced labour force, 12.4 
per cent were post-war immigrants and 9.0 per cent pre-war immigrants. 
Like the native born, post-war immigrant males had higher proportions in 
the current experienced labour force at all age levels than females and had 
higher proportions than either pre-war immigrants or native born at all ages 
20 years and over for males and for all age groups of females. Because of 
differences in their age structures, the relative contributions of post-wai 
and pre-war immigrants were quite different. Post-war immigrants consti- 
tuted the largest proportionate share of the foreign born for all age groups 
between 15 and 45 years with their largest contribution occurring in the 
25-34-year age group. In contrast, the proportion of pre-war immigrants 
tended to increase throughout the entire age range, reaching a maximum of 
35.5 per cent for the numerically smaller age group 65 years and over. 
Differences between post-war immigrants and the others were greatest fo 
males in the 20- 24-year age groupand for females in the 25 - 34 - year group. 


Almost 90 per cent of post-war immigrants in the current experienced 
labour force were wage-earners with the proportion of females exceeding 
that of males for every age group. Larger proportions of males were em: 
ployers at every age level and unpaid male family workers constitutec 
larger proportions in the younger ages with females tending to have largei 
proportions among the older age groups. Compared to pre-war and native 
born, post-war immigrant males reported lower proportions as employers o1 
working for own account. This was not just a function of their younger age 
distribution as it was characteristic of each of the age groups 35 years 0! 
age and over. However, whatever disadvantage male immigrants experience. 
it must decline in time since there was little difference between native 
born and pre-war immigrants. Pre-war immigrant females, by way of contrast! 
appear to have had the edge in becoming an employer or working for self a 
practically all age levels, particularly in contrast to post-war immigran’ 
women. | 


‘ | 
Data on employment in industry revealed a tendency for post-wa) 


immigrants to concentrate in certain sectors of the economy. The larges' 
relative concentration was in manufacturing, personal and other services, 
construction and, to a lesser extent, in health and welfare services an 
extractive industries. Analysing data for males and females separately in 
creased the proportion of males in primary industries, construction, trans. 
port, wholesale, public administration and defence, while decreasing thei| 
relative numbers in retail trade, finance, insurance and real estate as wel) 
as in the community, business and personal service industries. Similarly, 
analyses by ethnic origin revealed additional patterns of concentratioi 
within the post-war immigrant labour force. Asiatics were highly concen 
trated in personal and related service industries; the British in publiv 
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ministration and defence, as well as finance, insurance and real estate; 
French in éducation and related service industries; those of Netherlands 
igin in agriculture; Scandinavians in forestry and fishing; Jewish in 
tail and wholesale; Polish in mines, quarries and related industries; 
ssians in health and welfare services; Ukrainians in transport; and 
hlians in manufacturing and construction. For most origins, post-war immi- 
ants had larger proportions in manufacturing and construction and smallei 
oportions in agriculture than observed for pre-war immigrants. Two origins, 
twish and Asiatic, showed little change in their distributions by period 
( immigration. 

Occupational data also pointed out increased concentrations of post- 
ar immigrants in a limited number of specific areas, with 70.6 per cent in 
e combined craftsmen and production, service and recreation, and clerical 
id professional occupations compared to 57.8 and 55.2 per cent of native 
hm and pre-war immigrants, respectively. Somewhat higher proportions 
are also found in mining and related occupations and for labourers. As 
light be expected, the greatest contrasts were found in the changes that 
we occurred for craftsmen, production workers and farmers. Sex differences 
ere consistent with those observed for industry data, the greatest con- 
lasts being the relatively greater numbers of females in clerical, service 
id recreational occupations and the fewer numbers in craftsmen and pro- 
ction process occupations. 

Increased demands for specific skills during the post-war years with- 
i the professional and technical occupation groups were indicated by dis- 
loportionately greater numbers of post-war immigrant males employed as 
lofessional engineers and physical scientists, and females employed as 
valth professionals and in the residual ‘‘other’’ professions. Detailed 
ecupational data for clerical, service and recreation, and craftsmen and 
joduction process workers revealed other areas of labour force shortages 
at attracted disproportionate numbers of post-war immigrants. On the 
‘her hand, it is not clear whether disproportionately fewer post-war immi- 
fants in specific occupations, as was the case for both teachers and law 
‘ofessionals (males), indicated an absence of qualified immigrants, restric- 
es, or both. Large numbers of post-war immigrant 
gh their proportion with university 
tm. On the other hand, those em- 


ve employment practic 
ale engineers were employed even thou 
egree was lower than that for native bo 


oyed as physical scientists had a higher proportion with a university 


2gree. That this was also true for both males and females employed as 
vachers, even though there were disproportionately fewer in this particular 
bcupation, suggests an absence of immigrants with these particular pro- 
»ssional qualifications although it does not rule out the possible effects 
® certain restrictive practices, e-g-, requirement of Canadian citizenship 


» teach in certain provincial public school systems. 


ae 
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Generally, post-war immigrant males employed in professional ar 
technical occupations had higher educational qualifications than the 
native-born counterparts. Post-war immigrant females tended to be eve 
better qualified than native born and both were more concentrated in a fe 
professional and technical occupations than males. Concerning sex diffe 
entials, males generally had higher proportions with university degree 
engineering, teaching, law and religious professions, while females hi 
higher proportions among artists, writers and musicians and were comp 
rable to males among physical scientists, biologists, and for a number | 

“‘other’’ professionals. In view of this, the fact that an unusually smz 
proportion of post-war immigrant females were employed in profession 
occupations compared to either pre-war immigrants or native born wou 
suggest an insufficient supply of qualified females. | 


Analyses of occupational data by ethnic origins were very similar | 
analyses utilizing birthplace data. The unique role of Asiatics was aga 
clearly emphasized. Likewise, variations in industry and occupation da 
for the remaining origin groups indicate that selection and placement hi 
not been a random process. The data for British, French, Jewish ai 
Asiatics, in particular, provide evidence of the persistence of cultut 
traditions operating to preserve the ethnic character of certain industry at 
occupational groups in Canada. In addition, data for those born in t) 
United States indicate that, although their numerical influence has decline 
sharply, their economic significance has increased through a shift in occ 
pational characteristics from farming, craftsmen, etc., to managerial Af 
professional. 


1.5 ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF | 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANT FAMILIES (CHAPTER FIVE) | 


For the analyses in Chapter Five, it was assumed that the assimili 
tive processes operate in such a manner as to reduce intergroup difference 
through time. Thus, the greater the degree of similarity between a particuli 
foreign-born population and the native-born population, the greater its ass 
milation is assumed to be. Of course, only those characteristics amenabl 
to change after the immigrant’s arrival in Canada and for which data a) 
collected during the census can be considered. In this case, the analyse 
were confined to employment status, class of worker, occupational charac 
teristics and income of individuals. In addition, some characteristics | 
family units presumed to have relevance for assimilation were examined. | 


7.5.1 THE PROPORTION LOOKING FOR WORK AS A FUNCTION CG 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE ~- Larger proportions of males in the labo’ 
force ages were looking for work at the time of the census than female 

and in both cases the proportions declined with increasing length of res 
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nce, the most rapid decline occurring between the most recent immigrants 
id those who had been residents from five to 10 years. Generally, this 
as true for every age group in the younger ages for both males and females 
id at ages over 65 for males. Proportions looking for work consistently 
»clined with increasing age for females but not for males. In the latter 
ise, minimal proportions occurred between 25 and 45 years, as well as 65 
ars and over, with peaks occurring for the 20- 24-year age group as well 
s between 45 and 65 years. Comparing those looking for work as a propor- 
on of the current labour force rather than as a proportion of the total immi- 
lant population 15 years of age and over accentuated the curvilinear nature 


‘the relationship between age and unemployment for males. 
| 


| The inverse relationship between unemployment and length of resi- 
once for males held for almost every category of residence used in the 
halysis as well as for the major ethnic origin groups. However, for the 
‘rmer, the larger the metropolitan area, the higher the proportion of males 
beking work regardless of length of residence. In metropolitan areas, the 
eign born also had higher proportions seeking work than the native born 
hile the reverse situation held in non-metropolitan urban and rural areas. 
ossibly because of their greater mobility, the foreign born were more 
tadily attracted to the metropolitan areas in search of employment while 
\e native born were less inclined to leave the non-metropolitan urban and 
ital areas. Observed variations in unemployment and educational attain- 
ent by ethnic origin suggest the importance of education for successful 
conomic adjustment, e.g., the Italians who had the lowest educational 
ttainment of any group also had the highest proportion seeking work. 


\5.2 THE PREPONDERANCE OF WAGE-EARNERS AMONG THE 
“OUNGER AND MORE RECENT IMMIGRANTS - The proportion of wage- 
‘amers among post-war immigrant males was higher than for native born 
nd inversely related to length of residence and to age. All other classes 
£ workers, i.e., unpaid family worker, employer, and working for own 
ccount, increased with length of residence. With respect to wage-earners 
‘ad those who were employers or working for their own account, there was 
significant convergence with the native born with increasing length of re- 
idence, being greatest for ages under 35 years and least for those 65 years 
nd over. 


l 
I 


terns were typical of most ethnic origins. They 


The same general pat 
d other classes 


iffered primarily with respect to levels of wage-earners an 
f workers, those of British origin having the highest proportions of wage- 
arners and Jewish origin the lowest. Most ethnic origins had larger propor- 
‘ons working for their own account than as employers. The notable rere 
on was the Jewish origin group but they also had the largest proportion 
orking as employers for the combined post-war period. Generally, the 
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distribution by class of worker for ethnic origin groups exhibited a tendenc 
to converge with that of their native-born populations as length of residenc 
increased. However, in some cases, such as Asiatic, Jewish and Nethe 
lands origins, there was a shift to larger proportions of employers and thos 
working for own account among the 1946-50 immigrants than would hay 
been expected on the basis of the distribution for native born alone, a fa 
Suggesting that the native-born counterparts of foreign born for some orig, 


groups do not always serve as normative guides in the same manner or. 
the same degree. 


7.5.3 CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL DISPERSION OF POST-WA 
IMMIGRANTS -— Analysis of the changing occupational structure by meat 
of indices of relative concentration does not provide any simple interpret; 


« 


tion consistent with the assimilation hypothesis. Since there were apparel 
variations in the occupational characteristics of many of the arriving imm 
grant groups of various ethnic origins by period of immigration, the indice 
reflected these changes as well as changes in occupations occurring sul 
sequent to their arrival in Canada which would have particular Significance 
for the assessment of a particular group’s degree of assimilation. Th 
analysis indicated that important shifts in occupational concentratior 
could occur even while total variability was declining and occupation: 
distributions were becoming generally dispersed. Notwithstanding thes 
difficulties, the analysis did indicate that the occupational distrib; 
tions of immigrants in general were becoming less specialized, i.e., les 
concentrated in specific occupations, as length of residence increased. 


grants tended to be concentrated in mining, craftsmen and related occupé 


Changes in occupational distributions among post-war immigrants b 
period of immigration presented the same interpretive problems, but occu 
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ption, in that their degree of occupational concentration increased Signifi- 
ntly with increasing length of residence. Their continuing high concen- 
ation in professional occupations as well as increasing concentrations in 
anagerial occupations, while providing evidence of successful economic 
tegration, did not indicate the type of assimilation implied by the assi- 
lation model of convergence. Other groups, such as the British and 
siatics, showed considerable consistency with respect to their areas of 
lghest concentrations and little change in the variability of their distribu- 
bns of indices of relative concentration. 


5.4 THE LOWER TOTAL EARNINGS OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS — As 
group, post-war immigrants in the current experienced labour force had 
gnificantly lower incomes than either pre-war immigrants or the native 
mm. Total earnings for females were considerably lower than for males 
d there was less variation between the incomes of post-war immigrants 
id pre-war immigrants and native born than in the case of males. Part of 
f sex differential in total earnings is explainable in terms of lower wages 
fnerally received by females but, in addition, it was noted that fewer fe- 
hles than males worked 40-52 weeks per year, and those who did worked 
{ er hours with the difference increasing as weeks worked per year de- 
eased. 


The first five years were most critical for post-war immigrants, as 
le gap in total earnings was greatest between the most recent immigrants 
id those arriving between five and 15 years prior to the 1961 Census. For 
iles, median income increased directly with length of residence and for 
males it was highest for pre-war immigrants. Significant variations 
fearred by area of residence with the most recent immigrants achieving 
feir highest total earnings in non-metropolitan urban areas. For the 1951- 
| immigrants, highest total earnings were achieved in metropolitan areas 
‘under 300,000, while for those arriving during 1946 - 51 the best incomes 
Me achieved in metropolitan areas of 500,000 and over, as was also the 
ise for pre-war immigrants and the native born. In every case, except non- 
Me opolitan tural areas, total earnings of foreign born increased with 


ngth of residence. 


} 
i] 


- Compared to pre-war immigrants and the native born, post-war immi- 
ant males had less favourable incomes at all ages except for the two 
yunger age groups, while pre-war immigrants had consistently higher 
sdian total earnings for all age groups 20 years and over. The more favour- 
ile position of younger post-war immigrants probably was due to a greater 
foportion employed full-time rather than to a shift in the relative pay levels 
aracteristic of the older age groups. Considering length of residence for 
ist-war immigrant males, the most recent immigrants were found to have 
e lowest incomes in each age group beyond 20 years of age, with relative 
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differences being greatest for the 55-64-year age group and the greate 
average difference in dollar earnings occurring in the 35- 44-year age grou 
Beyond the age of 25 years, there was a greater degree of similarity t 
tween the incomes of those who had arrived during the 1946-50 and 195 
55 periods than between the most recent arrivals and either of the t 
earlier groups. 


Considerable variation in income was noted for the major ethr 
Origin groups. The more favourable earnings position enjoyed by those ; 
British origin was not due solely to their concentration in higher-payi 
occupations as they tended to have the highest earnings in almost all of t 
major occupational categories. A definite ethnic selectivity was appare 
throughout the occupational structure favouring the British among the pos 
war immigrants. Among pre-war immigrants and native born, the Jewish, . 
addition to the British, enjoyed more favourable earnings relative to oth 
Origin groups. Analysis of ethnic variability in incomes within major oce 
pational groups showed no general tendency to decline with increasi) 
residence, as might be expected if the assimilation process operated in tl 
manner hypothesized. For those who were labourers or in clerical occup 
tions, ethnic differences actually increased with increasing length of res 


dence but, compared to all other occupational groups, their over-all vari 


tion were used. Since a considerable amount of occupational mobility wi 
possible, the changes within specific occupational groups did not nece. 
sarily represent the experience of the same cohorts through time. T) 
character of each occupational group was affected by variations in bac) 
grounds and skills of arriving immigrants as well as by shifts from of 
major occupational group to another. However, the net effect was in fact. 


decline in income differentials associated with ethnicity as length of res 
dence increased. 


7.5.5 THE VARIABLE CHARACTER OF THE YOUNGER AND SMALLE 
POST-WAR IMMIGRANT FAMILIES - Post-war immigrant families we 
characteristically younger and had fewer primary-type families than pre-w 
immigrants or native born. Italians and Asiatics had particularly low propo 
tions of primary families due to higher proportions of related families she 
ing common households, while ‘‘other’? Europeans had a low proporti¢ 
because of relatively greater numbers of lodging and secondary-type i 
milies. On the other hand, family heads of Netherlands, Scandinavia 
French and British origins had very high proportions of families maintai 
ing separate households. Both Italians and Asiatics showed a persisten¢ 
of the pattern of sharing households, as relatives or as lodgers, among pri 
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1 immigrants and native born, a situation that may reflect their greater 
tticipation in the system of sponsored immigration. However, cultural 
ferences as well as concentrations of these populations in areas of 
2 ce housing, low incomes, or both, might tend to produce similar living 
itterns. 


Post-war immigrants had the largest proportion of ‘‘normal’’ husband- 
fe families whose heads were under 55 years of age, and were interme- 
ate in size to those of pre-war immigrant and native-born families for all 
es combined, but generally smaller where family heads were under 45 
tars of age. Family size varied by ethnic origin, with heads of Nether- 
nds origin having the largest and those of Hungarian origin the smallest. 
ae fact that the average variation in size by ethnic origins within the 
pst-war immigrant group was somewhat smaller than the average variation 
htween post-war immigrant and total families within the same ethnic origin 
oups suggests that ethnic origin was less important than immigrant status 
So far as family size was concerned. 


With respect to educational resources of family heads, post-war immi- 
ants showed the same general superiority over other family heads as was 
le case for all post-war immigrant males relative to all other males, 
though family heads had less education than non-family heads. Post-war 
‘migrant family heads had more education than all other family heads ex- 
ypt pre-war immigrants younger than 35 years of age. The even greater 
parent superiority for all ages combined is a function of their more favour- 
ile age distribution. 


| The participation of family heads in the labour force was somewhat 
igher by age group than for native born but was not significantly different 
bm pre-war immigrant heads. Their much higher participation rate for all 
“es combined was a function of their age distribution. For wives, the 
tuation was very different with almost twice the proportion of wives in 
very age group participating in the labour force as wives of pre-war and 
ttive-born family heads. Yet, despite this greater participation by wives 


id the generally superior educational background of family heads, total 
as were 


Imily earnings were consistently lower, than for other families, 
Brings of family heads alone. However, participation by other family 
embers was significant for two reasons: (1) it contributed relatively more 
total family earnings for post-war immigrant families than it did for other 


imilies, and (2) it extended the period of maximum family income beyond 
| amily heads tended to decline. 


ve to the income of the family 
45 and 55 years of 


> years of age when maximum income for f 
ontributions by other family members relati 
2ad were greatest where family heads were between 
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Considerable variation in earnings was observed for heads of variou 
ethnic origins. Those of British, French and Scandinavian origins were th 
only post-war immigrant family heads to report higher average total earning 
than both native-born and pre-war immigrant family heads, as was also th 
case for total family earnings. Highest total earnings were reported t 
those of British origins and lowest by Italians. For pre-war, Jewish wer 
highest and Asiatics and Ukrainians lowest and for native born, Jewis 
were highest and French lowest. 


7.5.6 ETHNIC INTERMARRIAGE AMONG MAJOR ETHNIC ORIG! 
GROUPS - Most ethnic groups showed evidence of increased ethnic mixin 
as length of residence for foreign born increased and among native bor 
relative to the foreign born. The major exception was found among those ¢ 
French origins who had higher' proportions of their native-born husband, 
with wives of the same origin than either of their foreign-born groups. Th 
Jewish had almost as high a proportion for their native born, but had eve 
higher proportions among their pre-war and post-war immigrant family heads 
Among the native born as well as the foreign born, those of French, Jewish 
British and Asiatic origins all had high proportions of endogamous mai 
riages. Origins showing the greatest extent of ethnic mixing among thei 
native born were ‘‘other’’ eastern European, central European, “other! 
European, Scandinavian and Hungarian. | 

Area of residence appeared to be highly significant for this type ¢ 
ethnic mixing. Those particular origins tending to locate predominantly i 
metropolitan areas had higher proportions of intra-ethnic marriages amon. 
their native born in metropolitan areas than non-metropolitan rural areas 
while those whose initial settlement patterns were in rural areas tended t 
have higher proportions of intra-ethnic marriages among their native born i) 
those areas. 
1.6 CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION (CHAPTER SIX): 
7.6.1 THE INCREASING PROPORTION OF NON-CANADIAN CITIZENS - 
The large influx of post-war immigrants up to June 1, 1961, increased thi 
foreign-born population by 537,000, or 23 per cent, over the number reporter 
in the 1941 Census, while the number of foreign born becoming Canadiai 
citizens increased by only 129,000 or eight per cent. In 1941, non-Canadia’ 
citizens constituted approximately 14 per cent of the foreign born and b 
1961 had increased to 37 per cent. Part of the difference between the growt 
of the foreign-born population and the increase in naturalized citizens ca’ 
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anadian citizens. By comparison, an extremely high proportion of the 
ligible foreign born had become citizens in 1951. The difference was 
ndoubtedly due in part to the large numbers of uprooted and stateless 
*fugees who arrived during the immediate post-war period and had a greater 
ense of urgency about acquiring a new national identity than those coming 
» Canada after the European economic recovery and political stabilization. 
1 any event, the proportion of foreign born who had not become Canadian 
itizens, unlike the declining trend in the United States, increased during 
tis period and constituted a much larger problem for Canada than for the 
nited States. 


Since a large percentage of non-Canadian citizens were recent migrants 
no had not yet met the minimum residence requirement, it was not unex- 
pcted to find them highly concentrated in rapidly developing areas. Ontario 
is become increasingly attractive as an area of residence for the immi- 
fant. In 1961, it had slightly more than 50 per cent of all non-Canadian 
'tizens compared to just one third in 1941. Of the 1,055,818 non-Canadian 
tizens in 1961, about 70 per cent were located in metropolitan areas of 
}0,000 population or more, and 70 per cent of these were located in the 
‘ee largest metropolitan centres. 


6.2 DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF VARIATION IN PROPORTION 
F CITIZENS AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN — Variations in the propor- 
ons of foreign born becoming Canadian citizens reflected changes in the 
aracter of post-war immigration. The sources of immigration were quite 
ariable during the post-war period. Immigrants born in the United Kingdom 
omstituted a major portion of post-war immigration during the immediate 
»st-war years while those born in the United States were a negligible 
.ctor. Immigrants of eastern European origins also arrived in considerable 
imbers between 1948 and 1951, those of northern and western European 
‘igins were predominant between 1951 and 1957, and those of southern 
uropean origins arrived in proportionately greater numbers between 1958 
id 1961. Thus, both absolute and relative increases in numbers of non- 
anadian citizens reflect variations in the size and timing of various migra- 
ons as well as differences in willingness to acquire a new citizenship 
‘atus. With respect to this non-citizen population, the largest contributors 
tiring the 1951-61 decade were the United Kingdom followed by Italy, 
ermany, the Netherlands, the United States and Hungary. Relatively, the 


irgest increases were experienced by Germany, Italy, Hungary, other 


ommonwealth countries, the Netherlands and the United States. The only 
duntries showing declines in their number of citizens in Canada were 


oland and the Soviet Union. 


In addition, World War II had a very pronounced effect on the age-sex 
war immigrants with the excess of 


\ 


d marital characteristics of post- 


\ 
i 
i 
i 
| 
\ 
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females, which was characteristic of immigrants just prior to 1947, shiftiny 
to an excess of males, which was maintained until 1958. Median age droppe 
rapidly during the war years but also rose rapidly from a low of 22.7 year: 
in 1946 to a high of slightly above 28 years in 1947 and declined graduall; 
thereafter to approximately 25 years by 1961. The abrupt change in the agg 
and sex characteristics was clearly a function of the large numbers o 
married women who arrived with their dependent children immediately afte 
the war, they too, because of their special circumstances, had an impact or 
the citizenship status of the foreign-born population. | 


7.6.3 THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME FOR ACQUIRING CITIZENSHIP - 
Comparative analyses of the characteristics of foreign born who had become 
citizens with those who had not at the time of the 1961 Census provided 
only a first approximation to the factors having significance for the deci- 
sion to become a Canadian citizen. The data clearly show the significance 
of time, in addition to the required five-year residence requirement, for 
making a decision regarding citizenship status. Almost half of all those 
still living in Canada on June 1, 1961, who had immigrated during the 1951- 
55 period, had become citizens of Canada. Of those who arrived immediately 
after the war, i.e., 1946-50, three quarters had become citizens as had also 
most of the pre-1946 immigrants still living in Canada. Of course, the 
percentages would be lower if all immigrants who entered Canada were! 
taken into account, since many returned home and others moved on to new 


destinations. | 


The influence of time is readily observed in the comparative analyses 
of many characteristics of citizens and non-citizens. For example, the 
propensity to become a citizen, as measured by the proportion naturalized, 
increases with the age of the immigrant and is greater for widows than foi 
married or single persons, as it is for those whose labour force status in- 
cludes housewives who have never worked and persons who have retired. 
Even such characteristics as country of birth, ethnic origin and occupation 
have varied sufficiently through time to link certain ethnic and occupa 
tional groups to specific time periods. The migration of Ukrainian farmers 
to the Prairie Provinces prior to and after World War I is a case in point. 
For this reason, further analyses seeking to determine the correlates ol 


citizenship had to control for the influence of length of residence in Canada| 
7.6.4 THE CORRELATES OF CITIZENSHIP FOR RECENT IMMIGRANTS— 


Limiting the analyses to the most recent immigrants who had completed the 
minimum residence requirement of five years, i.e., those arriving during the 
five-year period 1951-55, revealed considerable differences in the propen- 
sity to acquire citizenship by birthplace, ethnic origin, age, education 
occupation and region of residence. For example, differences in birthplace 
were highly significant. Immigrants born in Hungary, Poland and “‘other” 
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uropean countries had the highest proportions who had become citizens 
y the time of the 1961 Census. Immigrants from the so-called ““preferred’’ 
orthern and western European countries tended to have lower proportions 
ad, even more interesting, were the extremely low proportions of immigrants 
aining citizenship who had been born in the United Kingdom, other 
pesh Commonwealth countries and the United States. The same patterns 


ere revealed by the analysis of ethnic origin data with the additional find- 
g of a high propensity for citizenship on the part of Jewish immigrants. 


| 


_ While age and sex differentials were relatively small, the greater 
\fficulties faced by the older immigrants in meeting the requirements for 
tizenship, whether social, psychological or educational, were noticeable. 
pwever, differentials in citizenship status by age were not consistent for 
i countries of birth, the major exceptions being immigrants from the 
inited Kingdom and the United States. In these latter cases, the propor- 
ons of immigrants 65 years of age and over who had acquired citizenship 
ere considerably greater than for the other ages. With respect to marital 
jatus, immigrants who were reported as divorced at the time of the census 
ad a higher proportion of citizens than any other marital status. 


' Educational attainment was positively related to citizenship status 
lr immigrants born in central, eastern and southern European countries. 
ly way of contrast, immigrants from the United States, the United Kingdom 
ad other British Commonwealth countries with no formal schooling showed 
i greater propensity for citizenship than those with more schooling. The 
\ghest proportion of citizens was found for Jewish immigrants with elemen- 
(ry or high school education, while those least likely to have acquired 
tizenship were the more highly educated immigrants from the United 
lates, followed closely by those of British and French origins from over- 
tas. Immigrants of central, eastern and southern European origins were 
ire likely to have become citizens than northern and western Europeans 
: all educational levels except those who reported no schooling. For this 


‘ip. 

| Participation in the current experienced labour force did not increase 
i any noticeable degree the proportion of persons obtaining citizenship. On 
t2 other hand, employment within some occupational categories appeared 
} have a very significant effect. For example, a very high proportion, or 
' per cent, of those in the current experienced labour force classified as 
shermen had become citizens. Managerial and professional occupations, 
‘th 58 and 56 per cent, respectively, had the next highest. On the other 
nd, those working as loggers, farm workers and other labourers had the 
west proportions of immigrants who had acquired citizenship by June 1, 


| 
§ 
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Analysis of citizenship status for these immigrants and their regiona 
distribution showed little relationship. Regional differences in citizenshij 
status were not very great, and those regions with the highest proportion; 
of citizens were neither those with the largest proportion of foreign bor 
nor those experiencing the most rapid population growth. Comparison; 
between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas produced little evidenc: 
that the faster growing metropolitan areas necessarily provided greate 
incentives to become Canadian citizens. There were, however, very signifi 
cant differences by country of birth and ethnic origin, which suggest tha 
the relevance of area of residence for acquiring citizenship is a comple: 
function of the cultural, social, economic and psychological characteristics 
of the immigrants in relation to the characteristics of the populations an 
Opportunities within their areas of settlement. Non-metropolitan area resi 
dence is associated with higher proportions of citizens for the British 
French, northern and western Europeans (excluding Germans), Italians anc 
those born in the United States. On the other hand, metropolitan residence 
is associated with higher proportions of citizens for central and easter 
European and Jewish origin immigrants. 


The complexity of these interrelationships is further borne out by at 
examination of the immigrants’ educational characteristics. For some 
groups, such as the Italians, education was positively related to citizen: 
ship status in metropolitan areas and negatively associated in non-metro: 
politan areas. For others, such as the British and American born, thos 
livingin non-metropolitan areas had higher proportions of citizens regardles) 
of level of education. For the Hungarians, Ukrainians and Jewish, th: 
reverse relationship existed, i.e., higher proportions of citizens were founc 
among immigrants living in metropolitan areas regardless of educationa 
attainment. The significance of area of residence for citizenship also varie 
somewhat with respect to the ability of the immigrant to speak either 0 
both of the official languages, and with respect to a limited number o 
occupational groups. This would suggest that broad generalizations, basec 
upon available census data, concerning the immigrant’s propensity tc 
acquire citizenship would have very limited validity. Differences in country 
of birth and ethnic origin are highly Significant, but they interact in quite 


different ways with such characteristics as age, education, and area 0! 
residence. 
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Table Al — Immigrant Arrivals, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1946 - 60 


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 


6 


“N 


Ethnic origin 1946 1947 1948 Ea 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 


British Isles “sles c.c cre tteveieie cere tere 
ESnglishite'e's.c\s1010 o\slolelaieisieiete sie /ereiere 
TUS yee eis eye sin' oe) vloiereletel etateyereie eters 
Scottishy stom, cereleiieie eels tines scree 


Welsh s c's cle sa cle ccclereteretetere cretacaters 
Bren chyeck. .eaeetietectr stents cea te 


Northwestern European .........0. 
Belgians csdtevaciocie scien areeiets 
(German ae sis)sreis's'srej3)e ie eleisl cio stereia ot 
Netherland Sic gusisis'siereleleleerete ciererere 
Scandinavian is cjeisel cists eielorestatereiere 

Danish (is cistoteersiete eieleiele sterelctonte 
Tceliandic) iyeivrs eistelel sole leetercievetsle 
Norwe gianni ‘sini. cieteteielete reed ct aterete 


Swedish Py wr... haverererorerere stereternters 


Central European ‘i s/0's set tee cee 
Austrian <i veremielctetle «, ste siete oteteehere 
CZech=Slovalersreleiels'eletelelelelcicvelelers 


Humpgarian'<iciesiehelele cicie cletelelereiniete 


Eastern European ......cececceees 
EOL creiers sivraioiv elereis cielersteieislersie 
SSE Feta DOO OD HOR OOOO MOO ON OOO 
Ukrainians, < cisiclersiesiccs feittiehe siete 
Other eastern European ......... 

Eston ani ojcie/s eleieisterele siertneticele 
Finnish. savelslelei stele shee eleleelevelene 
To AtVAGNTelere aialalele es laleleteieiels eres 


athuantany se sis cvele ove a slesieiete 


Southern European ......sseeecees 
LTE RaIG ACO CIO OUI HIOGODTN c 
Malte se veic's sic'cicicisioicclsieieveleroeis cies 
Portuguese iv s.cccleiccapeie cers, ors ocerehetere 


Spanish jewetea sacs eek co eee 


58,332 
42,197 
4,632 
10,209 
1,294 


3,229 


5,359 
751 
1,298 
2,431 
879 
168 
24 
456 
231 


410 

32 
226 
152 


1,212 
730 
213 
74 

98 


424 


44,083 
30,346 
4,006 
8,696 
1,035 


1,523 


6,366 
865 
1,186 
3,499 
816 
263 
11 
310 
232 


483 

34 
285 
164 


7,222 
2,735 
293 
2,081 
2,113 
287 
81 
450 
1,295 


383 
298 
24 
35 
26 


50,108 
32,441 
5,096 
11,590 
981 


1,884 


16,635 
1,099 
3,713 

10,417 
1,406 

681 

11 
460 
254 


2,665 

36 
1,456 
1,173 


34,955 
13,915 
1,441 
10,041 
9,558 
1,906 
227 
3,074 
4,351 


4,169 
3,352 
719 
55 

43 


26,360 
16,116 
3,527 
6,180 
537 


1,906 


17,174 
741 
6,721 
8,012 
1,700 
922 

18 

451 
309 


3,789 
2,134 
1,655 


28,232 
12,359 
937 
6,602 
8,334 
2,952 
267 
2,850 
2,265 


8,329 
7,936 
241 
68 

84 


17,645 
11,068 
2,322 
3,928 
327 


1,929 


16,355. 


472 
6,642 
7,635 
1,606 

967 

17 


35,361 
21,348 
3,373, 
10,002 
638 


6,949 


61,965) 
2,655. 
33,234 
19,405 
6,671. 
4,663. 
23 


35,286 
13,078 
2,305 
6,949, 
12,954, 
4,599, 
4,158. 
2,846 | 
1,351 

if 
27,003 
24,532) 
1,604 
166. 
701 
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Table Al — Immigrant Arrivals, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1946-60 
No. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No, 
47,872 | 51,962 | 49,974 | 35,467 56,587 | 118,536 32,489 24,957 26,435 


1 
29,341 | 31,018 | 29,617 | 22,422 | 35,204 | 75,546 | 20,224 | 15,034 | 15,601 | 2 
| 5,901} 8,669] 7,748 | 4,910 | 8,242 | 15,828 | 4,792 | 3,834 | 4,012 | 3 
4 

5 


H11,693 | 11,317 | 11,534 7,289 11,987 24,533 6,713 5,526 6,130 
937 958 1,075 846 1,154 2,629 760 563 692 


5,000 | 3,830 | 3,489 2,941 3,768 6,214 3,292 2,622 2,940 6 


| 56,476 | 61,882 | 52,383 | 30,838 43,604 57,193 | 27,881 21,541 21,450 7 
1,375 1,453 1,346 1,015 2,143 2,811 1,017 844 776 8 
i 29,344 | 36,241 | 31,106 19,588 27,843 31,191 15,842 12,481 12,430 9 
21,515 | 20,782 | 16,691 7,328 8,257 12,720 7,933 5,684 5,983 | 10 


4,242 3,406 3,240 2,907 5,361 10,471 3,089 2,532 2,261 11 
2,140 1,642 1,499 1,496 3,713 | 7,883 1,908 1,501 1,207 )}/ 12 
45 55 50 25 41 61 52 30 14 | 13 
1,371 1,097 1,181 898 1,011 1,536 658 S17 551 | 14 
686 612 510 488 596 991 471 484 489 | 15 


2,523 | 5,134] 4,816 2,667 7,669 32,635 3,957 2,092 2,500 | 16 


ee 3,612 3,877 1,835 2,982 2,364 971 784 1,001 17 
1,009 603 377 354 347 360 198 207 220 | 18 
1,514 919 562 478 4,340 29,911 2,788 1,101 1,279) 19 


15,110} 7,397 | 5,350 4,323 5,156 7,802 5,637 5,805 5,437 | 20 


5,638 3,308 2,461 2,073 2,438 3,096 3,171 3,960 3,401 | 21 
1,109 DO 2h 405 297 288 442 202 202 232 | 22 
2,859 957 724 560 578 530 405 346 349 | 23 
5,504 2,605 1,760 1,393 1,852 3,734 1,809 1,297 1,455 | 24 

948 459 294 194 166 226 ti 103 143 | 25 
2,308 1,252 TAT: 652 1,128 2,884 1,296 944 1,047 | 26 
1,462 595 470 356 342 434 212 140 161 | 27 

786 299 279 191 216 190 170 110 104 | 28 


22,866 | 26,158 | 27,380 | 22,674 | 33,000 | 36,423 | 32,233 | 32,618 | 28,302 | 28 
| 21,554 | 24,547 | 24,857 | 20,545 | 30,064 | 29,763 | 28,878 | 27,223 | 21,690 | 30 


694 749 939 355 381 657 482 424 485 | 31 
262 568 | 1,337 1,439 1,984 4,768 2,188 4,372 5,277 || -32 

33 
356 294 247 335 571 1,235 685 599 850 
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Table Al — Immigrant Arrivals, by Ethnic Origin, Canada, 1946 -60 — concluded 


No. No. No. No. No. 


1 |Southeastern European ......--2e+ 8,511 
2 ALD an iarigs sleet oe etevonetoteye che etetetete 56 | 
3 Bulgari anrerie« ole cleletelerel svelte stererele 362 
4 Greek jn <tetalaioroislolo\ctetotehetvie ote ereretete 2,918 | 
5 Romanian) Vides clectoteteistesete sreterete 1,000 © 
6 AIG OS’ aAVIC) Cietererelereerelenerstenetete 4,175 
Ta Jewish A. oc silusbne ae on deere 7,167 
87 OthersEuropean’): <7. culcteetels ole clones 1,096 
9 uxXembourge;#, «ele sieteleisls viele ciorciete oom 
10.1) WSwise WwiGRbu®. «co Boao AE 1,096 
HST UCM eras BOOBS 00 05 HidGO 5 Gee bot 3,203 
12 Chine seu tote-s.« eleliooncierolestorsielorels 2,708 
13 LJ AP ANE SEO, \o cl clelelelel ol sioieleictelelevelele 3 | 
Tai Other Asiaticn shies des chloe 492 
15 Apebl ans. «cee cab «+s -acb tmetes 52 
16 Agmentan, 2...56 athe «e546 aus 86 
17 Hast Indian sreteetsicieledee steckeesie 99 
18 Egyptian te a teteloelsievore siofecieveree oo 4 
19 frondanin jdt seh ae oh ooPinee 7 | 
20 Webaneseyas/elepterelele) cele eieasiere | 
ait SvPil ann Feisiele cleleieveneisie oleh evetorenersioke aay 
22 INTIS Boogoanonoodauoddcoe 19 
| 
235\\Otheriand not stated: |... csreme ces 2 230 


MotalssvAlll Origins, scm. 60 7 ee ONIGAS 


{ 
- Recorded as Swiss but evidently one of the constituent ethnic origin groups such as, 
French, German, Italian, etc. ty 


SOURCE: Canada Year Books, 1948-62. 
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106,928 


164,498] 168,868 | 154,227 | 109,946 | 164,857 282,164 | 124,851 
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Appendix B 


Table B1 — Detailed Ethnic Origins of Native Born and Foreign Born, 
by Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 


17 


Ethnic origin 


ee ee 


Northwestern European 


Belgian 


German 


Austrian 


Slovak 


Polish 


Other eastern European 


Byelorus 
Estonian 


Finnish 


eoece ee ee ee ee ee eee 


sian 


eee rere eee ee eeeees 


eoeeoese eee eoeeeeeeees 


eooeee eo ee eee ee eeeee 


eoeeeeoee ee 


eooeoeeeee ec eoeo eevee 


eeoeeeceoceeo oe eo eee 


eoeeee ese ee eee ease 


eoeoecereeere oor ee ee 


eoeoeeer ee ee eeeoe 


eee eeeeecee seer 


cee eer ee ee eae eeve 


ee 


eoeeeeeoe eee eee ee ee oe eee 


oes eeeecee eee eoeoeeseeeeee eee 


eeeeceeereeeeeoeeeeeeeeee 


cee oe eer eeereer oe eres eee 


eeooceerece eee eeeeeoeeeerees 


° 


Canada 


No. 
7,996,142 
4,189,254 
1,756,082 
1,904,773 

144,087 
1,946 


5,539,751 


1,926,893 
61,382 
1,049,425 
429,616 
386,470 
85,578 
30,446 
148,274 
122,172 


305,816 
106,535 
48,341 
126,220 
24,720 


1,040,478 
323,477 
119,167 
473,257 
124,577 

768 
18,550 
59,436 
18,194 
27,629 


Native 
born 


No. 
6,845,136 
3,497,571 
1,606,927 
1,623,673 

115,597 
1,368 


5,451,491 


1,354,595 
36,712 
762,282 
273,988 
281,613 
50,839 
27,194 
110,529 
93,051 


156,831 
62,865 
26,366 
54,423 
13,177 


696,604 
194,526 
86,866 
363,138 
52,074 
PAT 
4,917 
30,395 
4,571 
11,914 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


No. 
724,702 
433,137 

91,932 
180,934 
18,348 
35m 


50,823 


191,516 
10, 268 
88,019 
22,130 
71,099 
13,398 

2,752 
30,810 
24,139 


67,393 
22,264 
13,138 
23,459 

8,532 


175,559 
57,490 
22,933 
72,022 
23,114 

138 
814 
16,673 
869 
4,620 


| 
i 
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Table B1 — Detailed Ethnic Origins of Native Born and Foreign Born, 
by Period of immigration, Canada, 1961 


Post-war immigrants by period of immigration 


Total 

post-war 1946-50 | 1951-55 1956-57 | 1958-59 1960 1961 
immigrants No. 

No. No. No. No. No. No, No, 
426,304 113,160 130,112 111,383 41,599 21,508 8,542 1 
258,546 71,779 76,300 68,710 24,259 12,488 5,010 2 
Sis 220 12,269 17,954 15,464 6,620 3,506 1,410 3 
100,166 26,304 32,904 24,403 9,644 4,965 1,946 4 
10,142 2,766 2,870 2,756 | 1,044 530 176 5 
227 42 84 50 32 19 - 6 
37,437 SIAN 13,430 8,350 5,370 : 2,997 1,499 wh 


380,782 53,034 | 188,986 75,505 39,311 18,227 5,719 8 


14,402 3,084 5,428 3,453 1,501 648 288 9 
199,124 24,242 99,421 42,666 22,048 10,288 3,459 | 10 
133,498 24,613 72,250 18,373 11,657 5,316 1,289 | 11 

33,758 4,095 11,887 11,013 4,105 1,975 683 | 12 

21,341 2,134 7,183 8,286 2,495 945 298 | 13 

500 80 159 119 96 32 14 | 14 
6,935 1,092 2,788 1,536 818 504 197 |15 
4,982 789 1,757 1,072 696 494 174 | 16 

81,592 11,959 25,831 34,230 6,497 2,376 699 |17 

21,406 2,287 12,263 4,086 1,577 915 278 | 18 

8,837 3,230 3,989 911 445 199 63 | 19 
48,338 5,127 8,539 28,945 4,251 1,163 313 | 20 
3,011 1,315 1,040 288 224 99 45 | 21 
168,315 76,263 60,687 12,646 11,629 5,332 1,750) Woo 
71,461 31,969 23,410 5,503 6,383 3,069 12927" "25 
9,368 3,359 4,210 850 561 284 104 | 24 

38,097 20,207 13,187 1,850 1,911 681 261 | 25 

49,389 20,728 19,880 4,443 2,774 1,298 266 | 26 

353 191 128 24 6 3 1 | 27 

12,819 6,115 5,890 393 DA! 145 25 | 28 

12,368 883 5,898 2,846 1,775 835 131 422 

12,754 6,482 4,975 714 363 178 42 | 30 

11,095 7,057 2,989 466 379 137 67 131 
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Table B1 — Detailed Ethnic Origins of Native Born and Foreign Born, 
by Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


Native 


Ethnic origin Canada born 


No. No. No. 


1 | Southern European .........+00. 619,170 256,320 54,798 
fi || (ERAS Sis 66 GO 500 G00 Go 666050 46 56,475 17,850 4,371 
Sale phtaltany. cpever. ove sas sushete okenecole crencre 450,303 185,135 31,350 
Aile PComMant ania yetel a cyelcisterde ore ere) cen 43,805 29,532 7,300 
Sil) mMUEOS laVICE yea craercveiers crete stank 68,587 23,803 11,777 
ONS. CWUSIET S. cvole\ or sveleielo crete sisre cacueber iene 173,344 107,877 S7iZe 
7| Other European .......0cccece0ce 50,678 17,397 2,914 
8 OEIC Marcas scererere aectrarda ee ormeetee 121,753 65,775 22,300 
OP Chine sem. tare.e del cere e ctereteenciete 58,197 22,985 13,577 
LOW Japaneses. tercricte ce ce erect ers 29,157 22,802 4,764 
AG ee OtherrASvaticuaetessieie cist er 34,399 19,988 3,959 
U2 astiindianters. + sei eee 6,774 2,627 657 
Si Syrian-ebaneses.....cee eee 19,374 14,072 2,254 
LAG Other” Perce ntoneets s orleion stort 8,251 3,289 1,048 
US)| Other Ori ginSkatter. on... te eietecie.ccuete 258,496 247,597 2,619 
LO7|) Eskimo Fes crshecs certo te, <cevsio, cet 11,835 11,701 72 
Aas eNativetindiany.,...cterieeieiece Ae 208, 286 206,814 453 
ESI) NG GTOL Te hererctais.s dete oe Otic ee S227 26,806 1,648 
PONS BOChe rae cow, occ penesegee Meare 6,248 2,276 446 
20)| Origins. not stated 6.2 c4ic es 00 ds fore 204,134 192,770 6,800 
21 Americanvacg «'.'5/ds seus «o's 6 eae 15,786 11,032 2,749 
226 gc anadiangiey, . 44... tick cn ae 118,185 115,971 1,354 
AS Ne OCC RE Tests, sans ste uaa ae or te 70,163 65,767 2,697 


1,337,146 


Pole = > avelaiehs 18,236,655 


SOURCE: P.W.I, tabulations, Tables Al and B3. 
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Table B1 — Detailed Ethnic Origins of Native Born and Foreign Born, 
by Period of Immigration, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Post-war immigrants by period of immigration 


| Total 
_ post-war 1946-50 | 1951-55 | 1956-57 | 1958-59 1960 
immigrants 

No. No. = : ° 


No. 


308,052 26,492 117,419 67,238 63,173 25,414 
34,254 2,345 9,344 8,609 8,542 4,069 
233,818 17,489 93,535 50,958 47,754 18,268 
6,973 1,688 3,559 851 470 258 
33,007 4,970 10,981 6,820 6,407 2,819 


27,745 9,559 8,772 3,951 3,325 1,737 
30,367 1,891 7,143 7,139 7,233 5,258 


33,678 4,076 12,008 6,470 7,288 2,849 
21,635 39202 9,040 3,508 4,348 1,129 
1,591 48 337 392 482 249 
10,452 756 2,631 2,970 2,458 1,471 
3,490 260 788 640 961 615 
3,048 291 982 837 604 248 
3,914 205 861 1,093 893 608 


8,280 821 1,697 1,865 2,090 1,321 
62 11 18 10 10 11 

1,019 201 251 193 209 124 

3,673 361 | 620 809 1,005 

3,526 248 808 853 866 


4,564 938 1,105 809 825 
2,005 281 484 320 443 

860 281 197 139 104 
1,699 376 424 350 278 


1,507,116 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 329,586 | 188,340 | 87,581 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 


: Pre-war Post-war 
Native bord immigrants immigrants 
Ethnic origin and 


age group 


British Isles — 


eeooeveve 


eoeeveee 


esceeeon 


eooeeoes 


eeeeoee 


eoecoeeee 


eooevee 


eoeoeeee 


eocovese 


eoeeeeoee 


e@oeoseee 


eoeeeee 


e@oeseeee 


eocoereece 


eeevece 


eeeveee 


eeeceoee 


eeoceeee 


eeeeoee 


eeeveeoe 


eeeeeee 


eeeoeee 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


j Mates | Femates | Mates [Females 
No. No. 5 No. 


450,740 
420,520 
391,360 
283,040 
216,480 
213,840 
221,040 
228,980 
218,240 
207,620 
157,680 
112,985 
91,650 
78,796 
62,188 
43,748 
24,466 
10,382 
2,716 
470 


379,940 
351,120 
314,080 
258,620 
194,840 
184,210 
183,210 
172,890 
150,060 
133,070 
112,500 
87,705 
67,485 
52,626 
38,886 
25,406 
13,390 
5,538 
1,206 
236 


431,120 
409,760 
375,620 
268,390 
217,510 
205,760 
222,210 
233,580 
217,230 
203,540 
149,710 
112,090 
96,245 
86,934 
74,974 
52,390 
31,448 
14,276 
4,408 
1,000 


367,800 
342,220 
304,940 
251,880 
199,170 
186,870 
186,010 
176,530 
156,290 
135,360 
111,750 

90,530 

68,775 

55,074 

41,822 
26,776 
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225,522 


1,755 
1,767 
1,720 
1,473 
1,409 
2,089 
2,480 
2,074 
1,097 


578 | 


417 


18,440 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
‘Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Pre-war 
immigrants 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Native born 


Ethnic origin and 
age group 


re er) 
eoerecnee 
eeoeecece 

eee ececeorece 
eeeeceee 

eee eeeeeroseces 
ee eeeeee oc eos 
Ce 
eoeereecece 
ee ee 
eeeeeesa 
eeeeccoe 

ee ee eevee vee 
eeeeeereen 
eeeeecove 
eevee ereeseceece 


wreeers 386,076 | 376,206 | 46,250 | 41,769 | 100,488 


62,890 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


P Pre-war Post-war 
Ethnic origin and = er 
age group 
Females Females Females 
No. A ; No. ; i 


Scandinavian —* 


All Ages ....... 15,026 


* Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 
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Table Cl - Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Native born _ Pre-war 
immigrants 


Ethnic origin and 


age group 
Males | Females | Males | Females 
: No. No. No. 


eeceee 
eee eerecee soe veoe 


eoeeeereoeesre sees 


eevee e ere oes e 


eo eee eee see ee eee 
coe eee eee ee eee ee 

ee 
ee eee erer eee seeres 


| 90 -94 eo eveeee 
|, OSes agraorcece 


31,353 


eoeoeeerevoee 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 


Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Native born Pre-war Post-war 
Ethnic origin and immigrants immigrants 


age group 
Males Females Females Females 
No, : e No, i 


Russian —* 


= -_ at 20 1 
All Ages ...... . | 184,194 | 178,944 40,917 | 31,108 | 22,171 


* Includes Byelorussian. 
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| Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Native born ; Pre-war Post-war 
Ethnic origin and | +mmigrants immigrants 
age group 7 
Males |Females| Males |Females| Males 
f : 


OS <4) on aamone os Biers sie 
5- 9 eeeerereceo ree seoee 
TO LANs. sie 50 0 no HOES 
SY SeeereIGiomie- cig velo res 
ZO GOR Seer eisipnoina Oe slept. 6 
US OPA): RECS SIDA ein 
SOS: Secsigdsis Gon bmode 


TOSS .CacrcacrSioe Dy ae 
Oe OA Ma teterels vie cis) cieie eis i 


PAN UQES crc 6 che as oo +s 10,723) 10,679 


ltalian — 


OF 6 soo oogaaoocanon 
5- 9 eee eseosecce eevee 
MOA) Tees sls 000 os eceee 
US SIE 3 acto idiche Sacre 
ZO = 24 Tole je see on + ese + 00 
DSIDBM SORA OOS 
BO=S4 .iecess 4d OoIdO.GOe 
‘SIS ETSTSINS Gi cicitic. cacich Gicach ance 5 
40-44 eeeeeeeseoee eevee 
BIR AO Vie eso cc ce 5 cee 
DOM 54 | lees wesc ecces 
OOO bisteie so cisie siels ete 
60-64 wcceccccccseves 
65-69 ee oeesoeecvee ° ° 
VOSS 55 Ad Be oOo 
75-79 coe eer ese eoerosoee 
BOKS4 wove ccc cess 


SCO eee oe 
<a @ Fea tan ses 
Nid Salts Rotem = - 

All Ages ...... & 4,730| 90,405 106,117 


* Includes Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian, 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


Pre-war Post-war 
immigrants immigrants 


Native born 
Ethnic origin and 
age group 


Jewish — 


: 
| 
; 


All Ages ..... 


a 
Includes Albanian, Bulgarian, Finnish, Greek, Romanian, Yugoslavic and other Euro- 


: 
| 
| 
pean, , 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — continued 


immigrants 
b No. 


Post-war 
immigrants 


Ethnic origin and 
age group 


Asiatic —* 
tic — 
Be sers shavelecats 
AS Siucade 
Bl ebouend Cele alate 
erereheises stele cot 
Se. Pech REL rehab 
Mets cus te ayetehs 
Hida Bek AR 
SiC ice PORCH WAR ear 
eto 
ChCCeECENG Becxcnae eeeaee 
Og GSS Sloot ee 
D Meueterstst stirs ors “ote te 
eae ak ek 
Reeve tessdaretscotis clave chs 
a istorte owe olovetete 
saeleie Gls love. tae 
eFuistete ele 
avout, cies Suseteiohels «4 wile 
SOO SE SARS Cee 


' iatic. 
aT eindee Chinese, Japanese, East Indian, Syrian-Lebanese and other Asiatic 
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Table C1 — Selected Ethnic Origins for Native Born, Pre-war and Post-war 
Immigrants, by Five-Year Age Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1961 — concluded 


Ethnic origin and e g& 
age group 
Males Females | Males |Females 
3 No. ; é 


15,218 
13,088 
11,583 
8,704 
7,639 
7,083 
6,930 
7,098 
6,628 
5,833 
4,464 
3,409 
2,870 
2,515 
2,155 
1,477 
899 
442 
7fal 


1,085,285 19,029. 
977,978 44,546 
844,496 66,232. 
647,091 51,560. 
524,974 68,531 
499,674 90,291. 
511,569 100,958. 
506,288 100,220. 
463,897 58,758 
415,150 41,063, 
309,666 30,886. 
232,131 20,920 
184,445 14,688) 
157,099 9,175. 
128,075 5,648. 

86,510 3,198 
50,211 1,544, 
22,395 

6,780 

1,496 15 


i 
Bele lesen 7,737,183) 7,655,210| 693,547| 643,599] 779,096 728,020 


* Includes American, Canadian and Negro. | 
SOURCE: P.W.I. tabulations, Table A5. 
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SAMPLING RATIOS FOR EXTRACTION OF DATA FOR THE NATIVE- 
BORN POPULATION 


In order to reduce the time-cost factor for the monograph’s tabulation 
Programme to manageable proportions, sampling of the 1961 Census tapes 
of individuals was instituted. On the recommendation of Dr. I. Fellegi, 
Director of the Sampling and Survey Research Division, DBS, sampling was 
employed for the eight largest ethnic origin groups of native born. Sampling 
tatios employed in the extraction of data for each of nine age categories 
within each ethnic origin group are presented below. All other ethnic 


Origins, both native born and foreign born were included on a 100-per-cent 
basis. 


Table D1 — Sampling Ratios® for the Native and Foreign-born Populations, 
q Canada, 1961 


British 
Isles 


Native born 


Ukrain- 


Age group 


Italian 


Foreign 
born 


Native born 


All 
other 
origins 


All 
other 
origins 


Scandi- Polish 
navian 


i th in each 
A Sampling was carried out within provinces, and commenced with the n*" case in 


sampling category. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CENSUS ENUMERATORS FOR OBTAINING 
ETHNIC ORIGIN AND BIRTHPLACE DATA IN CENSUSES 
OF CANADA, 1931-61 


El. INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBTAINING ETHNIC ORIGIN DATA 
E1.1 1961 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 
10. To what ethnic or cultural group did you or your ancestor (on the male 
side) belong on coming to this continent? 


Austrian Belgian Czech Danish English |! Native | If not 
a Bal Fas Sar ae ' Indian u listed, 
Estonian Finnish French German Greek \ | writ 
en es e r e <i ' | 
Hungarian Icelandic Irish Italian Jewish , Band | hea 
(Me {ee — ———— e____» member ' 
. . Leeman aes 
Lithuanian Negro Netherlands Norwegian Potish a 
oe eee? Ks a | eS —  , Non- 1 
Romanian Russian Scottish Slovak Swedish ! Band ' 
Ukrainian Welsh Yugoslavic ' I 
a Seer aed | ( 


Instructions — 


Mark one space only. 


It is important to distinguish carefully between ‘‘citizenship’’ or ‘‘nation- 
ality’? on the one hand and ‘‘ethnic’’ or ‘‘cultural’’ group on the other. 
“Ethnic’’? or ‘‘cultural’’ group refers to the group frdm which the person 
is descended; citizenship (nationality) refers to the country to which the. 
person owes allegiance. Canadian citizens belong to many ethnic or 


cultural groups —English, French, Irish, Jewish, Scottish, Ukrainian, etc. | 


For census purposes a person’s ethnic or cultural group is traced through | 
his father. For example, if a person’s father is German and his mother) 
Norwegian, the entry will be ‘‘German’’. 


If the respondent does not understand the question as worded on the) 
questionnaire, you will ask the language spoken by him on arrival if he is. 
an immigrant, or by his ancestor on the male side on first coming to this 
continent. For example, if the person replies that his ancestor on the: 
male side spoke French when he came to this continent, you will record 
‘‘French’’. However, if the respondent should reply ‘‘English’’ or ‘‘Gaelic’’ 
to this question, you must make further inquiries to determine whether the 
person is English, Irish, Scottish, or Welsh. | 
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If the respondent does not understand the question as worded on the 
questionnaire or you cannot establish the ethnic or cultural group through 
the language of the ancestors, you will ask ‘“‘Is your ethnic or cultural 
group on the male side English, French, Jewish, Negro, North American 
Indian, Norwegian, Scottish, Ukrainian, etc. >”? 


Procedure for persons reporting British Isles: 


If a person reports ‘‘British Isles’? but does not know if he is English 
Irish, Scottish, or Welsh, enter ‘‘British Isles’’ in the write-in space. 


Procedure for persons reporting Native Indian: 


(1) If a person reports ‘‘Native Indian’’ ask an additional question: ‘‘Is 
your name on any Indian Band membership list in Canada?’’ If the 
answer is ‘‘Yes’’, mark the space for ‘‘Band member’’. If ‘*No’’ mark 
**‘Non-band’’. 


Note that ‘‘Treaty Indians’’ should be marked ‘‘Band member’?, 


(2) If the person is of mixed white and Indian parentage: 
(a) Consider those living on Indian reserves as ‘‘Indian’’ and deter- 
mine Band status as outlined above. 
(b) For those not on reserves, determine the ethnic or cultural group 
through the line of the father. 


Procedure for persons reporting ‘“Canadian’’, U.S. A."’ or ‘‘Unknown”’: 
Since this question refers to the time when the person or his ancestors 
came to this continent, the answer should refer to the ethnic groups or 
cultures of the old world. However, if, in spite of this explanation, the 
person insists that his ethnic or cultural group is ‘‘Canadian’’ or OQ OR Say \aiae 
enter his reply in the write-in space. 

If the person states that he really does not know what to reply to this 
question, enter ‘‘Unknown’’. 


E1.2 1951 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 
17. Origin 


Instructions — 

It is important to distinguish carefully between “‘citizenship’’ or ‘‘nation- 
ality’? on the one hand, and ‘origin’? on the other. Origin refers to the 
cultural group, sometimes erroneously called ‘‘racial’’ group, from which 
the person is descended; citizenship (nationality) refers to the country 
to which the person owes allegiance. Canadian citizens are of many 
origins — English, Irish, Scottish, Jewish, Ukrainian, etc. 

For census purposes a person’s origin is traced through his father. For 
example, if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian, the 
origin will be entered as ‘‘German’’. 

You will first attempt to establish a person’s origin by asking the lang- 
uage spoken by the person (if he is an immigrant), or by his paternal 


ancestor when he first came to this continent. For example, if the person 
replies that his paternal ancestor spoke French when he came to this 
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continent, you will record the origin as ‘‘French’’. However, if the respond- 
ent should reply ‘‘English’’ or ‘‘Gaelic’’ to this question, you must make 
further inquiries to determine whether the origin is English, Irish, Scottish, 
or Welsh. 


If the respondent does not understand your first question, or you cannot 
establish the person’s origin from the answer you receive, you will ask 
“Is your origin in the male line English, Scottish, Ukrainian, Jewish, 
Norwegian, North American Indian, Negro, etc. ??? 


Ordinarily, persons born and bred in Canada or the United States will 
report some European origin, such as English, French, or Spanish. How- 
ever, if a person insists that his origin is Canadian or American, you are 
to accept that answer and write it in the space provided. 


Do not confuse Question 12 (Language first spoken in childhood) with this. 
question. Above all, do not assume that the answer given to Question 12 
establishes the answer to the question on origin. 


For persons of mixed white and Indian Parentage, the origin recorded will 
be as follows: 


(a) For those living on Indian reserves, the origin will be recorded as 
‘Native Indian’’. | 


(b) For those not on reserves the origin will be determined through the 

line of the father, that is, by following the usual procedure. | 
If a person states that, because of mixed ancestry, he really does not 
know what to reply to the question on origin, you will mark the oval 
““Unknown’’. 


E1.3 1941 CENSUS OF CANADA | 


Question — 

100. Column 25. — Racial Origin. | 
| 
| 

(1) What is racial origin? The word ‘‘race’’ signifies — ‘“‘descendants of | 
a common ancestor.’’ 


Instructions — 


(a) It is imperative to understand that a person’s racial origin, and | 
nationality very often are different, for instance the Canadian nation- | 
ality comprises many different racial origins, e.g., English, French, 

Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Italian, German, etc. 

(6) The name of a country from which a person came to Canada gives | 
no indication of that person’s racial origin, e.g., a person may have | 
come to Canada from Austria, but may be Polish, or German, or Italian, | 
etc. A striking example are the Ukrainians (Ruthenians). They have | 
no Ukrainian (Ruthenian) nationality, but have come to this country | 

from the nations of Poland, Russia, Austria, Hungary, and other | 
nations of Europe through which they are dispersed. No matter what. 
country they come from, their racial origin is ‘‘Ukrainian’’. 
(c) The word Canadian does not denote a racial origin, but a nation- | 
ality; the same applies to the word American. 


(d) It is therefore necessary for the Enumerator to ascertain a person’s © 


racial origin separately from his country of birth, or nationality. | 
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(2) What determines racial origin? As a general rule a person’s racial 
origin is to be traced through his father, e.g., if a person’s father is 
English and his mother French the racial origin shall be entered as 
English, while a person whose father is French and whose mother is 
English shall be entered as French, and similarly for other combinations. 


(a) Canadian aborigines. For the Canadian aborigines, the entry will 
be Indian or Eskimo as the case may be. For a person of White and 
Indian blood, the entry shall be ‘‘Half-Breed’’. 


(b) Coloured stocks. For persons belonging to stock involving differ- 
ence in colour (iie., the black, yellow, and brown races) the entry 
y shall be Negro, Japanese, Chinese, Hindu, Malayan, etc., respec- 
tively, thus indicating the branch within the distinct ethnic stock, to 
which such persons belong. 


(c) Mixed blood. The children begotten of marriages between white 
and black or white and Chinese, etc., shall be entered in the Column 
as Negro, Chinese, etc., as the case may be. 


E1.4 1931 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Instructions — 
122. Column 21: Racial Origin. The purpose of the information sought in 
this column is to measure as accurately as possible the racial origins of 
the population of Canada, i.e., the original sources from which the present 
population has been derived. 


In the case of distinct ethnic stocks, involving differences in colour (i.e. 
the black, red, yellow or brown races) the answer will be Negro, Indian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Hindu, Malayan, etc., as the case may be. 


In the case of persons deriving from European stocks, the proper answer 
will in many cases be indicated by the country or portion of the country 
from which the family of the person originally came, for example, English, 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, French, but certain stocks may be found in more 
than one European country. In such cases the country of birth or the 
country from which they came to Canada may not indicate their racial 
origin. For example the Ukrainians (Ruthenians) may have immigrated to 
Canada from Poland, Russia, Austria, Hungary but they should not be 
classed as Poles, Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, but as Ukrainians. 
Similarly many immigrants from Russia are of German origin. The enu- 
merator should make specific inquiry and should not assume that the 
country of birth discloses origin. A German born in France is not French 


by origin although he may be a citizen of France. 


123. Origin is to be traced through the father. A person whose father is 
English and whose mother is French will be recorded as of English origin, 
while a person whose father is French and whose mother is English will 
be recorded as of French origin, and similarly with other combinations. In 
the case of the aboriginal Indian population of Canada, the origin is to be 
traced through the mother, and the names of their tribes should be cies 
as Chippewa, Cree, Blackfoot, etc. The children begotten of marriages 
between white and black or yellow races will be recorded as Negro, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, etc-, as the case may be. The object of this 
question is to obtain a knowledge of the various constituent elements that 
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have combined from the earliest times to make up the present population 
of Canada. 


E2. INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBTAINING BIRTHPLACE DATA 


E2.1 1961 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 


7. In what province (or country) were you born? (if outside Canada, give 
country according to present boundaries) 


Nfld. 122 Dis) & N.S, N.B. Que. I If not 
listed 
Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. : m 
Yukon N.W.T. | hesg 
EE | a | | 
Czecho- \ 
Austria Belgium slovakia Denmark England 
es | ...____ EE EE ) Se | 
Finland France Germany Greece Hungary 
SS ) SS =_ oe EE | SEs | | 
Northern I 
Italy Netherlands Ireland Norway Poland \ 
_ SS SS SS | 3 
Republic | 
of Ireland Romania Scotland Sweden Switzerland | 
—————E | Se ) [ eee eee | a | 
U.S.A, U.S.S.R. Wales Yugoslavia 
EE ——eee SS | qe» I 


Instructions — 


If born in Canada. —Mark the appropriate province or territory in the top 
line. 


If born outside Canada. — Mark the country of birth (according to its present | 
boundaries) in the second, third or fourth row, or, if not listed, write the 
name in the write-in space. 


If uncertain. —Because of changes in national boundaries, persons born | 
in some parts of continental Europe or elsewhere may be uncertain of 
their country of birth. In such cases, ask them to state the province or 
district in which they were born (as Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Slovakia) © 
or the nearest city (as Warsaw, Danzig, Trieste, Strasbourg). Write such © 
replies in the write-in space. 


If born in Russia. —Before making an entry, determine whether the person 
was born in the U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Byelo- — 
russian S.S.R., Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, or Ukrainian S.S.R. Mark the 
space ‘‘U.S.S.R.’? only for those reporting ‘‘U.S.S.R.’’. For all others, 
write in ‘‘Byelorussian S.S.R.”’, “‘*Esthonia’’, etc., as the case may be, 
but do not mark the space ‘‘U.S.S.R.?’. 


If born in Ireland. —If the respondent is unsure of the part of Ireland in | 
which he was born, ask him the name of the county of birth. The follow- 
ing counties are in Northern Ireland: 


Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Tyrone. 
All others are in the Republic of Ireland. 


If born at sea. —Enter “‘At sea’’. 
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E2.2 1951 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 


14. Birthplace (in what province or country was this person born?) 


Instructions — 


If the person was born in Canada indicate the province or territory of birth 
by marking the appropriate oval in the left-hand column 

If the person was born outside Canada mark the country of birth as it is 
now constituted. This rule has particular bearing for persons born in 
certain parts of Continental Europe in which there have been recent 
changes in national boundaries. If the person is uncertain of his country 
of birth as it is now constituted, he should be asked to give the name of 
the province or district in which he was born—as Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bohemia, Slovakia; or the nearest city —as Warsaw, Danzig, Lvov, Trieste, 
Strasbourg, etc. They should be written in the space provided below the 
ovals. 


Be certain to distinguish between Northern Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland when marking country of birth. If the respondent is uncertain of 
the part of Ireland in which he was born, ask him the name of the county 
of birth. For your guidance .the following counties are situated in Northern 


Ireland: 
Antrim, Armagh, 
Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, Tyrone. 


All others are situated in the Republic of Ireland. If a person states his 
place of birth as Ulster this answer cannot be accepted since six of its 
nine counties comprise Northern Ireland while the remaining three are 
part of the Republic of Ireland. 


For persons born on a ship at sea enter ‘‘at sea’’ in the space provided. 


E2.3 1941 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 
Column 18— Place of Birth 


Instructions — 
88. (1) Place of birth. In this column the Enumerator shall enter the place 
of birth of every person enumerated. If the person was born in Canada, 
enter the name of the province or territory, using the abbreviations listed 
below. If the person was born outside of Canada, enter the country of 
birth. 


For persons born outside of Canada, 


Persons born outside of Canada. 
ve e country only, except in the 


the Enumerator will enter the name of th 
following cases: é 2. ' 
(a) Born in British Isles. Instead of Great Britain or British ae 5 e 
particular country should be given, as, England, Scotland, fae 
Northern Ireland, Irish Free State (Eire), Isle of Man, Channel! Islands, 
Hebrides, Orkneys, Shetlands, etc. If a eee is unable a state 
definitely whether his or her place of birth is in Northern Ireland or in 
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Eire, enter the county as well, e.g. Ireland (Co. Donegal). Note that 
‘Ulster’? should not be reported, as six of its nine counties comprise 
Northern Ireland and the remaining three are part of the Irish Free 
State (Eire). 


(b) Born in Continental Europe. For persons born on the Continent of 
Europe enter the country of birth as it was constituted in 1936. For 
example persons in what constituted Austria before the German inva- 
sion should be reported as born in Austria and not in Germany. 


(c) Born at sea. For persons born on a ship at sea, the Enumerator 
will enter ‘‘at sea”? in Column 18. 


(d) Enumerator will write the name of the various countries of birth in 
full. Abbreviations will be used only when persons were born in the 
various provinces or territories of Canada. 


89. Person uncertain of birthplace. If the person reports as his or her 
place of birth one of the countries which have had changes of boundaries 
after the first World War, the Enumerator will ask specifically whether or 
not the birthplace is located within the present area of the country as of 
1936; and if not, find out to what country it has been transferred. If the 
Enumerator cannot find the present location of the birthplace, he should 
enter in addition to the name of the country, the name of the province or 
state in which the person was born, as Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Croatia, 
Galicia, Moravia, Slovakia, etc., or the city, as Warsaw, Prague, 
Strasbourg, etc. 


E2.4 1931 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Question — 
Country of Birth 


Instructions — 


106. Column 15: Country or place of birth of person. If the person was 
born in Canada the name of the province or territory in which born should 
be entered in Column 15. The names of the provinces and territories will 
be denoted by abbreviations. (See Instruction 43.) 


107. If born out of Canada. If the person was born outside of Canada the 
enumerator will enter the name of the country (not city, town or state) in 
which he or she was born. 


Since it is essential that each foreign born person be credited to the 
country in which his birthplace is now located, special attention must be 
given to the six countries which lost a part of their territory in the read- 
justments following the World War. These six countries are as follows: 


Austria, which lost territory to Czechoslovakia, Italy, Yugoslavia, 


Poland and Romania. | 

| 

Hungary, which lost territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. 


Bulgaria, which lost territory to Greece and Yugoslavia. ; 


Germany, which lost territory to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, France, Lithuania and Poland. 

Russia, which lost territory to Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Turkey. 


| 
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Turkey, which lost territory to Greece and Italy, and from which the 
following areas became independent; Iraq (Mesopotamia); Palestine 
(including Transjordan); Syria (including the Lebanon); and various 
States and Kingdoms in Arabia (Asir, Hejaz and Yemen). 


If the person reports one of these six countries as his place of birth or 
that of his parents, ask specifically whether the birthplace is located 
within the present area of the country; and if not, find out to what country 
it has been transferred. If a person was born in the province of Bohemia, 
for example, which was formerly in Austria but is now a part of Czecho- 
slovakia, the proper return for country of birth is Czechoslovakia. If the 
enumerator cannot ascertain with certainty the present location of the 
birthplace, where this group of countries is involved, he should enter in 
addition to the name of the country, the name of the province or state in 
which the person was born, as Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Croatia, 
Galicia, Moravia, Slovakia, etc., or the city as Warsaw, Prague, Strasbourg, 
etc. 


If born in British Isles. Instead of Great Britain or British Isles, the 
particular country should be given, as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Isle of Man, Channel Islands, Hebrides, Orkneys, Shetlands, etc. 


108. Language not evidence of birthplace. The language spoken should 
not be relied upon to determine birthplace. This is especially true of the 
German language, for over one-third of the Austrians and nearly three- 
fourths of the Swiss speak German; it is also spoken by many people in 
Russia. 


109. If born at sea. If the person was born ‘‘at sea’’ his birthplace should 
be so recorded. 


110. Write birthplace in full. To prevent errors and to facilitate the work 
of compilation in the Bureau of Statistics, the names of the place of birth 
of persons born out of Canada must be written in full. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION UTILIZED IN 
THE 1961 CENSUS OF CANADA 


All persons 15 years of age and over in the labour force who had a 
job during the week prior to enumeration were asked to state the kind of 
work in which they were engaged in this period. Those with two or more 
jobs were asked to report the occupation at which they worked the greatest 
number of hours. Persons looking for work exclusive of those looking for 
their first job were asked to give the occupation followed when last em- 
ployed. 


Inmates in institutions at the date of the census, even though em- 
ployed at some productive work within the institution, were not included in 
the labour force population. Unlike the 1951 Census, however, Indians on 
reserves were included, rather than treated as a special group. The com- 
parability of certain occupations, especially that of hunters and trappers, 
may be affected by this change. 


Occupational Classification’. 


Occupations are classified under group titles, mainly according to the 
kind of processes performed and the material worked upon, although certain 
classes take into consideration training and skill, tools and equipment 


used and/or working environment, etc. All persons are classified according 
to the nature of their work regardless of the kind of establishment in which 


it is carried on or their status in that establishment. For example, a motor 
vehicle repairman is classified to the occupation class ‘‘Mechanics and 
repairmen, motor vehicle’’ whether he works for a motor vehicle repair shop, 
a trucking firm, a factory, or a store, and whether he owns his own repair 
shop or works for someone else. The group of ‘‘Labourers, n.e.s.’’ includes 
workers in “‘unskilled’’ occupations except those engaged in farming, fish- 
ing, logging or mining (except in quarries and petroleum and gas wells) 
operations, it excludes other specified categories such as longshoremen 
and other freight handlers, sectionmen and trackmen. This residual group 
of “‘Labourers’’ is subdivided by industry groups, as are the residual 
groups of “‘Owners and managers, n.e.s.’’ and ‘‘Foremen, n.e.s.’’. 


Managerial occupations 
Managers specified 
Advertising, credit, sales, etc. 
Owners and managers, n.e.s. 


* DBS 94-503, 1961 Census, Bul. 3.1- 3, Introductory text. 
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2rofessional and technical occupations 


Professional engineers 

Civil, mechanical, industrial, etc. 
Physical scientists 

Chemists, geologists, physicists, etc. 
Biologists and agricultural professionals 

Biological scientists, veterinarians, etc. 
Teachers 

Professors and college principals, school teachers, etc. 
Health professionals 

Physicians and surgeons, dentists, nurses, etc. 
Law professionals 

Judges and magistrates, lawyers and notaries 
Religion professionals 

Clergymen and priests, n.o.r., nuns and brothers, n.o.r. 
Artists, writers and musicians 

Commercial artists, art teachers, authors, etc. 
Other professionals 

Architects, draughtsmen, surveyors, etc. 


Clerical occupations 


Bookkeepers and cashiers 

Office appliance operators 

Stock clerks and storekeepers 

Shipping and receiving clerks 

Baggagemen and expressmen, transport 
Ticket, station and express agents, transport 
Stenographers 

Typists and clerk-typists 

Attendants, doctors’ and dentists’ offices 
Clerical occupations, n.e.s. 


| 
‘Sales occupations 


Foremen, trade 

Auctioneers 

Canvassers and other door-to-door salesmen 
Hawkers and pedlars 

Commercial travellers 

Newsvendors 

Service station attendants 

Sales clerks 

Advertising salesmen and agents 
Insurance salesmen and agents 

Real estate salesmen and agents 
Security salesmen and brokers 
Brokers, agents and appraisers, n-€-S- 
Other sales occupations 


Service and recreation occupations 


Protective service occupations 
Firemen, policemen and detectives, guards, etc. 
Housekeepers, waiters, cooks and related workers 
Cooks, bartenders, waiters and waitresses, etc. 
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Service and recreation occupations — concluded 
Athletes, entertainers and related workers 
Actors, showmen, athletes, sports officials, etc. 
Other service occupations 
Barbers, launderers, janitors, etc. 


Transport and communication occupations 
Inspectors and foremen — transport 
Air pilots, navigators and flight engineers 
Operators, railroad 
Locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, conductors, etc. 
Operators, water transport 
Deck officers, engineering officers, barge crews, etc. 
Operators, road transport 
Bus drivers, taxi drivers and chauffeurs, truck drivers, etc. 
Other transport occupations 
Electric street railway operators, teamsters, etc. 
Inspectors and foremen, communication 
Other communication occupations 
Radio and television announcers, telephone operators, etc. 
Farmers and farm workers 
Farmers and stockraisers 
Farm managers and foremen 
Farm labourers 
Gardeners (except farm) and groundskeepers 
Other agricultural occupations 


Loggers and related workers 
Logging foremen 
Forest rangers and cruisers 
Lumbermen, including labourers in logging 


Fishermen, trappers and hunters 
Fishermen 
Trappers and hunters 


Miners, quarrymen and related workers 
Foremen —mine, quarry, petroleum well 
Prospectors 
Timbermen 
Miners, n.e.s. 

Millmen 

Well drillers and related workers 
Labourers, mine 

Quarriers and related workers, n.e.s. 


Craftsmen, production process and related workers 
Millers, bakers, brewers and related food workers 
Millers, bakers, butchers and meat cutters, etc. 
Tire builders, vulcanizers and other rubber workers 
Tire and tube builders, vulcanizers, etc. 
Leather cutters, lasters, sewers and other leather workers 
Leather cutters, shoemakers (factory), shoemakers (private), etc. 
Spinners, weavers, knitters and related workers 
Carders, spinners, winders, weavers, etc. 
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craftsmen, production process and related workers — concluded 


Tailors, furriers, upholsterers and related workers 
Tailors, dressmakers, furriers, milliners, etc. 
Carpenters, cabinetmakers, sawyers and related workers 
Carpenters, cabinet and furniture makers, sawyers, etc. 
Paper makers, still operators, chemical and related workers 
Batch and continuous still operators, roasters, etc. 
Printers, bookbinders and related workers 
Compositors and typesetters, pressmen, printing, etc. 
_ Furnacemen, moulders, blacksmiths and related metal workers 
Heat treaters, annealers, temperers, etc. 
Jewellers, watchmakers and engravers 
Jewellers, watchmakers, engravers, except photoengravers 
Machinists, plumbers, sheet metal workers and related workers 
Toolmakers, diemakers, machinists, etc. 
| Mechanics and repairmen, except electrical and electronics 
Mechanics and repairmen — aircraft, motor vehicle, etc. 
- Electricians and related electrical and electronics workers 
Wiremen and electrical repairmen, fitters, etc. 
Painters, paperhangers and glaziers 
Bricklayers, plasterers and construction workers, n.e.s. 
General foremen (const. ), inspectors, stonemasons, etc. 
Clay, glass and stone workers 
Lens grinders and polishers, opticians, kilnmen, etc. 
_ Stationary engine and excavating and lifting equipment operators and 
related workers 
Boiler firemen, stationary enginemen, motormen, etc. 
| Longshoremen and other freight handlers 
| Longshoremen and stevedores, warehousemen, etc. 
| 


| 


Sectionmen and trackmen 
Other production process and related occupations 
Foremen, n.e.s., tobacco preparers, patternmakers, etc. 


i 
Labourers, n.e.S. 

_ Manufacturing 

. Industries —food and beverage, textile, wood, etc. 
Construction 

. Transportation, communication and other utilities 

| Railway transport, communication and storage, etc. 
Trade 
_ Public administration and defence 

| Local administration, other public administrat 
All other industries 


ion and defence 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION UTILIZED 
IN THE 1961 CENSUS OF CANADA 


All persons 15 years of age and over in the labour force who had a 
job during the week prior to enumeration were asked to state the name and 
kind of business where they worked. Those with two or more jobs were 
asked to give this information for the job at which they worked the greatest 
number of hours. Persons looking for work, exclusive of those looking for 
their first job, were asked to give the name and kind of business where last 
employed. 


Industrial Classification’ 


The Bureau’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual was used as 
the basis for classifying information obtained by the industry inquiry. The 
Introduction to that publicafion explains the nature and basis of the classi- 
fication and gives other information on the classification system. The 
instructions to enumerators in the 1961 Census stated that the division of 
industry of the establishment as well as the name of the establishment 
should be reported for persons employed by multi-establishment firms Carry- 
ing on different kinds of activity in different establishments. Where the 
kind of business was given or could be ascertained for the separate estab- 
lishments of a firm, the unit classified to an industry in the 1961 Census 
was the establishment rather than the firm. 


Government-owned and operated establishments primarily engaged in 
activities assigned to other industries, such as transportation, communica- 
tion including post office, liquor sales, health and education services, 
were classified to those industries rather than to public administration. 
The ‘‘Public Administration and Defence’’ division covers establishments. 
primarily engaged in activities that are basically governmental in character, 
such as the enactment of legislation, the administration of justice, the 
collection of revenue and defence. | 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing and trapping 
Mines, quarries, oil wells 


Manufacturing industries 
Food and beverage industries 
Tobacco products industries 


1 DBS 94-518, 1961 Census, Bul. 3.2-1, Introductory text. 
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‘ransportation, communication and other utilities 


| 


~ 


| 
| 


2 


| Rubber industries 
| Leather industries 


Textile industries 


| Knitting mills 
Clothing industries 
| Wood industries 


Furniture and fixture industries 


| Paper and allied industries 


Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Primary metal industries 

Metal fabricating industries 

Machinery industries 

Transportation equipment industries 
Electric products industries 
Non-metallic mineral products industries 
Petroleum and coal products industries 


Chemical and chemical products industries 
' Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


onstruction industry 


Transportation 

Storage 

Communication 

Electric power, gas and water utilities 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


inance, insurance and real estate 


Financial institutions 
Insurance and real estate industries 


ommunity, business and personal services industries 


Education and related services 

Health and welfare services 

Religious organizations 

Motion picture and recreational services 
Services to business management 
Personal services 

Miscellaneous services 


ublic administration and defence 


| 


Federal administration 
Provincial administration 
Local administration 
Other government offices 
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POST-WAR IMMIGRATION MONOGRAPH TABULATIONS 
AND LEGEND OF VARIABLES 


The basic design of the analysis of post-war immigration which served 
as the analytical framework for this monograph required the preparation of 
a considerable number of tabulations beyond those planned by the Census 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for their normal programme of 
census publications. Tables and charts utilizing these special data include 
references to the specific tabulations from which they were obtained, e.g., 
P.W.I. tabulations, Tables A2 and B4. Since the actual tables and charts 
often utilize the original data in a more compact form, or only partially 
utilize the original table, a listing of the special tabulations is provided 
below, followed by a legend of variables showing the extent of detail pro- 
vided for the variables in a specific tabulation. For example, the list indi- 
cates that Table A1l1 provides data for mother tongue(18) by age(12). The 
numbers in parentheses following each variable indicate the degree of 
detail provided for each variable and, from the legend of variables, the 
reader may determine the specific nature of the categories for which data 
are available. 


Tabulations for the A series of tables are provided for the following 
populations: Total Canada, Native born, Pre-war immigrants, and Post-war 
immigrants. Tabulations for the B series of tables are provided for the same 
populations as for the A series except that post-war immigrants are further 
subdivided by year of immigration(6). Series C tables, a special series on 
citizenship status for Chapter Six, are provided only for the foreign-born 
population by period of immigration(3). Unless otherwise indicated (by an 
asterisk), all tabulations were provided for Canada, provinces, and terri- 
tories by metropolitan area type(5) and size(3) for metropolitan areas. 


Series A Tables, P.W.I. Tabulations | 


Ethnic origins and Birthplace — 
A 1. Ethnic origin (44). | 
A 2. Birthplace (36) of foreign born. | 
A 3. Ethnic origin (20) by birthplace (6) of foreign born. 


Age and Sex — 
A 4. Age (21) by sex. 
A 5. Age (21) by sex by ethnic origin (20). 
A 6. Age (12A) by sex by birthplace (6) of foreign born. 
A 7. Age (12A) by sex by marital status (4). 
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Marital Status — 
) * 
A 8. eu status (4) by sex by ethnic origin (20) for population 15 years 


A 10. and over. 


Language — 
_ A 11. Mother tongue (18) by age (12A). 
| A 12. Mother tongue (18) by sex by official language (4). 


By icin = 
' A 13. Religion (12) by ethnic origin (20). 
_ A 14. Religion (12) by birthplace (6) of foreign born. 


Schooling -_ 

' A 15. Schooling (5) by age (12) by sex. 

_ A 16. Schooling (5) by birthplace (6) of foreign born. 

| A 17.* Schooling (5) by ethnic origin (20) by age (7A) by sex. 


Labour Force (population 15 years and over) — 

' A 18.* Current labour force status (3) by age (12). 

A 19. Current labour force status (3) by age (7A) by sex. 

_ A 20.* Current experienced labour force by sex by industry (17). 

A 21.* Current experienced labour force by sex by occupation (14). 

A 22.* Current experienced labour force by sex by industry (17) by class 
of worker (4). 

A 23.* Current experienced labour force by industry (17) by birthplace (14) 
of foreign born. 

A 24.* Current experienced labour force by industry (17) by ethnic origin 
(20). 

t A 25.* Current experienced labour force by occupation (14) by birthplace 

(14) of foreign born. 

| A 26.* Current experienced labour force by occupation (14) by ethnic 

| origin (20). 

A 27. Employment status (5) by age (7A) by sex. 

( A 28. Employment status (5) by sex by ethnic origin (20). 


conc = 


A 29. Total earnings (9) by age (7A) by sex for current experienced labour 
| force. ; 

| A 30. Total earnings (9) by ethnic origin (24) for current experienced labour 
| force. 

| 

Fomily Characteristics — 


A 31. Family head in labour force by age of head (7) by average earnings 


{ of family head for wage and salary earning families. 

A 32. Family head in labour force by age of head (7) by average family 
earnings. 

{ A 33. Age of family head (7) by family size (average). 

A 34. Age of family head (7) by family type (5) 

A 35. Age of family head (7) by average number of children (0- 24 yrs.). 

A 36. Age of family head (7) by husband-wife families. . js 

A 37. Age of family head (7) by current labour force status of wife (3) for 


husband-wife families. 
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A 38. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by family size (average). 

A 39. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by family type (5). 

A 40. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by average number of children 
(0 - 24 yrs. ). 

A 41. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by current labour force status of 
wife (3) for husband-wife families. 

A 42. Ethnic origin of family head (20) in current experienced labour force 
by average total earnings of family head. 

A 43. Ethnic origin of family head (20) in current experienced labour force 
by average family earnings. 

A 44. Age of family head (7) by schooling (5). 

A 45. Age of family head (7) by current labour force status (3) of head. 

A 46. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by origin of wife (20) for husband- 
wife families. 


Residential Mobility — 
A 47. Type of movement (12). 
A 48. Type of movement (12) by age (12A) by sex. 
A 49. Type of movement (12) by marital status (4) by sex. 
A 50.* Type of movement (12) by ethnic origin (20). 


Series B Tables, P.W.1. Tabulations 


Ethnic origins and birthplace — 
B 3. Ethnic origin (44). 
B 4. Birthplace (36) of foreign born. 


Age and Sex — 
B 5. Age (21) by sex by ethnic origin (20). 


Marital Status — 


B 7. Marital status (4) by sex for population 15 years and over. 


B 8. Marital status (4) by ethnic origin (20) for population 15 years and 
over. 


Language — 
B 1. Official language (4) by sex. 
B 2. Official language (4) by ethnic origin (20). : 


Religion — 
B 6. Religion (12) by sex. 


Labour Force (population 15 years and over) — 
B 9. Current labour force status (3) by age (7A) by sex. 
B 10.* Current labour force status (3) by ethnic origin (44). 
B11. Current labour force status (3) by ethnic origin (20). 


B12. Class of worker (4) by age (7A) hy sex for current experienced 
labour force. 

B 13. Class of worker (4) by ethnic origin (20). 

B 14.) Total earnings (9) by age (7A) by sex for current experienced labour 

13) 31K 559) force. 


B 16. Total earnings (9) by ethnic origin (20) for current experienced 
labour force. 
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B17. Occupation (14) by sex. 

B 18.* Occupation (14) by ethnic origin (20). 

B 19.* Occupation (14) by total earnings (9). 

B 20.* Occupation (14) by total earnings (9) by ethnic origin (20). 
B 21.* Occupation (14) by birthplace (14) of foreign born. 

B 22.* Industry (17) by sex. 

B 23.* Industry (17) by ethnic origin (20). 


Family Characteristics — 


B 24. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by wife’s origin (20). 
B 25. Ethnic origin of family head (20) by family type (5). 


Series C Tables, P.W.1. Tabulations 


Canadian citizenship status (2) of foreign born by period of immigration (3) 
is given for the following — 
C1B. Ethnic origin (24) by sex. 
C1C. Birthplace (14) by sex. 
C1D. Occupation (14) by sex. 
C1E. Marital status (4) by sex. 
C1F. Schooling (5). 
C1G. Official language (4) by sex. 
C1H. Current labour force status (3) by sex for population 15 years and 
over. 
C1I. Age (7A) by sex by birthplace (6). 
C1jJ. Ethnic origin (24) by schooling (5). 
C1K. Birthplace (6) by schooling (5). 


Legend of Variables 


Year of immigration 


Pre- 1946 1946-50 | 1946-50 
1946 - 50 LIST =55 1951-55 


POSTS 1956 - 60 1956-57 
1961 1958-59 

1960 

1961 


Metropolitan area 


litan area : 
Metropolit ci. 


type 


Total MA 500,000 + 
Non-MA urban 300,000- 499,000 


Non-MA rural Under 300,000 


Non-MA total 
Area total 
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(20) (44) 


British Isles (English, Irish, Scottish, 


English Icelandic 


Welsh and other) Trish Latvian 
French Scottish Lithuanian 
German Welsh Yugoslavic 
Netherlands French Other European 
Scandinavian (Danish, Icelandic, Austrian Chinese 

Norwegian and Swedish) Belgian East Indian 
Other northwestern European (Belgian) Czech Japanese 
Total northwestern European Danish Syrian-Lebanese 
Hungarian Finnish Other Asiatic 
Other central European (Austrian, German American 

Czech and Slovak) Hungarian Canadian 
Polish Italian Eskimo 
Russian Jewish Negro 
Ukrainian Netherlands Other 
Other eastern European (Estonian, Norwegian Not stated 

Finnish, Latvian, Lithuanian and Polish Slovak 

Byelorussian) Romanian 
Italian Russian 
Other European (Greek, Romanian and Swedish 

Yugoslavian) Ukrainian 
Total central, eastern and southern Native Indian band 

European Native Indian non- 

Jewish band 

Asiatic Other British Isles 

Native Indian and Eskimo Byelorussian 

Other and not stated (American, Estonian 
Canadian and Negro) Greek 
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Birthplace 


United Kingdom United Kingdom England 
Other Commonwealth Other Commonwealth Wales 
United States United States Northern Ireland 
Northwestern Europe Germany Scotland 
Other European Scandinavia (Denmark, Iceland, United States 
Other countries Norway and Sweden) Austria 
Netherlands Czechoslovakia 
Other northwestern Europe Germany 
Total northwestern Europe Hungary 
Hungary Italy 
Italy Netherlands 
Poland Norway 
Other Europe Poland 
Total central, eastern and southern | Republic of Ireland 
Europe Union of Soviet 
Other and not stated Socialist Republics 
Sweden 
Other United Kingdom 
} Australia 
India and Pakistan 
South Africa 
West Indies 
Other Commonwealth 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
| Romania 
| Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
| Other European 
China 
Japan 
Other Asiatic™ 
| Other 
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Under 25 
25 - 34 
35-44 
45-54 
55 - 64 
65-69 
70 + 


Marital status 


(4) 


Single 


Married 
Widowed 


Divorced 
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Official Mother tongue 
language 


English 
French 
English Chinese 
French Finnish 
Both Gaelic 
Neither German 
Indian or Eskimo 
Italian 
Japanese 
Magyar 
Netherlands 
Polish 
Russian 
Scandinavian 
Slovak 
Ukrainian 
Yiddish 
All other 


Schooling 


Anglican No schooling 
Baptist 
Greek Orthodox 
Jewish 

Lutheran 
Mennonite 
Pentecostal 
Presbyterian 
Roman Catholic 
Ukrainian Catholic 
United Church 

All others 


Elementary school 
High school 1-5 
University 1-4+ 
University degree 
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Class of worker 


Wage-earner 
Unpaid farm worker 
Employer 

Own account 


No work 


Occupation 


Managerial 
Professional 

Clerical 

Sales 

Services and recreation 
Transport and communication 
Farmers 

Farm workers 

Loggers 

Fishermen, etc. 
Miners, etc. 

Craftsmen, etc.. 
Labourers, n.e.s. 
Occupation not stated 


Employment status 


Job last week 
Looked — experienced 
Looked — inexperienced 
Job past year 
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Current labour 
force status 


(3) 


In current experienced labour 
force 

Not in current experienced labour 
force 

Other 


(17) 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing - trapping 

Mines, quarries, etc. 

Total primary industry 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transport, etc. 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, etc. 

Education, etc. 

Health service 

Personal, etc. 

Total community, etc. 

Public administration and 
defence 

Not stated 
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Total earnings 


(9) 


Family type 


Less than $1,000 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 
2,000- 2,999 
3,000- 3,999 
4,000- 5,999 
6,000- 9,999 
10,000- 14,999 
15,000 and over 
None 


Primary families 

All secondary families 
Related families 
Lodging families 
Other families 


(12) 


Total sample 
Non-movers 
Movers in Canada 

Same municipality 
Different municipality 
Within same province 

In different province 
Contiguous province 
Non-contiguous province 
Movers from abroad 
Movers not stated 

Not stated 
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1961 CENSUS MONOGRAPHS 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


The Impact of Immigration on Canada’s Population — Warren E. Kalbach 


‘Migration in Canada: Regional Aspects — Leroy O. Stone 

_ Internal Migration in Canada: Demographic Analyses — M.V. George 

Urban Development in Canada — Leroy O. Stone 

Incomes of Canadians — J.R. Podoluk 

Trends in Canadian Marketing — M.S. Moyer and G. Snyder 
Tendances et facteurs de la fécondité au Canada — Jacques Henripin 


, Labour Force Studies 
‘Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force — Frank T. Denton and 


Sylvia Ostry 
Working-Life Tables for Canadian Males — Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry 


_ The Growth of Manpower in Canada — Frank T. Denton 


_ The following by Sylvia Ostry — 

 _ Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation 
The Occupational Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 
| ‘Unemployment in Canada 


_ ' The Female Worker in Canada 
Geographical Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 
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